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OUR TWO VASES. 


Ir has long been an absurd custom 
of the most celebrated periodicals to 
throw off with a flaming article, in- 
tended to set the Thames, the Clyde, 
and the Liffey on fire, but adapted to 
give the world an idea of the distinc- 
tion between light and heat. What 
an intense blaze of cold! The inex- 
perienced spectator, purposing to be- 
come a peruser, blinks to the glare, 
and at the same time shivers in ague 
testifying to some scores of degrees 
below the freezing point. Fora while 
he suspects that summer is setting in 
with its usual severity, and attributes 
the death-like chill to the inclemency 
of the season; but he soon discovers 
how groundless are such suspicions, 
for it is spring ; the thermometer is 
marked as high as zero, and the earth 
comfortably clothed with snow. Ne- 
vertheless, his teeth chatter in his head, 
and his head is that of a Mandarin. 
He thinks of the year of the Great 
Frost, and curses the price of coals. 
All the while, the article is within a 
few inches of his “ innocent nose,” at 
which the drop has become an icicle, 
and as he “ blows his nail,”” he mutters 
of emigration. Angrily he eyes the 
window, but there isno broken pane ; so 
far from sitting on the door, he has for 
an hour been sitting into the fire, as we 
say in Scotland ; though the fire looks 
as if it could roast an ox, it feels as if 
it would freeze a walrus ; the tempera- 
ture of an ice-house is genial in com- 
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parison ; a bottle in a wine-cooler, to 
his imagination, appears an inhabitant 
of the torrid zone. The circulation of 
the blood, long languid, now ceases ; 
ensues that fatal drowsiness, precursor 
of death; the periodical drops from 
his hand—and in a few minutes he re- 
vives, with the sensation of his feet 
being embedded in a lump of ice—for 
his soles are on the Leading Article, 
and if he hasten not to remove them, 
his feet will be frost-bitten, and the 
unfortunate man a lamiter for life. 

~ There is no exaggeration in this 
picture. All we mean to say is, that 
Leading Articles are so elaborate, as 
to be unreadable ; and that you never 
see one without the paper-folder lying 
nearer the beginning than the middle, 
its progress having been stopt by 
sleep—like a scythe left in a matted 
swathe by swinkt mower now lying 
on his face beneath a neighbouring 
tree. We know more than one man 
who has penetrated into the interior 
of Africa, and not more than one man 
who has eaten a rotten egg, but we 
know no man who has ever read 
through a Leading Article. Were any 
man to say so, we should not scruple 
to think him a liar of the first magni- 
tude; but Mendez Pinto himself, were 
he alive, would not venture to go that 
length with the gullibility of the pub- 
lic ; and were we with our own eyes 
to see a man achieve what at present 
we believe to be an epee we 
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should thenceforth regard him in the 
same light as a Unicorn, an animal 
long supposed to be fabulous, but who, 
nevertheless, does exist, even to the 
satisfaction of Swainson. ; 

The fact is, that the chief fault— 
for they have many—of all articles— 
followers as well as leaders—and it is 
a bad one—is, that they all smell so 
strong of the lamp. Few smells more 
generally disgusting than that of lamp 
oil, except perhaps it be that of gas. 
A tallow candle stinks but when it 
dies, and carries our sympathies along 
with it ; but those other burners stink 
always, and the article that smells of 
them is a polecat—nay, sometimes a 
skunk. But your article written off 
hand, with a flowing finger, by wax- 
light, or fire-light, or day-light — 
speak not of civet—breathes as if the 
leaves were wafted on 


** Sabeean odours from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest!” 


What an aroma from ovr Two Vases! 
It is as if “an angel shook his wings.” 

And now we must let you into a 
little secret. A few years ago some 


experienced cracksmen broke into the 


Premises, No. Forty-five, George 
Street, and logically drew from them 
a conclusion in the shape of Tur Ba- 
taaM Box. You know it was many 
times the size of the Chest in which 
were found the Scottish Regalia, and 
the villains had to break a Hole in the 
Wall large enough to admit a Horse 
and Cart. ’Twas a stormy midnight, 
and they got clear off. The effects of 
this audacious burglary have been ever 
since manifest on our Periodical Li- 
terature. So low a value did we put 
on the Contents, that they were in- 
sured against all accidents by earth, 
air, fire, and water, at the Equitable, 
at a premium of Five Shillings per 
ton, But that we disdained to com- 
pound felony, we might have had the 
whole returned for a sum short of a 
ransom—except a score or two that 
had been speedily put to press. 
But the letter was evidently written 
by a rejected contributor on a great 
scale, and we allowed him to set up 
as an Editor. He selected his articles 
with judgment, and disguised them 
with skill ;— 

‘¢ But they were old and miserably poor,” 
and the Periodical over which he pre- 
sides has from the hour of its birth 
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been giving up the ghost. All along 
too he has been a distributor to many 
Magazines; and nothing but a sense 
of shame can have prevented hosts of 
literary men from bringing actions 
against him, or at least from applying 
for injunctions. Should they adopt 
legal proceedings, we can confidently 
swear to several Leading Articles that 
had lain so long there that they looked 
as if they had been born in the Ba- 
laam Box. As for the Balaam Box 
itself a rumour has lately begun ‘ to 
prate of its whereabouts;” and we 
are about to take steps to have it as- 
certained, whether or no it be at this 
hour used by a certain Minister of the 
Church of Scotland—who many years 
ago was Moderator—as his Girnal— 
and it is capacious of Twenty Chaw- 
der. Its name and nature changed, 
the Balaam Box is the Balaam Box 
no more—and the reason why it is 
not now filled to the lid with as fine 
oatmeal as ever was shown in sam- 
ple is that the Moderator—for once 
a Moderator always a Moderator—is 
such a man as Gray had in his mind 
when he wrote that noble line— 


‘* Large was his bounty as his soul 


sincere "— 
and has emptied it, from floor to ceil- 
ing, into the Highlands, 

And how now do we dispose of un- 
accepted Articles—for we reject none? 
They are once a-week devoured by a 
quick fire—and their spirits go roar- 
ing up the chimney in disdainful 
thunder at their own doom, illumining 
the mirk with repeated showers of 
evanescent stars. An accepted Prose 
Article is a Phoenix. We do not 
mean that it rises out of its own ashes 
—merely that it is “ a secular bird 
of ages.” But of accepted Poetry we 
have golden store; for almost all the 
Poets on our establishment are old or 
dead—and we rejoice to welcome from 
afar the offerings of the young Sons 
of Song. Therefore we have placed 
our Two Vases sent us by the late 
Sir William ‘Gell, from Herculaneum, 
one on each side of the fire-place in 
our Sanctum (before which sits some- 
times yet to midnight a semicircle of 
grey-haired survivors, like those Ro- . 
man Fathers whom the Gauls of old 
believed to be so many old demi- 
gods), and all poetry that pleases us 
on a glance, we therein deposit—the 
Classical in C110, the Miscellaneous 
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in Evrerre —an embroidered veil, 
woven by a Gentle hand, preserving 
them from the dust. 

A Gentle hand! ay! heaven bless 
her, there she comes gliding in at 


once like a light and a shadow! With: 


smiles like words—yet what words 
but her own were ever like those 
smiles! We are somewhat blind now, 
and more than somewhat deaf—but 
that smile we as clearly see, that voice 
we as distinctly hear—as ever in youth 
we saw and heard the musical and 


resplendent Morn. 

Leaning one arm on Ciio—for ’tis 
a girl’s height—she stands like a 
Priestess at a religious rite; and 
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dipping the other into the Poetry, as 
into perfumes, brings out a bunch of 
incense, and lays it on our knees. 
The same lovely Image, in the same 
attitude, next moment at Evrerre! 
And now our Heart’s Desire and De- 
light is seated by our side. “ Maga 
must have some Poetry this month, 
my dearest Sir, and” (we kissed her 
hands as she spoke) “ let me name 
the Series—Ovur Two Vasrs—shal] 
you begin with Clio or with Euterpe?” 
— With Clio, my Beloved! and let thy 
Christopher read this—whatever it 
be, it must be beautiful, since thy 
hand hath touched it—aha! ’tis of 
Love—of Love—of Love ! 


SAPPHO. 
Blest as the gods I hold the youth who fondly sits by thee 
To list thy low soft tones and drink thy smile of witchery :— 
But as I gaze, within my breast such madd’ning passions rise, 
That seems my very tongue to break, and speech its aid denies : 
And all at once a subtle fire runs darting through each vein, 
And dimness is before my sight—and whirling in my brain ! 
Quick tremors shoot through ev'ry limb, and icy sweat-drops flow, 
And paler than the olive-leaf all suddenly I grow,— 
The chilling breath of grief arrests the current of my breath, 
Labours my breast—I gasp—I faint—one moment more were. death ! 


Well—Love! sinee you will have it 
so, let us go on again with the Series. 
That version of the famous Ode, 
glows with much of the fire that so 
burns in the original that one might 
wonder that the very words were not 
consumed. *Tis by: an Oxonian— 
who has given only his initials H. K., 
and they are not familiar to our eyes 
—but many a gifted spirit dwells 
within those sacred groves,—and here 
isa leaf by another Infant of Isis— 


J. A., whose name “ well may we 
guess, but dare not tell ’—On the 
Statue of Ariadne, at Frankfort—re- 
presenting her riding on a Lion. 
Our memory of names is impaired— 
nor can we recal that of the Artist— 
though it is famous ; the Statue itself 
we saw last summer, and thought it 
nobly beautiful—and our young Poet 
has it—vivid as life we were going to 
say—in his enamoured imagination. 


Ride on, thou peerless beauty ! frank and free 
As yon white wave that curls thy Naxian sea, 
Ride on triumphant, with that clear calm eye 
Which looks a conquest ere the prize is nigh, 
Borne on thy lion-steed ride forth to meet 
A god fall down, and worship at thy feet ; 
Laden with India’s spoils, elate in arms 

. He kneels, the captive of thy naked charms. 
For ne’er in Theban meads, or Nyssian shades, 
Ne’er in the depth of old Citheron’s glades 





Has the blythe hero of Olympus seen 

So proud a gesture, so divine a mien— 

What matchless grace! what soft seductions thrown 
O’er that fine form, that needs no clasping zone ! 
What glowing warmth of youthful life express’d 

In those fair outstretched arms, that heaving breast ! 
No girlish gracefulness, correctly slim, 

Mars the luxuriance of each rounded limb ; 
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But lovely womanhood’s voluptuous prime 
Breathes o’er that ample bust, that brow sublime, 
And gives the island nymph a grace between 

A Grecian goddess and an Asian queen. 


Nay; do not keep your face so long 
averted—for- the marble is pure as 
your own soul. Those lads write with 
an elegance and grace that are very 
delightful—and if Cx1o continue to 
give to your touch such presentments, 
Evrerre’s offerings must be beautiful 
indeed if they do not pale their colours. 
What have we here? Why, in spite 
of all we have so often said— Meleager 
on Spring! And other versions too 
from the Greek Anthology—after our 
own Series which would make a thick 
crown octavo—and Hay’s which would 
make another! But there is no help 
for it—thy hand has saved this leaf 
from being wafted away inte oblivion 


»—a fate from which, but for that 
touch, its own excellence could not 
have saved it—for swore we not by 
Styx that we should admit not into 
Maga, even from the pen of an angel, 
versions of any Greek poem that had 
before graced in English our imperish- 
able page? But we are no Heathen 
god—and W. S. is not an angel—but 
a Queen’s man, an accomplished 
scholar—and a conscientious curate at 
Castle Thorpe, Stoney Stratford, 
Bucks—and happy should we be to 
pass a Saturday and a Sunday withhim 
there—as if we were one of his own 
parishioners. 


MELEAGER ON SPRING. 
When windy winter flies the milder air, 
The purple hours of flow’ry spring smile fair. 
With green grass garlanded, the dusky earth 
Wreaths every plant with leaves, a budding birth, 
And the mild dews of plant-producing morn 
While laughing meadows drink, the rose is born. 
On hills his shrill pipe blows the joyous swain, 
The goat-herd stalks of many a white kid vain. 
Now o’er the billows wide the sailors hail 
Soft Zephyr’s breeze to fill the bosoming sail. 
Grape-bringing Bacchus frantic throngs address, 
Plucking the flow’ring ivy’s clustered tress. 
And ox-born bees their toils with artful care, 
Amid their hives in pierced cells prepare. 
The fresh white wax its full stream pours along, 
All winged tribes pipe free their shrilly song, 
Haleyons on stream, and swallows o’er the vale, 
Swans on the banks, in groves the nightingale ; 
If bloom the green-haired plants, if earth is gay, 
And pipes the swain, and flocks thick-fleeced play, 
And mariners sail, and Bacchus danceth free, 
And sing the birds, and works the toiling bee, 
Why should not I to Spring pour forth sweet minstrelsy ? 


Equal to Hay’s—or Chapman’s—and 
they are the two best translators from 
the Greek—in Maga—and that is a 
wide word—and a pleasant word too 
to all eyes save those of Savage Lan- 
dor. Let him purge his visual nerve 
with rue ; and he will be at one with 
the whole world. A sadder sight may 
not be than monomania in the jaun- 
dice. 

Speaking of Spring, when does the 
«* Etherial Mildness”’ purpose to 
appear—* veiled in a shower of sha- 
dowing roses?” . Not that we dislike 


Winter—but he ought not to usurp 
the whole year. Fair play is a jewel 
—and each season should have its turn. 
He had 1836 to himself—and he can- 
not surely be so unreasonable as to 
insist on monopolizing 1837? But 
we would address him in more solemn 
terms—appeal to his humanity—and 
beseech him to be merciful as strong 
—in the prayer of one of the most 
pathetic of Poets. 

‘** Archangel! power of Desolation ! 

Fast descending as thou art ; 

Say, hath mortal invocation 
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Spell to touch thy stony heart ? 

Then, sullen Winter, hear my prayer, 
And gently rule the ruined year ; 

Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare, 

Nor freeze the wretch’s falling tear ;— 
To shuddering Want’s unmantled bed sg 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend, 
And gently on the orphan head 

Of innocence descend ! 

But chiefly spare, O King of Clouds ! 
The sailor on his airy shrouds ; 

When wrecks and beacons strew the steep, 
And spectres walk along the deep.” 


What pity was in that sob! what 
compassion in that tear! O gentlest 
Lady ! we think on a few lines in a 
forgotten poem, written many years 
ago by our friend Clifford—long since 
dead—who was prouder of his buck- 
skin breeches than of any thing else 
in this life—yet of a fine genius and a 
tender heart ! 
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** And oft when real sorrows asked a sigh, 

I’ve fondly viewed the pearl in Emma's 
eye, 

And kissed it ere it fell, more pleased to 
see 

A tear for others than a smile for me!” 


But what in the name of goodness 
have we here? Latin and Greek! 
Why, a batch of the Epigrams of 
Theocritus! Take up your knitting, 
Mrs Gentle, while I look over a few 
of them—for we intend that our Ar- 
ticle shall suit all tastes—and -good 
people to whom Greek Epigrams are 
caviar. will please skip two pages, 
though graced to gifted eyes with the 
fine scholarship of Fitzjames Price, 
an honour to Hereford. Let Mr 
Hughes look to the strange characters 
—for the character of the Ballantyne 
Press is at stake—and we have often 
threatened a list of errata. 
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Quid mihi, per nymphas, grati tua cantet arundo, 
Dum mea quid resonat fistula sumpta tibi : 

Daphnidis interea nobis cerata bubulci, 
Si placet, effundat tibia dulce melos ; 

Antroque astantes, ubi querciis umbra, vetemus 
Agrestem'solito Pana sopore frui. 


Come, by the nymphs, I pr’ythee play 
Upon thy pipe a roundelay, 

And I will take this reed of mine, 

And give thee back a song for thine ; 
And Daphnis here, this shepherd swain, 
Shall breathe for us some tuneful strain. 
Thus ‘neath yon oak’s delicious shade, 
Beside yon mossy cavern laid, 

We'll banish with our merry numbers 
Pan, the drowsy goatherd’s, slumbers. 
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Eheu! Thyrsi miser! quidnam tibi proderit, oro, 
Si gemina illachrymans lumina tabe luas ¢ 
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Heu! abiit dulcis soboles ; descendit ad Orcum 
Unguibus infensi cesa capella lupi. 

Jamque canes ululant, nequicquam—namque capelle 
Nec cineres passe fata, neque ossa manent. 


Ah! Thyrsis, weep no more; though both thine eyes 
Should melt in tears, thy weeping were in vain ; 
The kid is dead, the tender youngling lies 
By the fell wolf’s destructive talons slain. 
Thy dogs, too, howl, but vain are all their cries, 
Nor bones nor ashes of the dead remain. 
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Peone et advenit Miletum natus, in urbe 
Nici erant medici tecta datura domum. 
Quotidie hic sacris illum placare solebat 
Et statuam e suavi sculpserat hanece.cedro. 
Nam tulit Eetion ab eo bona premia, cujus 
Hoc opus eximia fecerat arte manus. 


The son of Peon to Miletus came 

To bless the leech’s practice, and abide 

With Nicias, who, in daily sacrifice, 

Had sought the god, and raised this statue here, 
In fragrant cedar by Eetion carved— 

Right well he paid the sculptor’s handicraft, 
Who on the work had lavished all his art. 


EMITA®ION OPOQNOS. i 
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Nequa, Syracusis ortus tibi preecipit Orthon, 
Ebrius hiberna nocte viator eas. 

Hoe mihi fata tulit—neque jam mea patria clara 
Defunctum, at tellus me peregrina tenet. 


The Syracusan Orthon warns you this : 

O winter nights, go sober on your way. 
Had I done so, I had not died, I wis, 

Nor had a foreign land entombed my clay. 
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Parce, precor, vite, neque pontum e tempore sulca, 
Navita; namque viris quam brevis hora datur. 
Te, Cleonice, Thasi properantem ad litora tristem 

Divitis, et Syrias prora vehebat opes : 
Pleiadis ad casum, Cleonice, ut salsa tenebas,; 
Condidit Oceanus Pleiada teque simul. 


O, mortal, heed thy life, nor quit the port 

In unpropitious hour—thy span is short. 

Lost Cleonicus thee, toward Thasus’ shore, 

From Ceelesgria trading, ocean bore, ° 
About the Pleiads’ setting, so the wave 

On thee and her bestowed a common grave. 


It amused us to see the dunderheads 
—all Scottish—scribbling their scorn 
of the Latin and English versions of 
the first four epigrams of Theocritus, 
in a late number by.the same admira- 
ble pen, and other pens equally admi- 
rable—nay, of the originals of which 
they could not read one letter. We 
love all that vegetates and lives in 
Scotland—plants and people ; but how 
happens it that in a country possess- 
ing such scholars as Sandford, and 
Ramsay, and Williains, and Pillans, 
and Carson, and Piper, such barba- 
rism should be so prevalent? Let our 
educated youth wipe off the reproach 
thus cast on the character of our col- 
leges, by contributing to Crio. What 
more graceful exercise of their taste and 
ingenuity ? There are many accom- 
plished scholars among them ; and we 
are angry, and do well to be angry, 
to think that while that Vase is filled 
to overflowing with elegancies from 
all the seminaries in England, not one, 
so far as we know, has been wafted 
thither from this side of the Tweed. 


Now, Lady Mine, yet, alas! not 
Lady Mine, lay down thy knitting— 
and—but let us look at thy handi- 
work—eh! a worsted night-cap ?— 
Nay—it wants the tappitoury——and a 
night-cap without a tappitoury is little 
more than a night-cap but in name. 


Besides, you ought to know—for you 


have heard us tell it—that we never 
wear a night-cap—any more than did 
ZEschylus. We declare—Hoser ! That 
is kind. Let them come up well above 
the knee—half-way up, or more—that 
no debateable land may be left between 
them and our flannel shirt comfort- 
ably long in the tail. Pardon the 
hint—dearest—but our rheumatism 
has seized—all right, we see—tlay it 
aside, love—and resuming your seat 
here—gladden the old man’s heart by 
reading aloud—if, indeed, such a word 
can apply to voice of thine—these 
other pleasant trifles—from Theocri- 
tus, or Bion, or Moschus—omitting 
not the translators’ names. Come— 
do now. 


EROS AND FOWLER. BION. 


REV. MORDAUNT BARNARD, AMWELL, HODDESDON, HERTS. 


A sportive boy within a shady grove 

Chasing wild birds, beheld the truant Love 

Perch’d on a box-tree bough,—and joy’d, I ween, 
To see bird larger than he e’er had seen. 

He brought his lime twigs, and he rang’d them right, 
And gaz’d, and gaz’d, to trace its devious flight. 
Pettish at last with long and fruitless pain, 

He threw his twigs away, and sought the swain 





From whom he learn’d the art,—and told his tale, 
How flew the bird, and how his art did fail. 

— When he saw Love amid the boughs, the sage 
Smil’d, shook his head, and thus appeas’d his rage :— 
‘¢ Forbear thy sport, rash youth, and quit the prey! 
The thing is venomous ;—flee far away !— 

Though disappointed, bless thy happy fate !— 

But if thou ever com’st to man’s estate, 

Yon flitting bird shall lay aside his dread, 

Swoop boldly down, and perch upon thine head.” 

® 
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THE HONEY STEALER, 
FITZJAMES PRICE, 


As Love, the rogue, once chose to 
roam 

Stealing from every hive the comb, 

An angry Bee, perceiving Love, 

Her sting thro’ all his fingers drove. 

O! then he blew his hands for pain, 

Stamped on the ground, and jumped 
again, 

To Venus showed his rueful case, 

Complaining loudly that a race 

Of brutes so little as the bees 

Should make such horrid wounds as 
these. 

His mother laughed; * and thou,” 
said she, 

« Art thou not worse than any bee, 

Who, puny monster as thou art, 

Inflictest such a deadly smart ?” 


BION’S THIRD IDYLL. 


I preamt when lately sleep came o’er 
me, 

That mighty Venus stood before me, 

And in her hand young Love she led, 

Who hung to earth his bashful head ; 

And thus she spoke: “ Dear Shep- 
herd, pray 

Teach little Love to sing a lay.” 

She said, and vanished from my sight. 

Then I, O most unlucky wight! 

Sang to the boy such simple strains, 

As shepherds troll along the plains ; 

How Pan invented first the flute, 

And Maia’s son the lover's lute, 


G. TREVOR. 


As Love, that wicked thief, one day 
Stole honey from a hive, 

An angry bee spoiled all his play, 
And pierced his fingers five. 


Love roared with pain—his fingers 
blew, 
And stamped upon the ground, 
And then to Venus quickly flew, 
To show the horrid wound. 


«* And only think, mamma,” said he, 
«“ How very hard it is 
That such a nasty little bee 
Should give a hurt like this ?” 
But Venus laughed. “ Go! bee 
thyself, 
Dost thou do no such thing ? 
Why, thou art but a little elf, 
Yet, ah! how thou canst sting!” 


FITZJAMES PRICE. 


Pallas the pipe, and Music’s sire, 

Apollo’s mighty self, the lyre. 

But for such songs, he seemed to scout 
"em, 

Nor care a single fig about ’em. 

Then he himself began a ditty, 

About himself so soft and pretty— 

And all the loves he showed me then, 

His mother’s works, of gods and men, 

But I, what lays I knew before 

So well he sung, I knew no more— 

But his sweet songs—O who can tell 

an pen I learnt them, and how 
well; 


MOSCHUS. FITZJAMES PRICE. 


Wuen Love to fly once took occa- 
sion, 

Venus thus made proclamation : 

«* Should any see Love in the street, 

Or spy him where the cross-ways 
meet, 

Know he’s my slave, my runaway, 

Who brings him back I'll richly pay! 

A thousand little marks will show 
him, 

So among twenty you may know 
him. 

His body’s like a flame of fire, 

His little eyes flash fierce desire ; 

His words than honey sweeter be, 

Yet never with his thoughts agree. 

Enrage him and you'll quickly find 

How false and cruel is his mind ; 


For while your comfort he’s destroy- 
ing, 

You'd think the urchin was but toy- 
ing. 

His hair in golden clusters streams, 

His face with wanton lustre beams ; 

His hands, though small, work wond’- 
rous evil 

For they'll hurl you to the Devil. 

Tho’ plain his body to the sight, 

His heart is hid in blackest night. 

Wing’d like a bird around he strays, 

And on folk’s inmost vitals preys ; 

He has a pretty little bow, 

And on the string an arrow too, 

Which, though but small, has pow’r, 
alas ! 

The very gates of heav’n to pass. 
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A golden quiver too has he 

And in it many arrows be, 

Which oft have made his mother 
smart, 

So black and hardened is his heart. 

Stranger than all things is this one; 

His little torch outshines the sun. 

Should you catch him, hither bear 
him, 

Bind him fast — ay, never spare 
him ; 

Perhaps he'll weep—O, don't believe 

His tears, they flow but to deceive. 

Perhaps he'll laugh ; but whatsoe’er 

He does detain him, bring him here ; 

Would he kiss you—O, beware ! 

His kisses all envenomed are. 

Perhaps he'll say—¥‘ I'll give you 
these, 

My bow and arrows, if you please ;’ 

O, touch them not—for Love’s a liar, 

And all his gifts are gifts of fire.” 


“ Fuimus Troes!” which, being 
translated, Dame, is “ we once were 
young!” Nor are we so old now as not 
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to sympathize with such gay and glad- 
some fancies as these, the effusions of 
hearts that had never felt a painful 
wound, nor known the want of a night's 
desired rest. Yet poets soon learn the 
art of self-troubling ; and the eyes of 
each of the Three—though they all 
died young—/e may say so—may 


- have shed as many and as bitter tears 


as those of Christopher North. We 
are in that mood to-night, when “¢plea- 
sant thoughts bring sad thoughts to 
the mind ;” and yet that voice of thine 
—heaven bless thee, Mary—reciting so 
playfully those playful gracefulnesses 
—reverses the sentiment of ‘ the 
Bard,” and makes sad thoughts bring 
pleasant ones—thou witch! but now 
listen to us a rhapsodist—for we are 
conscious of an “ 0s magna sonatu- 
rum”—and—ay the crutch—let us 
stretch ourselves up to our full length, 
and in a commanding attitude recite 
what may be called an Ode. 


CHRYTO AND THESPIS, 


Two classes of Religion and Heroism contrasted in the Athenian and the 
Thracian. 


Chryto (falling listlessly on a couch). A spiritual life ’tis given us to 


inhale, 


We are its vigorous denizens to-day, 
To-morrow, weak, disconsolate, and pale, 

We sink to shadowy nothingness away : 

Then spread the couch, the flowing goblet crown, 
In mirth we'll mock the soul-corroding powers, 
Let Phceebus in Hesperian deeps go down, 

‘«* The present moment and its joys be ours.” 
Brave Thespis, for thy song! and let it be 

Of Peon, Pallas, or Pelasgic Jove, 

Or any other theme that pleaseth thee ; 

Thy songs we all admire, thy music love. 


Thes. I Thespis amaman of Thrace, 
Her rugged sons, a martial race, 
Two deities adore, 
Come fill your bumpers and be ready, 
Give the chorus deep and steady ; 
Ye have heard the song before. 
(He sings.) 
Lo, where the thunder-clouds are 
rending, 
From their livid folds descending, 
Who is it guides the sable car, 
Toward troubled earth his coursers 
bending ? 
’Tis the furious god of war. 
(Chorus). ’Tis the furious god of 
war. 


Yonder their dragon wings unfurling, 
The brands of hate anddiscord hurling, 


+ 


While the hideous lightnings glare, 
I see their serpent tresses curling ! 

Oh, the Furies they are there. 
(Cho.) Oh, the Furies they are there. 


On the orient panther riding, 

Over the festal scene presiding, 

Crowned with ivy and with vine, 

Red are his eyes, all cares deriding, 
Tis the jolly god of wine! 

(Cho.) ’Tis the jolly god of wine. 


See the revel train advancing 
(Loud the singing, light the dancing) 
Over the silvan glades and lawns, 
Cloven-footed, rudely prancing, 
Yonder reel the frolic Fauns. 
(Cho.) Yonder ree] the frolic Fauns, 
[Tuesris énds. 
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Chryto. Brave Thespis ! thou thy part hast nobly done ; 
Dear is the memory in the Hero’s soul 
Of toils and triumphs, and proud trophies won, 
Roused by the raptures of the generous bowl! 
E’en now, O Marathon, thy glory shines, 
Yonder our helmets and our lances: gleam, 
There ride the Satraps, there the Median lines, 
And there the gallies pour a turban’d stream. 
E’en now I hear the pean and the shout, - 
The trumpet and the timbrel, and behold 
The fiery sword of Freedom, and the rout 
Of reeking carnage to red Ocean rolled. 
Lsee “ Earth-shaking Neptune” knit his brows, 
And with huge trident wake the slumbering wave ; 
He spurns the’splendour of the ensanguined prows, 
The trembling tyrant and the toiling slave ! 
And oh the glad return, the crowded gates ! 
Sires, wives, and children swell the proud acclaim, 
And the aspiring song that consecrates 
The Hero’s memory to eternal fame! 


[Apel 


But thine, great goddess of the Gorgon shield ! 
Thine were the triumphs of that glorious day ! 
Thine was the arm that forced our foes to yield, 
And now thy deity demands a lay ! 

Comrades, we sing Minerva’s high renown, 
Wise in the council, in the combat bold, 

Queen of our navies, guardian of the town, 
Jove’s unborn daughter of celestial mould. 


Set down the goblet, bare the brow, 
Before the plumed goddess bow ; 
She demands no festal bowl, 

But the homage of the soul ; 

Hers is the all-presiding eye 

That can the inmost heart descry ;° 
Hers the patriot’s purest thought, 
His purest actions nobly wrought ; 
Hers the indignant hands that tear 
The tyrant from his gilded car, 
And plant an empire of her own 
Upon the ruins of his throne, 
Where the olive’s peaceful root 
Branches, blooms, and bears its fruit. 


CurytTo sings a votive ode. 
Queen of Reason and of Right, 
Queen of majesty and might 
(Who, from Jove’s threshold thunder- 

ing, toss’d 
Impious Terra’s giant host), 
Bless the lyre, its fervours raise, 
Ere it celebrate thy praise ! 
Trembling mortals turn to thee, 
Guardian of the just and free ! 
They adore thee, they implore thee 
To vindicate their liberty ! 
Seated in the heavenly hall, 
High above yon fulgent star, 
Hear thy votaries when they call, 
Shake thy egis, mount thy car, 
Thunder from thy sacred wall 
Upon the adverse ranks of war. 


But shed on us the “ light of truth;” 
Shield the virtue of our youth; 
Tell them that the victor’s wreath 


Crowns not him who shrinks at death ;_ 


Bid them know that winged Fame 

Wafts wide the hero’s godlike name, 

And that applauding heavens behold 

The immortal actions of the bold ! 

So shall thy favour'’d race inherit 

From age to age a dauntless spirit, 

Fearless, — in the field, 

By their deeds their blood declaring, 

Every death and danger daring, 

Foremost fighting, last to yield, 

And, as they strike ‘the conscious 
earth, : 

Shall from their valour tell their 
birth, 

And to the staggering foemen say, 

“ The sons of conquering Greece are 
they ! 

Haste from the hopeless strife retire, 

Pallas fills their‘souls with fire!” 

But when the sacred fanes shall bear 

The trophies of the finished war, 

And the nations bow’d and broken 

By Athena’s lightning spear, 

Tremble at the noble token 

Which our youths triumphant rear, 

Shadowing forth their high degree 

And the favours shown by thee, 

Then, Goddess, with thy olive rod 

Touch the furrow and the sod, 
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Calling down the preciotis aid 

Of Ceres, Heaven-descended maid, 

And bid the fragrant-bosoim'd Flora 

Spread her spangled garb before her, 

While the Naiades bestow, 

From darksome caves and pathless 
mountains, 

All the freshness of their fountains, 

Instilling vigour as they flow, 

Then, too, will we our prayers 
combine, 

We will build her up a shrine, 

Where, at evening’s votive hours, 

Each youth and maiden, richly laden, 

Shall appear with fruits and flowers. 

But most of all, omniscient Queen, 

Let the force of Mind be seen, 

Bid us still be great and good, 

Pure in purpose as in blood, © 

Unsubdued by hostile arms, 

Unrelax’d by pleasure’s charms ; 

Aid us in the deep debate, 

Teach us how to think and feel 

For the honour of the state, 

All our wishes consecrate, 

Bind them to the public weal ! 

Bid the patriot seek renown 

In the senatorial gown ; | 

Tell him that ambition reigns 

Over scourges over chains, 

While the devoted virtuous soul 

Can the free-born man control, 
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And mightiest nations pay res 

To its presiding Intellect } pest 
But where old Ilyssus gleams, 
Pouring wide his wandering streams, 
And the solemn groves resound 
With the awful voice of Truth, 
Calling loud from age to youth, 
There let thy sacred light abound, 
There shed a reverence profound ; 
While the flood of Reason flows, 
And the generous fervour glows, 
Let head and heart alike receive 
All the lessons thou may’st give. 
Then our honour and our glory 
(Living in immortal story), 
Guardian of the Just and Free, 
Pallas, shall redound to thee! 

A lordly offering be it thine, 
Better far than vain oblations 

Or the blood of spotless kine, 

*Tis the tribute of all nations, 

All that draw the patriot’s band, 
Or Corruption’s course withstand ; 
*Tis the applause of Reason sent 
Up to the starry firmament ; 

*Tis the noble soul’s devotion, 
Deep and boundless as the ocean 3 
*Tis an offering meet for thee, 
Guardian of the Just and Free ! 
(Ends.) 


Now; comrades! let us rise; night’s cloudy car 
Drives o’er the Hellespont, and ere the morn 
Beams from her orient portal, quit the glare 

Of sickly lamps, to tranquil sleep withdrawn. 
Cursed is the revelry that steals away 

The hours of rest, and staggers into day. 


The Mighty Minstrel recited old 
ballads with a warlike march of sound 
that made one’s heart leap, while his 
usually sweet smile-was drawn in, and 
disappeared among the glooms that 
sternly gathered about his lowering 
brows, and gave his whole aspect a 
most heroic character. Rude verses 
that from ordinary lips would have 
been almost meaningless,. from his 
were inspired with passion. Sir 
Philip Sidney, who said that Chevy 
Chace roused him. like the sound of 
a trumpet, had he heard Sir Walter 
Scott recite it, would have gone dis- 
tracted. Yet the * best judges” said 
he murdered his own poetry—we sa 
about as much as Homer. Wordswort. 
recites his own Poetry magnificently — 
while his eyes seem blind to all outward 
objects, like those of a somnambulist. 
Coleridge was the sweetest of sing. 
songers—and his silver voice * war- 


bled melody.” Next to theirs, we 
believe our own recitation of Poetry 
to be the most impressive heard in 
modern times, though we cannot deny 
that the leathern-eared have pronoun- 
ced it detestable, and the long-eared 
ludicrous ; their delight being in what 
is called Elocution, as it is taught by 
player-folks, ‘The Ode you now see 
is, we think, a fine one; but had you 
heard it, as Mrs Gentle has, all the 
while ambidexterously plying her knit- 
ting-needles, you would have jumped 
from your chair (she shows emotion 
only by stiller qnietude), and with the 
poker charged the Persians. The au- 
thor modestly signs “ Rusticus Quon- 
dam ;” and one or two of his rhymes 
betray the Londoner—but he is of the 
good old school, is full of thought, and 
his flight is sustained with unflagging 
wing and an ‘easy vigour. He is of 
the race of Bagles. 
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Two of Homer’s Hymns—Hymn 
to Venus, Hymn to Mars. Turn over 
our Volumes 30, 31, 32, and you will 
find versions of seven or eight of them 
by “the Sketcher.” They are very 
free, and in various measures—and 
display extraordinary power over the 
most difficult kinds of versification. 
In his hands the Hymn to Pan 
grows even more picturesque than 
the original; and in every stanza 
we feel that the ‘ shepherd’s awe-in- 
spiring god” must be cloven-footed— 
he cuts such miraculous capers. W. 
E. L. B. in his versions aims at clo- 
sest fidelity, and he succeeds; we 
turned from them to a small volume 
of Translations from Homer (publish- 
ed at Oxford (1831) by Talboys,) 
by William John Blew, B.A., and 
we cannot doubt that Ae is our con- 
tributor. By this time he must be in 
orders ; and we hope that he will not 
be offended with us for reading aright 
the “ letters four that form his 
name.” We have read with great 
pleasure in his volume (too thin) the 
“Delian Appollo” and “ The Bac- 
chus or the Rovers.”” Clio calls on him 
for other contributions, new to Maga— 
as these his present are ; and who will 
essay the Greater Hymn to Venus? 
That would be indeed an achievement 
of which any scholar and poet might 
be ambitious—and which, so far as 
we know, has not yet been accom- 
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plished. The Honieric Hymns, 
amounting to Thirty-Three, were dis- 
covered in the last century at Moscow, 
and edited by Ruhnken. They are 
easily divisible, says Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, in his Introduction to the 
study of the Greek Classic Poets 
(why have we not another volume ?) 
into two classes—first, regular poems 
consisting of a prologue, an appro- 
priate legend or fable, and an epi- 
logue or conclusion, of which class 
are the Hymns to Apollo, Mer. 
cury, Venus, and Ceres ; and second, 
mere preludes, or short preparatory 
addresses to, or eulogies of the divini- 
ty at whose festivals the Rhapsode was 


present, and was about to recite some. 


poem of greater length. To this class 
belong the two here so excellently 
translated by Mr Blew. In the Hymn 
to Mars, Mr Coleridge observes, is 
contained a piece of astronomy, some. 
thing later in date than the Homeric 
age, and involving a representation at 
variance with the popylar account of 
the god of war. The poet, too, counts 
from Saturn through Jupiter to Mars ; 
and the word rvgavves is used, which is 
not to be found in the Iliad or Odys- 
sey. Hermann alone, of eminent mo- 
dern critics, attributes these hymns to 
Homer ; but the ancients believed they 
were his with almost as much confi- 
dence as his two great Epics. 


HYMN TO VENUS, 


Avor’p, gold-crown'd, bright-blushing Aphrodite, 
I sing the Queen of Cyprus’ sea-girt height, 
Whither the dank breath of the blowing West, 
Wave-cradled, bare her in her foamy nest, 

O’er the froth’d Ocean’s wildly-boiling breast. 


Her, then, the gem-wreathed Hours with greeting glad 
Received, and straight in deathless raiment clad : 
And on her brow immortal proudly set 
A glorious, golden, rich-wrought coronet : 

And hung a jewel in each pierced ear, 

Of mountain-brass, than gold itself more dear. 
Then round her tender neck and breasts of snow 
Those golden chains they wound, whose sunny glow 
Had oft their own bright shapes illum’d, when they 
Join'd in Jove’s halls th’ Immortals’ glad array : 
Thus, by their gentle hands attired, the Hours 

Led the young Goddess to the Ethereal Powers. 
They saw, and kindly welcomed her, and laid 
Softly their hands on hers, and inly pray’d— 

Each, that the nymph, his virgin-bride become, 
With him might hasten to his starry home. 
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Thus gazed all Heaven in strange delight, to see 
The form of violet-braided Cytheré. 
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Hail to thee, dark-eyed! honey-tongued, all hail ! 
In song’s sweet strife vouchsafe me to prevail ; 
Tune thou my lyre, and I will tell of thee, 

In after-strains of sweetest minstrelsy. 


HYMN TO MARS. 


Mars, the strong one, mighty soul’d, 

Mail’d in brass and helm’d with gold, 

Weigher of the War-car down, 

Warder of the leagur’d town, 

Shielded champion, staunch of hand, 

Wielder of stout spear and brand, 

Labourer—whom no toils can quell, 

Bulwark of Heaven’s citadel, 

Sire of conquest nobly won, 

Friend of deeds in justice done, 

Foe to men of froward mood, 

Leader of the leal and good, 

Manhood’s staff right boldly bearing, 

Marshal of all gallant daring, 

Aye thy flame-track’d circle turning 
’Midst the starry wanderers seven ; 

Borne by coursers redly burning 
Round the third bright ring of Heaven. 


Hear me—thou! man’s fast ally, 
Giver of youth with courage rife, 
And flash upon me, from on high, 
The beam that long may cheer my life— 
The kindling might of victory. 
So will I bravely from my brow 
Ward the sharp stroke of wrong, and bow 
Beneath thy spirit’s calm control 
The treacherous swelling of my soul ; 
So curb keen anger’s headstrong power; 
That goads me oft in passion’s hour, 
To tread the bleak, the cruel path 
Of brawling, bitterness, and wrath. 


Thus with a quiet strength of heart 
Bless me, O thou that blessed art, 
And let me dwell beneath the still 
Sweet reign of peace that knows no ill, 
Far from the foeman’s rancorous hate, 
Far from the tyrant-grasp of fate. 





Who would have thought it? Cof- 
fee! Peter's tread is soft as ‘ the 
pard’s velvet foot on Libyan sands,” 
or a cat’s on a Turkey carpet. He 
must have come and gone like a ghost 
in our old English theatres, “in an in- 
visible garment.” A few more spoon- 
fuls of sugar-candy and an additional 
dash of cream. Madam, you are get- 
ting stingy, andmay endin a Duchatel! 
A thimbleful of cogniac would give 


point to this cup—and eke to yours— 
there—that’s a good old girl—Now let 
us TRY Evrerre.—The goddess is in 
her gait! Would that the General had 
never seen her face! Had we not 
gone to Jerusalem—forty years ago 
she would have been ours! Sit close, 
and we shall sing thee a song-—by— 
by—Atrrep DomeTtt—a new name 
to our old ears—but he has the poe 
virtue. of a song-writer —a rte 
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Let’s hold the leaf together—so ; 
sweetest, you have a palm like 
Ophelia’s—but we have too deep a 
’ sense of honour to act like Hamlet. 
He was a cruel man. Take the 
second—our voice you know is a 
soprano— 


GLEE FOR WINTER. 


Hence, rude Winter! crabbed old 
fellow, 
Never merry, never mellow ! 
Well-a-day ! in rain and snow 
What will keep one’s heart a glow? 
Groups of kinsmen, old and young, 
Oldest they old friends among ! 
Groups of friends, so old and true, 
That they seem our kinsmen too! 
These all merry all together, 
Charm away chill Winter weather ! 


What will kill this dull old fellow ? 

Ale that’s bright, and wine that’s 
mellow ! 

Dear old songs for ever new— 

Some true love, and laughter too— 

Pleasant wit, and harmless fun, 

And a dance when day is done ! 

Music, wit, and wine well plied, 

Whispered love by warm fire-side, 

Mirth at alt times all together, 

Make sweet May of Winter weather! 


We are in good voice, chuck. But 
listen with these prettiest, delicatest, 
littlest, wee earikins o’ thine, thou 
mousie, to our Solo—and tell us how 
you like our tenor. Words by the 
same fine-hearted Alfred Domett, 


SONG FOR A FAMILY PARTY, 
TO BE SUNG BY 
“All who've known each other long.” 


Ye! whose veins are like your glasses, 
From the same decanter filled, 

With a ruddy, generous liquor; 
Which, God send, may ne’er be 

chilled ! 

Come! old friends and near relations, 
Take the oath we couch in song ; 

Hand-in-hand, come pledge it fairly 
All who’ve known each other long! 


Gray heads, green heads, join in cho- 
Tus, 
All who can or cannot sing, 
Put your hearts into your voices 


Till we make the old house ring ! 
Let us swear by all that’s kindly, 
All the ties of old and young, 
We will always know each other 
As we’ve known each other long ! 


By the house we oft have shaken 
(House where most of us were born), 
When the dance grew wild and romp- 


ing, 
And we kept it up till morn! 
By the old convivial table 
Where we oft have mustered strong, 
By the glasses we have emptied 
To each other’s health so long ! 


By our school-boy freaks together, 
In old days with mischief rife— 
Fellowship, when youth on pleasure 
Flung away redundant life ! 
By bereavements, mourned in com- 
mon— 
By the hopes, a fluttering throng, 
We have felt when home returning, 
Parted from each other long! 


By the fathers who, before us, 
Silver-haired together grew, 

Who so long revered each other— 
Let us swear to be as true! 

Swear no selfish jealous feeling 
E’er shall creep our ranks among, 

E’er make strangers of the kinsmen 
Who have known each other long! 


No! whate’er our creed or party, 
Riches—rank—or poverty, 

With a second home, without one, 
True and trusty still we'll be ! 


Still we'll drink and dance together— 


Gather still in-muster strong— 
And for ever know each other 
As we've. known each other long ! 


That is a rehearsal, love; but we 
shall sing it with all our birr at “ the 
Gathering.” You have promised to 
take the head of the table—and—hear 
us—oh ! that you would at /ast—occu- 
py the place—permanently and by 
sacred right !—Well—well—we are 
mute—but the world is waiting for the 
event—and ’tis a censorious world— 
howsomever, let us take another twig 
at EuTERPE. 

Our dear Madam, here are some 
very superior stanzas. ‘ The Por- 
trait,” of whom, think you? They 
are not of very recent date ; but the 
subject is fresh for ever, as a star— 

‘¢ The star of Jove so beautiful and large.” 


Nor are they unworthy of the sub- 
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ject—the best lines these we have 
seen regarding one 


‘¢ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 


THE PORTRAIT. 


«“ Wuy dost thou fix so earnestl 
Thy gaze? I fain would seek, 

What is it calls that sudden sigh, 

And bids the tear start to thine eye, 
The colour to thy cheek?” 


«“ The reason wouldst thou understand, 
Approach and gaze with me, 

A form portray’d by peneil grand, 

Beneath some mighty master’s hand, 
His noblest work I see.” 


_ * And is that all? and know’st thou not 


Whose form is pictur’d there ? 
Those traits once seen were ne’er 
forgot ; ; 
But read them well—thou’lt soon allot 
The honour’d name they bear.” 


“« That dauntless brow might best 
beseem 
A warrior’s daring mood ; 
The lip of pride, the eye’s dark gleam 
Show firm resolve, command supreme, 
Danger and foes subdu’d.” 


“These mark, indeed, the conqueror 
tried 
On many a well-fought plain ; 
But canst thou nought discern, beside 
High deeds and military pride? 
O turn, and look again.” 


* Calm wisdom on that front sublime, 
Care on the faded cheek, 

A glance to pierce the depths of time, 

And rule mankind through every clime, 
The statesman’s soul eee 


“ Look yet once more, peruse aright 
The mind character’d here— 

Greatness, above ambition’s flight, 

Or faction’s rage, or envy’s blight— 
Justice and truth severe. 


“ Still loftier praise his deeds afford, 
Might I such meed bestow. 
Blest hero! whose redeeming sword 
Peace, safety, liberty restored” — 
« Enough, I know him now!” 


* Yes, one alone might ever claim 
Such splendour of renown, 

And such the unsullied, sacred fame 

Doth consecrate Ais deathless name, _ 
And eyery action crown. 
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‘“* Then marvel. not my bosom glow’d 
His glory to behold, 

And sigh’d to think ingratitude, 

And base detraction’s viper brood, 
Even here blind warfare hold. 


‘¢ But vain—as in the illustrious hour 
His victories that seal’d, 
When Europe’s fate did darkly lower 
Unharm’d amid the fiery shower, 
Her ’venger and her shield, 


“ He stood serene—still shall he stand, 
By civil broils unmoved, 

The light, the safeguard of the land 

’Gainst foreign foe, or trait’rous band, 
In peace, in war, approved. 


** So let his fame all nations spread, 
All hearts his praise ayow, 
Bring laurels for his glorious head, 
And bid the immortal amarynths 
- shed, 
Their honours on his brow. ” 


Meek spirit mine! and gentlest of 
the Gentiles! to thee in every walk of 
life the good and the great are dear; 
but well we know that thou lovest best 
the paths of peace, and, soul-sickened, 
recoilest from the shouts of victory 
that rend “ the war-clouds rolling 
dun” over fields of blood. «“ Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace!” These 
words from thy lips how often have 
they ‘sank like music in my heart!” 
They call thee a Methodist, Mary! 
Who? The inane—and worse than the 
inane, the inflated with this world’s 
vanities ; and true it is that Method 
reigns—with soft and noiseless sway 
—over thy mien, thy manners, and 
thy mind—regular and ordered thy 
mild domestic movements all—as those 
of that star—we have named from 
thee—at home in heaven, whether 
shining by itself alone, or in galaxy 
conspicuous still by its own peculiar 
light! Something sad there ever is 
in the most lustrous imagery of Night ; 
but thou art joyful, too, as the day, 
and then the beauty of holiness shows 
in thee like the Sun glorifying the 
clouds. The clouds of Life! 

Here are two sonnets—written in a 
fair and staid hand—not unlike thine 
own—only a little rounder—and we 
should guess the author to be a clergy- 
man—and one who for not a few years 
has ministered at the altar. They are 
tender and. solemn ; and flow purely 
from a religious spirit, Yet a layman 
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he may be—there are many such in _ -_ its character given by the : 
Cc ure. e 


England—for their education is Chris- 


COWSLIP GREEN. 







BY H, T. 


WuHen every vernal hope and joy decays, 
When love is cold, and life is little worth, 
Age yields to heaven the joyless lees of earth, 
Offering their Lord the refuse of his days : 

O wiser she, who, from the voice of praise, 
Friendship, intelligence, and guiltless mirth, 
Fled timely hither, and this rural hearth 
Rear’d for an altar ; not with sterile blaze 

Of virgin fire one mystick’s cell to light, 
Selfish devotion ; but its warmth to pour 
Creative through the cold chaotic night 

Of rustic ignorance ; thence, bold, to soar 
Through hall and princely bower with radiant flight, 
Till peer and peasant bless the name of Morr. 


BARLEY WOOD. 


A voice in vision-haunted Gibeon came : 

‘* Because thou didst not earth’s poor gauds admire, 
Renown and power, but wisdom didst desire, 

Gain the pure object of thy virtuous aim, 
Withal thou hast not sought thee wealth and fame.”’ 
Like was thy blessing, Morr! who didst require 
Wisdom from heaven, and from Renown retire ; 
Wealth bless’d thy home, and honour grac’d thy name. 
Happy thine age! gazing each tranquil day, 
O’er hill, wood, ocean, and green valley, where 

Rose, central, the heaven-pointing church-tower gray ! 
Such, too, the prospect of thy soul ; a fair 

And shining scene life’s vale before thee lay, 

With one heaven-pointing hope all central there. 


How it howls! That was a very 
avalanche. Worse weather than 
Christmas week, though that was wild, 
and the snow-winds preached charity 
to all who had roofs overhead—to- 
wards the houseless and them who 
huddle round hearths where the fire is 
dying or dead. Those blankets must 
have been a Godsend indeed to not a 
few families, and your plan is prefer- 
able to a Fancy-Fair. Yet that is 
good too—nor do we find fault with 
them who dance for the Destitute. We 
sanction amusements that give relief 
to misery—and the wealthy may waltz 
unblamed for behoof of the poor. Two 
minutes and ’twill be Sabbath morning, 
How serene the face of that Time- 
Piece! and how expressive! Your 


chair comes at one—the fire is low, 
but bright—read you now, beloved 
friend, and there is true piety as well 
as true poetry in this “ Christmas 





Hymn.” ’Tis by the same gentleman 
whose merry songs we .chanted an 
hour ago. The most cheerful are of- 
ten the most religious—a wise mirth 
observes due place and season—and 
the eyes that smile brightest are often 
the most ready to be filled with tears. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Ir was the calm and silent night !— 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was Queen of land and 
sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hush’d do- 
main : 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight . 
Centuries ago ! 
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1887.] 
Twas in the calm and silent night !— 
The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight 
From lordly revel, rolling home ! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of bound- 
less sway 3 
What recked the Roman, what befel 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
Astreak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half-shut . stable 
door 
Across his path. 
nought 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air, how calm, and cold, and 
thin, 


He passed,—for 


In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


Oh strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and 
cares 5 
The earth was still—dut knew not why 
The world was listening—«nawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for 
ever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to 
sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night ! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness—charmed and holy 
now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay new-born, 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and 
Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


Youareremembering Milton’s Hymn 
on the Morning of Christ's Nativity ! 
written in his Twenty-First year, and 
probably, says Bishop Newton, “ as 
a College Exercise.”” In Cowper's 
hands, the Task soon grew into a work 
oflove. But here the theme was all 
divine; and, if indeed a College 
Exercise it was, such music must have 
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sunk deep into many a wondering and 


reverential young spirit, meditating 
on tidings of great joy, 


‘* Where through the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 


All true Hymns—for they are holy— 
may be read without abatement of 
emotion—the humble interchanging 
with the high—the sweet with the 
solemn—so congenial are all religious 
moods—awoke by light from heaven, 


** No war or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high up 
hung, 

The hooked chariot stood, 

Unstained with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the armed 
throng, 

And kings stood still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord 
was by. 


But peaceful was the night, 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds with wonder whist 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sat brooding on the 
charmed wave.” 


Recite again the simple Hymn yet 
in your hand, and you will feel its 
beauty even the more after those mag- 
nificent stanzas. Nor will the three 
little compositions we shall now our- 
selves recite, fall unheeded on your 
ear yet sounding with those multi- 
tudinous harmonies, for they are sin. 
cere—as the dews on Hermon, 


SUMMER EVENING IN HERTS, 
(COMPOSED MANY SEASONS AGO.) 


How calm the valley's slunibering 

breast, pate 
Faint murmuring to the breeze! 
How rich the sunbeams from the west, 
That on the rustic gables rest, ~ 
And glimmer through the trees! 


How cool the shadows that descend 
Upon the village green, 
Where yonder elms their arms extend 
Across the rush-girt pool, to lend 
The nightingale a screen ! 

*2F 
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Lost are the sounds of summer care 

Upon the fragrant mead ; 

Through sombre lanes and freshening 
air 

The weary mowers homeward fare, 

And silent dews succeed. 


Hushed is the vagrant curlew’s call 
That echoed from the fallow, 

The swift is roosting by the wall, 
The cushat in the firs so tall, 

The cuckoo in the sallow ; 


With noiseless wing and feeble note, 
The bat wheels through the gloom, 
While nightly moths by thousands 

float, : 
From out the secret shades remote, 
Their orgies to resume! 


Our Two Vases. 
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Hail mantling hour of calm decline, 
Thy presence I can prize ; 
Fair are the morning suns, but mine 
Be the last mellow gleams that shine 
Upon the summer skies ; 


Mine be the pensive mood that brings 

Long trains of reverie, 

The shades of bygone thoughts and 
things, 

And oft unseen the secret springs 

Of tender memory : 


Then as the fond emotion grows, 
And living sense is given, 

The strife of Love rekindling glows, 
And tearful, trembling hopes repose 
With happy souls in Heayen. 


TO AN EVENING CLOUD RAINING IN THE DISTANCE. 


Farr cloud that floatest over yonder hill, 

Thou shed’st no lightnings on thy peaceful way, 
But from thy fleecy folds soft dews distil, 
Cheering the languor of declining day. 


Yet dost thou bear upon thy brow the beams 
Of him whose radiance summon’d thee at noon, 
From out the murmur of thy kindred streams 
To scatter on the earth this evening boon ; 


Nor dost thou scorn to own him sinking now 
Through the dim precincts of the darkling west, 
But answerest his last look, as if to show 

That all thy bounty was but his bequest. 


Thou art an emblem of true charity, 

In aspect bland, and liberal indeed, 

Blessing and blessed, yet pointing modestly 

To one who gave her gifts and bade her speed! 


A PICTURE (IN THE DARK MONASTIC AGES). 


Nay, Shepherd! Turn I prythee turn away, 
This is no place where nibbling flocks should come ; 
Nay break not on this solitary gloom 

With bark of watchful dog's and rustic lay ! 

Lo, the clouds gather, and with troublous fringe 
Threaten the mountain tops, and now the wind 
Bids yonder lank and shaggy forest cringe, 

And in her tangled lair affrights the hind : 

The convent bell is hushed upon the hill, 

And in this hour of solitude and shade, 

By the good brethren to the Lord is paid 

The tribute of a pure devoted will ; 

Now do the hands that once could wield the sword 
And rein the charger in the wild crusade, 

Clasp the dear symbol and the knotted chord, 
And supplicate for guidance, light and aid, 

That they their humbler duties may fulfil. 





1837.) 


They are by our unknown friend Rus- 
TIcUs QUONDAM. 

In our day it was Wordsworth who 
restored the Sonnet to its place in 
Poetry. His Book of Sonnets—were 
they all in one Book—would be 
the Statesman’s, Warrior's, Priest’s, 
Sage’s Manual. To him we now— 
for the first time—and we shall soon 
see the application made by others 
with a proud air of originality—apply 
his own line to the Lark in Heaven— 


‘¢ A privacy of glorious light is there.” 


Many hundred excellent sonnets have 
been inspired by his; and the best, 
perhaps, have been by our “ Sketcher.”’ 
They are not imitations of Words- 


worth’s—any more than Wordsworth’s 


are imitations of Milton’s—or Milton's 
of the greatest of the Italian Masters. 
The subjects are all his own, and his 
own the handling; he is unequalled 
in the picturesque; and the Poet’s pen 
does the work—as far as words can 


SONNETS. 
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compete with colours—of the painter’s 
pencil. But his Sonnets are full of 
thought and feeling—often most inge- 
nious—and as often profound; “grace 
is in all his steps” in his gayer moods 
of fancy ; he is oceasionally guaint— 
a quality that cannot be described, but 
is felt to be delightful—and. though 
not seldom harsh in his versification, 
and in his diction obscure, he is never 
weak, and always original—for his ef- 
fusions are all the fruits of his own 
experiences, and his is an eye 


‘* That broods‘and sleeps on its own heart.” 


Mr Chapman’s Sonnets we need not 
characterise, but leave these Six to 
speak for themselves ;—ere we shall 
have recited them, the Time-piece 
will have struck One o’clock of Sab- 
bath morning—and thou, Life of our 
Life, must then leave us, and carry 
with thee our blessing to thine own 
near home. 


BY M. J. CHAPMAN. 


I. 
Who that has gazed upon Orion’s belt, 


The fretted ceiling of the vaulted sky, 

The starry region's vast Infinity, 

The host of wheeling worlds, and hath not felt 
His heart before the glorious presence melt ? 
He that has upward looked, with earnest eye 
Of kindling Faith and meek Holly 

Must know Who in his far pavilion dwelt 
Higher than highest star, in His own light, 
Before that ever in procession moved 

The heavenly lamps, or to the creature’s sight 


The made proclaimed the Maker. 


None e’er loved 


To moralize the sweet face of the Night, 
But found his spirit softened and reproved. 


Art thou so soon forgotten? thou, the loved 

Of all who knew thee? have the charm, the grace, 
The dove-like softness, left behind no trace 

For memory to hallow—as behoved 

Him most, whom more than all thy love approved ? 
Poor man! that only prized thy form and face, 
Those loved while living for his warm embrace, 
Forgets them now and thee by death removed. 
Lovely in life and lovelier in thy death! 

Dejected visage, sobs, and tearful eyes 

Expressed brief sorrow for thy stifled breath— 
Mirth, laughter in a month! and sorrow flies. 
?Tis well: thou heedest not, Elizabeth ! 

This thankless world—who could in Paradise ? 


III. 
She is not beautiful, but lovely—grace 
Plays ever round her even-parted lips, 
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Sweeter their dew than that the bee-bird sips ; 
Meek gentleness sits throned on her face ; 

The purest lilies lovingly embrace 

Her sweet cheek-roses ; of more worth than ships 
Of Tarshish with their wares, without eclipse 
Truth’s light shines in her as a dwelling-place. 


Can loveliness disturb and beauty sting ? 

Doubts with his hopes must every lover hive, 

Not honey all, while, inly passioning, Or 
He deems his fair “ the cruelest she alive.” retur’ 
Exquisite passion ! life’s ecstatic spring ! 180], 
Who, without thee, would be content to live ? Uppe 


IV. the ¢ 
Oft in Hesperian climes, when dewy eve chiefl 
Drops her grey veil, the liquid air is shining ditior 
With star-like sparkles ; then the lover pining 
With secret fears, but willing to believe admit 
Deceitful hopes still ready to deceive, 
Through the pine forest paces, and refining and t 
His thoughts by passion’s alehymy, ’gins twining arbitr 
Wreaths of sweet fancies, and forgets to grieve. prote 
Now comes a blight to nip his buds of spring, rights 
Now a bright sunshine follows on the hail ; partic 
And to his mind the flitting fire-flies bring Th 
An image of his thoughts—for, as they sail, ed W 
One while they shine, then darkling droop the wing— not ii 
So hope and fear with him by turns prevail. the w 











Vv. 
Sisters, unmothered in your tender years, abunc 
Fond objects of your father’s anxious care, were 
Who with each other sympathizing share publi 
The thoughts of innocence, hopes, wishes, fears, we fit 
From the same fountain drawing smiles or tears ; moir 
So far, so well: still better, gentle pair! 
If to life’s end, in after life too rare, for tl 
Inviolate union each to each endears. ing t 
Let not the rude world’s weeds and brambles smother positi 
The blossoms of sweet love that grace your prime ; granc 
Still hand in hand, still loving one another, temp! 
Travel unto that extreme bourne of time, ture y 
That now divides you from your sainted mother— lesley 
So live that ye may reach her happy clime. 


V1. i the y 
TO THE REY. DR WORDSWORTH; MASTER OF TRINITY. talent 


Worthy ! that in the fulness of thy years ie ractel 
Dost crown with honour’s wreath thy lettered ease, 
In thee fresh youth the just example sees count 
Of one who, living well, life’s end not fears, A 
Reaping in age the fruit that virtue bears ; a 
To cherish worth and genius thee doth please, nh 
As now in Lycidas—with acts like these, —_e 
How much authority itself endears ! order 
The praise of those we honour is a goad, 

And kindness pricks the bosom like a dart, 
As that quick, sensitive true-heart late showed, “i 
Melting in tears. Good seed thou didst impart 
To a good soil, not scatter by the road, » 1802, 
Brightening the fresh green of a noble heart. Vor 
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WAR IN THE DECCAN. 


Our last article terminated with the 
return of Colonel Wellesley, in May, 
1801, from the armament destined for 
Upper Egypt, to his former command 
in Mysore. From that period until 
the end of 1802, his attention was 
chiefly directed to improving the con- 
dition and consolidating the resources 
of the ceded provinces. Under his 
administration, their defence was pro- 
vided for, their tranquillity secured, 
and the inhabitants, long oppressed by 
arbitrary and excessive exactions, were 
protected in the enjoyment of their 
rights by a strong, vigilant, and im- 
partial government. 

There are few documents connect- 
ed with this tranquil—but certainly 
not inactive— period to be found in 
the work before us. We regret this, 
and trust that the deficiency may yet 
be supplied ; * but we already possess 
abundant proof that his great powers 
were most beneficially devoted to the 
public service. Among the despatches 
we find a very able and valuable me- 
moir on the importance of Seringa- 
patam, both as a convenient depot 
for the coast of Malabar, and afford- 
ing the most favourable and secure 
position for the establishment of a 
grand arsenal and magazine. Con- 
templating the probability of a rup- 
ture with the Marhattas, Colonel Wel- 
lesley likewise furnished the Supreme 
Government with a full statement of 
his opinions as to the mode in which 
the war should be conducted. The 
memoir on this subject is one of great 
talent, and evinces an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and the military 
and geographical features of the 
country. 

Among other interesting papers 
connected with this period, there is 
one, entitled, «* A Journal of the mea- 
sures taken, arrangements made, and 
orders given, in consequence of the 


notice received from Mr Webbe and 
the Commander-in-Chief, that it was 
probable an army would be assem- 
bled on the Toombuddra, with a view 
to operations in the Marhatta terri- 
tory.” Though it is impossible to 
give the whole of this journal, which 
is of considerable length, we shall lay 
before our readers enough to excite 
astonishment at the extraordinary men- 
tal activity of the writer. It must be 
remembered, however, that the follow- 
ing quotation enumerates only the 
measures adopted, and orders issued 
in one day with reference to a single 
object, and that, in addition, Colonel 
Wellesley had to. discharge all the 
onerous duties of his extensive go- 
vernment, both military and political. 

The journal commences on the 12th 
of November, 1802, and terminates on 
the 4th of December following. It 
was intended solely as a private memo- 
randum, to enable Colonel Wellesley 
to feel secure that nothing had been 
omitted in the various preliminary 
arrangements required in the project- 
ed expedition. The preparations being 
completed, the journal was disconti- 
nued. 

*¢ 12th November, 1802.—Received a 
letter from Mr Webbe, dated the 9th, 
giving me notice of the probability that 
an army would be assembled on the Toom- 
buddra. 

‘© I had a communication with Mr 
Piele, in which I urged him to desire 
Puoneah to put the forts of Hurryhur 
and Hoonelly in decent repair. I gave 
him notice of the probable want of grain 
and rice, and desired him to urge the 
Dewan to stop the exportation of the 


- former entirely, and of the latter from 


the countries bordering on the Ghauts. 
I likewise desired him to give notice to 
the Dewan that we should want 20,000 
sheep per mensem, and that they ought 
to begin to collect between Sera and Chit- 
tledroog. I desired the commissary of 
stores of Seringapatam to prepare an 





5 Of the three yolumes of Colonel Wellesley’s letters, lately discovered at Madras, 
pia that a considerable portion will be found to relate to the transactions of 
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equipment for a force which would re- 
quire twenty field-pieces, and to repair 
all the carriages that required it: 

** T wrote to Captain Johnson, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to desire that he 
would carry into execution his plan for 
removing six 12-pounders from’ Goa to 
Hullihall. 

** J wrote to Lieutenant Dillon, the 
acting resident at Goa, to request that he 
would undertake to remove to Hullihall 
all the Company’s stores at Goa, begin- 
ning with the arrack and the 12-pounder 
shot. 

** T wrote to Mr Reeves, the paymas- 
ter, Major Doolan, the commanding- 
officer at Goa, and Mr Read, the collec- 
tor, to urge the adoption of all the 
measures which could facilitate these 
operations. 

** T ordered Mr Gordon to lay in thirty 
garces of rice, at Hullihall in Soondah. 

** I wrote to Mr Read, to request he 
would facilitate this measure, and that he 
would let me know how much more Soon- 
dah could supply. 

** Captain Barclay wrote, by my orders, 
to the Brinjarry Gomasteh, Mutrin Lal- 
lah, to desire him to come up from Con- 
jeveram immediately, and to inform him 
that all the Brinjarries in the Carnatic, 
Mysore, and ceded districts, would be im- 
mediately wanted ; that they were to load 
and join the army. 

** He also wrote to all the Naigs of the 
Brinjarries, directing them to load, and 
wait for orders to move. 

** IT received a letter from General 
Stewart of the 9th, ordering certain corps 
to be prepared for the field, and certain 
other preparations, and desiring my opi- 
nions on certain points. I gave him those 
opinions in a letter of this date.” 


We are now about to enter on the 
Marhatta War; but, in order to ren- 
der the despatches connected with it 
fully intelligible to the general reader, 
it will be necessary to precede them 
with a brief historical and geographi- 
eal account of the country about to be- 
come the scene of hostilities. 

The Marhattas are a bold and war- 
like race, who had long subdued the 
country stretching northward from 
the Toombuddra river to Delhi, and 
eastward from the gulf of Cambay to 
the bay of Bengal. .Their territory 
therefore was of vast extent, being lit- 
tle less than 1000 miles long and: 900 
broad. It included many fertile pro- 
vinees, thronged with towns and vil- 
lages, and enriched by internal com- 
merce. The whole population of the 
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Marhatta dominions was computed at 
40 millions, of which about nine-tenths 
were Hindoos, and the rest Mahomed. 


ans. 

Of the history of this formidable 
peo le little is known. From the first 

{ahomedan conquest, until the reign 

of Aurungzebe, they appear to have 
escaped the notice of the historian, 
Probably their territory was divided 
into small principalities, individually 
little formidable, and prevented by 
jealousies from forming any extensive 
coalition. Sevagee, who flourished 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first leader who uni- 
ted these discordant tribes and chief. 
tains under one sovereignty. He 
enlarged his dominions by conquest; 
and his son Sambogee, being also of 
warlike habits, extended them still 
farther. The latter, however, being 
made prisoner, was put to death by 
Aurungzebe, and his son Sahoo Rajah 
succeeded to the Musnud. This im. 
becile prince delegated his whole at. 
thority to a Brahmin named Bellages, 
by whom the government was cot- 
ducted. Bellagee, like a skilful politi. 
cian, seems to have been contented with 
possessing the power of a monarch, 
without coveting fhe insignia, and as. 
suming no higher title than that of 
Peshwah, or minister, he exercised the 
effective sovereignty of the Marhatta 
empire. On his death, Bajee Rao his 
son succeeded to his authority, and this 
anomalous form of government has 
continued to the present day, the office 
of Peshwah having become hereditary, 
and each successor being regularly in- 
stalled by the Rajah of Sattarah, his 
nominal sovereign and real prisoner. 

Had the power of this vast empite 
remained concentrated under a single 
ruler, it must have endangered the it- 
dependence of all the neighbouring 
states. Fortunatély, this was not the 
case. Soon after its foundation it be 
eame divided among five princes o 
chiefs, who, though ackiow ee 
modified allegiance to the captive Ra- 
jah of Sattarah, entertained a jealous 
and hostile feeling towards each 
other. 

In 1802, these were as follows :— 

Ist. Racosre Buoonstan, Raja of 
Berar, who having been Buckshee ot 
Commander in Chief, under the Raja 


of Sattarah, received the province of 


Berar in Jaghire, as a recompense 
his services. Subsequently, he assett 
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ed his independence, and converted 
his Jaghire into a separate state. 

2d. Dowxiat Rao Scrnpian. This 
powerful chieftain held the greater 
part of Malwa, and all Candeish, the 
cities and districts of Delhi and Agra, 
anda considerable portion ofthe Dooab 
between the Jumna and Ganges. 

3d. Jeswunt Rao Hoxikar. An- 
other vassal or Jaghiredar, who assert- 
ed his independence. His territory 
consisted of part of Malwa and the city 
and district of Indore. 

4th. Tue Guicwar, who held the 
rich provinee of Guzerat. 

And, 5th, Tur Peisnowa BaseeE Rao, 
holding the hereditary dominions of 
the Rajah of Sattarah in vicarious so- 
vereignty, and maintaining his court 
at Poonah, the capital. 

Such were the principal Marhatta 
leaders at the commencement of the 
war in 1803. Both in its foreign and 
its domestic relations the Marhatta 
empire was regarded as a confedera- 
tion of princes, of which the Raja of 
Sattarah was lord paramount, and the 
Peshwah the acknowledged organ of 
his government. The power of con- 
ducting negotiations with foreign 
states was alone vested in the Peshwah, 
though it was one which he did not 
venture to exercise without the con- 
currence of the chief feudatories when- 
ever their interests were to be affect- 
ed by the treaty. The latter, how- 
ever, asserted and exercised the right 
of separately negotiating in all matters 
exclusively relating to their own ter- 
titory. Thus each of the Marhatta 
princes formed alliances and made war 
or peace without’ reference to the 
Peshwah. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more 
fragile than the bonds which held 
together the different members of 
this vast confederation. Of these 
Scindiah was the most formidable. 
His predecessor had received a num- 
ber of French adventurers into his 
pay, who had organized and in- 
structed in European discipline an 
amy of 38,000 infantry and 8000 
cavalry, with an artillery consisting of 
120 pieces of iron, and 150 pieces of 
brass ordnance. To a Frenchman 
named Perron, Scindiah confided the 
government of his northern provinces, 
while by his superior power, he over- 
awed the Peshwah, and maintained a 
pepeneeuing influence at Poonah. 

his influence naturally excited the 
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jealousy of Holkar, who adopted every 
measure to render his army equal in 
numbers and discipline to that of his 
rival. With this view he likewise 
engaged a number of European 
officers, and as by far the larger pro- 
portion of the adventurers then in 
India were Frenchmen, the great ma- 
jority of those who entered his service 
were of that nation. Thus it hap- 
pened, that at the period in question, 
the Peshwah, Scindiah, and Holkar, 
each possessed armies almost entirely 
officered by enemies to England, a 
state of things which could not but 
excite apprehension in the Govern- 
ment at Calcutta. 

The character of the Marhatta go- 
vernment was essentially predatory. 
Every other Hindoo state devoted a 
considerable portion of its wealth to 
the purposes of internal improvement. 
They had erected pagodas, construct- 
ed tanks, canals, and other works of 
public utility. But it seems to have 
been the object of the rulers of this 
great empire not to build up but to 
destroy. Their revenue did not arise 
from the prosperity of a people pro- 
tected in their peaceful industry, but 
from violent anit fluctuating exactions 
on the cultivators of the soil, and pre- 
datory irruptions into the territory of 
the neighbouring states, from which | 
even the regular payment of the esta- 
blished chout, or tribute, did not ex- 
es them. 

he predatory principle of the Go- 
vernment, of course influenced the cha.- 
racter of the people. The inhabitants 
of a town or district, when robbed of 
their property, endeavoured to replace 
it, not by honest industry, but by car- 
rying off that of their neighbours. 
Thus every village was necessarily for- 
tified, and the whole nation might be 
regarded as a horde of marauders, to 
whom war was always welcome, as 
affording additional sanction, and a 
wider scope, to the system of plunder 
on which they depended for subsist. 
ence. 

The chief strength of the Marhatta 
armies consisted in their cavalry, the 
description of force best adapted to 
their rapid and desultory movements. 
Like the Cossacks, the Marhattas 
were only formidable when mounted. 
Their character was little suited to 
the slow and regular operations of in- 
fantry. When compelled to act in 
that capacity they wanted confidence 
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in themselves and in their leaders, and 
could never be rendered thoroughly 
amenable to the trammels of European 
discipline. 

Towards the British Government 
the whole of the Marhatta chiefs had 
cherished an unfriendly spirit, though 
prudence had prevented its breaking 
out into acts of absolute hostility. It 
may readily be supposed, therefore, 
that they regarded the recent suc- 
cesses of the British arms with an 
evil eye. In the vigorous and decid- 
ed policy which in a single campaign 
had crushed the power of Tippoo, 
they saw or suspected the danger of 
their own states. It is true, that at the 
commencement and during the con- 
tinuafice of the Mysore war, the 
Peshwah had professed friendship, but 
he by no means fulfilled the stipula- 
tions of the treaty into which he had 
entered with Lord Cornwallis. Lord 
Wellesley, however, being desirous 
of securing his co-operation, offered 
him a considerable portion of the My- 
sore territory on condition of his con- 
cluding a new alliance. The proposal 
was decidedly rejected by the Peshwah. 
The secret of this decision lay in the 
fact that Scindiah, with his army, was 
in the neighbourhood of Poonah, and 
directed the councils of the court. No 
further doubt, therefore, could be en- 
tertained of the unfriendly disposition 
of these formidable chieftains, and it 
became necessary to provide for the 
consequences of an approaching rup- 
ture. With this view, early in 1802, 
an alliance was concluded with the 
Guicwar, sovereign of Guzerat, who 
was thus prevented from confederating 
with Scindiah and the Peshwah. 

Such were the political relations 
existing between the Marhatta lead- 
ers and the British Government, 
when, in the autumn of 1802, Holkar, 
at the head of a large army, crossed 
the Nerbudda, and directed his march 
on Poonah. The united forces of 
Scindiah and the Peshwah advanced 
to meet him, and after a fruitless at- 
tempt at negotiation the armies joined 
in battle. The result was, that Hol- 
kar completely defeated his opponents, 
and the Peshwah fled towards Severn- 
droog, where he embarked for Bas- 
sein, in Guzerat. There he made 
overtures for an alliance with the Bri- 


[April, 


tish; and a treaty was concluded, 
whereby he consented to receive a 
British subsidiary force, to cede terri- 
tory for its maintenance, and to dis- 
charge all European adventurers from 
his service. 

When Holkar found himself in pos. 
session of Poonah, he declared the 
Musnud to have devolved on the son 
of Amrut Rao, brother of the fugitive 
Peshwah, and invested the father with 
the office of Prime Minister. The Bri- 
tish Government being now pledged 
by treaty to restore the Peshwah to 
his dominions, determined to put an 
end to this usurpation. With this 
view, a strong army of observation 
was assembled at Hurryhur, on the 
southern Marhatta frontier, under 
the command of Lieutenant-General 
Stuart. The Bombay Government 
was ordered to prepare for service 
all the disposable force of that Presi- 
dency, aud the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad (the Nizam’s capital) was 
likewise directed to be in readiness to 
take the field. 

The first object being to restore the 
Peshwah to his capital, General* Wel- 
lesley, with a portion of the army of 
observation at Hurryhur, was ordered 
to advance rapidly on Poonah. Colo- 
nel Stevenson, with the subsidiary 
force of the Deccan, was likewise di- 
rected to march on the same point, and 
regulate his movements by the in- 
structions of General Wellesley. Ac- 
cording to official returns, the corps 
of the latter consisted of about 10,000 
men, of whom 1700 were cavalry, and 
that under Stevenson to 7500, with 
about 1000 cavalry. 

General Wellesley commenced his 
march from Hurryhur on the 9th of 
March, 1803, and crossed the Toom- 
buddra on the 12th. His progress 
through the Marhatta territories was 
rapid and successful. The British were 
every where received as friends, and 
many of the minor chiefs or Jaghire- 
dars in the vicinity of their route ac- 
companied them in their march. The 
reputation which General Wellesley 
had acquired among the natives by his 
brilliant operations against Doondiah 
contributed not a little to this favour- 
able reception. During the whole of 
this advance, thestrictest discipline was 
maintained, and so skilfully regulated 





* He was promoted to the rank of Major-General in April 1802, 
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was the system of supply, that the 
troops endured no privations. On 
the 20th of April General Wellesley 
reached Poonah without having en- 
countered any opposition. The fol- 
lowing despatch, written on the day 


after his arrival, will be found inte- 
resting. We learn from it what were 
his impressions of the policy likely to 
be adopted by the Marhatta leaders at 
a crisis which threatened the subyer- 
sion of their power. 








s* Major-General the Hon, A. Wellesley tothe Governor- General, 


“ My Lorn, Poonah, 21st April, 1803. 

“T arrived here yesterday with the cavalry of my division, and the Marhatta 
troops under Appah Sahib, Gocklah, and pre of the Peshwah’s officers. 

“I had received repeated intimations from Colonel Close, that Amrut Rao, 
who still remained at Poonah, intended to burn that city, when I should ap 
proach with the British troops; and at last, a request from the Peshwah, that 
I would detach some of his officers, with their troops, to provide for the safety 
of his family. It was obvious, that even if I could have prevailed upon these 
officers to go to Poonah, their force was not of the description, or of such 
strength, as to prevent the execution of Amrut Rao’s design ; and I therefore 
determined to march forward with the British cavalry and the Marhattas, as 
soon as I should arrive within a long forced march from Poonah. In the mean 
time, I received intelligence that Amrut Rao was still in the neighbourhood 
on the 18th; and that he had removed the Peshwah’s family to Sevaghur, a 
measure which was generally supposed to be preparatory to burning the town ; 
and I marched on the 19th at night above forty miles to this place, making the 
total distance which the cavalry have marched, since the 19th in the morning, 
about sixty miles. 

“ Amrut Rao heard of our march yesterday morning, and marched off with 
some precipitation, leaving the town in safety. It is generally believed here, 
that he intended to burn it, and that it was saved only by our arrival. The in- 
fantry will come here to-morrow. 

“1 received a very civil letter from Amrut Rao, in answer to one which I 
wrote him. He says that he will send a person to talk to me upon his busi- 
ness. I consider it to be very important that he should be brought in, and I 
will do every thing in my power to induce him to submit to the Peshwah’s go- 
vernment. 

“ Matters in general have a good appearance. I think they all will end as 
you wish. The combined chiefs, of whom we have heard so much, have allow- 
ed us to come quietly, and take our station at this place ; and, notwithstanding 
their threats, have taken no one step to impede our march, or to divert our 
attention to other objects. Here we are now in force, in a position from which 
nothing can drive us, and in which we shall gain strength daily. On the other 
hand, they have not yet made peace among themselves; much less have they 
agreed to attack us, or in any particular plan of attack. 

“‘ If I should be mistaken, and that, in opposition to the conclusions of rea- 
soning upon the state of our affairs with each of the Marhatta chiefs, who, we 
are told, were to combine to attack us ; and upon a comparison of our means 
of annoying each and all of them, with theirs of annoying the Nizam (which 
is all that they can do), we should still have a war with them, you will have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that in consequence of the course of measures 
which you have already pursued, you have removed the seat of war to a dis- 
tance from the Company’s territories ; and that you have the means of carry- 
ing it on in such a state of preparation as to insure its speedy and suocessful 
termination. 

“In thus reasoning upon the subject, I conclude that we should have had 
to contend with this confederacy at all events ; or at least, that we should have 
had a war with the Marhatta powers, in some shape, even if this treaty with 
the Peshwah had not been concluded. 

“ Upon this point I have only to observe, that the establishment of Holkar’s 
power at Poonah, founded as it was upon repeated victories over Scindiah’s 
trcops, would probably have occasioned demands upon the Nizam. But sup- 
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posing that I may be mistaken, I declare, that from what I have seen of the 
state of this country, it would have been impossible for Holkar to maintain an 
army in the Deccan without invading the Nizam’s territory. They have not 
left a stick standing at the distance of 150 miles from Poonah ; they have eaten 
the forage and grain; have pulled down the houses, and have used the mate- 


rials as fire-wood; and the inhabitants are fled with their cattle. Excepting 
in one village, I have not seen a human creature since I quitted the neigh. 
bourhood of Meritch; so that the result of your omitting to make some ar. 
rangement for the Peshwah,,which was to occasion the re-establishment of his 
power, must have been the invasion of the Nizam’s territories ; if only for the 
subsistence of those multitudes in Holkar’s suite, or their march to the coun. 
tries to the southward of the Kistna. This last course might have procrasti- 
nated the evil; as they might, in those countries, have found subsistence for 
another year; but then their next step would have been to seek for it in the 
Company's territories, the very sources from which we should have been 
obliged to draw our supplies in the contest which must have ensued. 

Supposing, therefore, that there is a distant risk that you may havea 
contest with the Marhatta powers, you have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
in consequence of those measures, the scene of action must be at a distance 
from the Company’s territories ; and that you are in such a state of prepara. 
tion as to ensure its speedy success: at all events, it is probable that if you 
had not adopted those measures, either the Company or their ally must have 
suffered all the evils of war, without having the same means of averting them, 
or of limiting their duration. 

“ T have the honour to be,” &c. 





There is no doubt that the rapidity 
of the march to Poonah must have 
rendered it severely trying to the 
troops. In the burning climate of In- 
dia every extraordinary exertion is 
certain to be followed by a propor- 
tionate depression of the vital powers. 
It has been often observed, that Euro- 
peans in India, from their greater moral 
energy, and constitutional vigour, will 
for a single campaign bear fatigue, 
privation, and exposure to the sun, 
better than the natives. But their 
power of endurance is short-lived. 
The stamina of the over-worked sol- 
dier soon give way—lassitude and de- 
bility come on—disease consigns him 
to an hospital, and he dies ere a grey 
hair has visited his temples. This is 
a melancholy picture, but a true one. 
It represents the fate of thousands of 
brave men annually sent to tropical 
regions in the service of their country. 
The sword, no doubt, is a depopulator 
of very respectable powers. Its ef- 
fects are more sudden and visible, and 
therefore more striking to the imagi- 
nation. Poets and poetical prose- 
writers—the latter a class abhorred by 
gods and men—generally despatch 
their heroes by it whenever it is found 
convenient to get them out of the 
way. But in point of extent, its ra- 
vages are insignificant when compared 
with those of climate. The former 
occasionally pauses in the work of 


destruction. Sometimes for a dozen 
years together, the bayonets of an ar- 
my are bloodless as the blade of Sir 
Frizzle Pumpkin ;—firelocks discharge 
nothing but blank cartridges, and the 
regulation cut-and-thrusts would en- 
joy an absolute sinecure but for their 
occasional employment as_toasting- 
forks. But the pestilence which lurks 
in the air, which no eye hath seen, 
though it has closed millions of the 
brightest, never rests from its labours. 
Some it kills suddenly, and theirs is 
the more enviable lot, Others it 
blights in their prime, changing the 
strong man into a yellow and blood- 
less spectre, who, withered in mind 
and body, totters to his grave, or— 
sadder still—returns to his native 
land—purchases a mansion in Port- 
land Place—marries a blooming and 
beautiful girl of seventeen—is chosen 
into the Direction—takes his seat in 
the House of Commons as M.P. for 
Evesham or Ipswich—votes like a good 
Tory and honest man (the terms are 
synonymous) against the Reform Bill, 
and at length dies a leading and re- 
spected member of the Carlton Club, 
leaving an inconsolable widow and 
nine children! But we are becoming 
affecting, and must launch into 
another strain.” 

General Wellesley being in posses- 
sion of Poonah, arrangements were 
immediately made: for the return of 
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the Peshwah. Escorted by a detach- 
ment of British troops, that prince 
set out from Bassein on the 27th of 
April, and on the 13th of May entered 
his capital, and reassumed his fune- 
tions. In retiring from Poonah, 
Holkar was probably influenced by a 
dread of collision with the British, 
and a desire to occupy a more favour- 
able position for carrying on negotia- 
tions with Scindiah. In order to 
alarm General Wellesley, he sedulously 
spread reports that he was already in 
treaty with Scindiah, and that this 
alliance would speedily be strength- 
ened by the accession of the Rajah 
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of Berar. The same language. was 
also held by the emissaries of Scindiah 
and the Rajah, and a meeting between 
the three chiefs was announced ag 
about to take place on the Nizam’s 
northern frontier. 

In this position of affairs, Holkar, sud- 
denly moving in an easterly direction, 
shewed himself before Aurungabad, a 
city belonging to the Nizam, and laid 
the inhabitants under contribution. 
On receiving intelligence of this ag- 
gression, General Wellesley ea 
ately forwarded to Holkar a strong 
remonstrance, with what effect the 
following letter will show : 





«“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Stewart. 


“ Sir, Camp at Poonah, 14th May, 1803. 

“ T have received an answer from Holkar to my letter upon the subject of 
the plunder of the Nizam’s territories. It is very civil. He says that the 
soubahdar of Aurungabad had for years collected the revenues of two villages, 
which he names, belonging to him; that he had gone to demand this money, 
and that he had received some of it; that he had done no mischief to the coun- 
try, and that he was then going away. It is true that he has two villages near 
Aurungabad, and it is reported that he has done no mischief to the country ; 
but I believe that he has not moved farther than six or seven miles from Au- 
rungabad. 

** Colonel Stevenson was within fifty miles of the place ; but in consequence 
of the reports of Scindiah’s march, I desired him to beware of going too far 
forward, lest he should be exposed to the attack of their united army, or that 
Holkar should get round him, and march upon Hyderabad. I haye desired 
him to watch the movements towards that place very particularly. 

* The place at which Scindiah was on the 7th, is only one march from Bur- 
hampoor; and there are no accounts that the Rajah of Berar has marched, 
although he has gone into his tents. 

“ Colonel Murray will be here about the 18th. 

“ The Peshwah has written to Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, to desire 
that they will not come to Poonah. 

«* When I saw a possibility that we might have to contend with this confe- 
deracy, I wrote to Mr Duncan to request that he would supply us with a bridge 
of boats, respecting which I sent him a detailed memorandum. He has made 
but little progress in this work, which is most essential (in this country so much 
intersected with rivers, none of which are fordable in the rains), as well for.the 
protection of the Nizam’s country, as for the safety of the two detachments ; 
nor has he managed our depot so well as might be wished, or supplied us with 
other articles called for, so quickly as might have been expected. I have had, 
therefore, some thoughts of running down to Bombay ; and if I can settle mat- 
ters with the Peshwah in a satisfactory manner for the chiefs this evening, I 
shall carry that plan into execution to-morrow. I shall be here again on the 
18th, and I propose to march on the 20th towards the Nizam’s frontier; .. 

“ T have the honour to be,” &c. 


to the northward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the immediate attention of 

General Wellesley was directed to- - 
wards Scindiah andthe Rajah of Berar. 
The former, when pressed by General 
Wellesley to declare whether there 
was to be peace or war, declined an- 


_ In order to protect the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories, General Wellesley directed 
Colonel Stevenson to advance on 
Aurungabad with the force under his 
command. This movement alarmed 
Holkar, who immediately retired from 
the Deccan frontier across the Taptee 
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swering until he should have had an 
interview withthe Rajah. The chiefs 
met in the neighbourhood of Mulka- 
poor on the 3d of June, and from that 
period they kept their armies united, 
and by numerous evasions avoided 
giving any answer to General Wel- 
lesley’s demands. 

We have no intention of entering 
into the details of the negotiations 
which preceded the commencement of 
hostilities. Oriental diplomatists are 
imcomparably skilled in all the artifi- 
ces of their craft. ‘The specious po- 
liteness and imperturbable command of 
temper which distinguish the Brahmin, 
leave all European hypocrisy far be- 
hind, and might excite the envy of 
Talleyrand or Metternich. With 
such diplomatists no man was better 
calculated to deal than General Wel- 
lesley. His natural acuteness enabled 
him to detect all their artifices, and he 


met them with a firmness of purpose 
and promptitude of action which dis. 
concerted all their schemes. 

It was the object of the Marhatta 
leaders to gain time, and they endea- 
voured to accomplish this by vague 
professions of good faith, and the re. 
petition of proposals which had already 
been declared inadmissible by General 
Wellesley. Colonel Collins, the resi- 
dent with Scindiah, was therefore in- 
structed to declare, that it was consi- 
dered an indispensable preliminary to 
negotiation, that the armies of Scin- 
diah and the Rajah should separate, 
and retire from the frontier of the 
Nizam, to their usual stations. In 
case this demand should not be com- 
plied with, Colonel Collins was di- 
rected immediately to withdraw from 
the camp of the confederates. This 
brought matters to a crisis, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show :— 


[ April, 





«* Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 


6th August, 1803. 

*¢ T have received your letter (here the contents are recapitulated). You 
will recollect that the British Government did not threaten to commence hos- 
tilities against you, but you threatened to commence hostilities against the 
British Government and its allies ; and when called upon to explain your in- 
tentions, you declared that it was doubtful whether there would be peace or 
war ; and, in conformity with your threats, and your declared doubts, you as- 
sembled a large army in a station contiguous to the Nizam’s frontier. 

« On this ground I called upon you to withdraw that army to its usual sta- 
tions, if your subsequent specific declarations were sincere ; but, instead of 
complying with this reasonable requisition, you have proposed that I should 
withdraw the troops which are intended to defend the territories of the allies 
against your designs, and that you and the Rajah of Berar should be suffered 
to remain with your troops assembled, in readiness to take advantage of their 
absence. 

«* This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, and you must stand 
the consequences of the measures which I find myself obliged to adopt, in order 
to repel your aggressions. 

« T offered you peace on terms of equality, and honourable to all parties ; 
you have chosen war, and are responsible for all consequences.” 


War being now declared, hostilities were ordered to commence without fur- 
ther delay. 


“ The Officer Commanding the troops in the territories of Anund Rao 
Guickhwar, Baroda. 


«¢ Sir, Camp, 6th August, 1803. 

“* Upon the receipt of this letter, you will commence your operations against 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s fort of Baroach. ; 

«© You will not suffer these operations to be interrupted or delayed by any 
negotiation whatever. You will send the Governor of Bombay a copy of the 
report which you will transmit to me, of the measures which you will have 
adopted in consequence of this order. 

« T have the honour to be,” &c. 
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On the day following the date of 
the preceding letter, General Welles- 
ley marched to Ahmednuggur, and 
summoned the Killedar to surrender. 
On receiving a refusal, preparations 
were made for immediate attack. The 
town or pettah of this place is defend- 
ed by a lofty wall of masonry without 
ramparts, and flanked at each angle 
by atower. The pettah.was held by 


a body of Arab soldiers, supported by 
a battalion of Scindiah’s regular in- 
fantry, and the open space between 
the pettah and the fort was occupied 
by cavalry. The pettah was carried 
with great gallantry by escalade, and 
on the day following, the fort was 
given up. We quote a letter written 
a few days after this event :— 


«¢ Major-General the Honourable A. Wellesley to Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, 
Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 


“ Sir, Camp at Ahmednuggur, 15th Aug. 1803. 

‘¢ T have had the honour to receive your letter of the 13th. It is not true 
that the dawks of Dowlut Rao Scindiah have received the smallest interruption 
from me, or from any person acting by my orders. But he may depend upon ' 
it, that if he should interrupt your dawk, I will not allow his to pass through 
any part on the Gedavery. 

‘¢ Colonel Stevenson has my directions to watch closely the movements of 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, and attack immediately the troops of either 
of those Chiefs which may move towards him: he will of course move towards 
the Badowlee Ghaut, if he should find that they intend to penetrate by that 
road. 

** It is impossible for me to say that Holkar is not on his march to join those 
Chiefs ; but if Rajah Mohiput Ram is the soubahdar of Aurungabad, and you 
have received that intelligence from him, I think it is to be doubted. 

‘¢ But even if it should be true, as my cavalry commenced their march from 
hence yesterday, and the infantry will arrive upon the river before the cavalry 
will have passed it, I expect that I shall join Colonel Stevenson at least as soon 
as Holkar will have joined the other Chiefs. 

«‘ The Marhattas have long boasted that they would carry on a predatory 
war against us: they will find that mode of warfare not very practicable at the 
present moment. At all events, supposing that they can carry their design 
into execution, unless they find the British officers and soldiers to be in the 
same corrupted, enervated state, in which their predecessors found the Mussul- 
mans in the last century, they cannot expect much success from it. A system 
of predatory war must have some foundation in strength of some kind or other. 
But when the Chiefs avow that they cannot meet us in the field; when they 
are obliged to send the principal strength of their armies upon which the re- 
mainder depend, to a distance, lest it should fall into our hands, they must have 
little knowledge of human nature, if they suppose that their lighter bodies will 
act; and still less of the British officers, if they imagine that, with impunity, 
they can do the smallest injury, provided only that the allies, who are to be 
first exposed to their attacks, are true to their own interests. 

«‘ T have the honour to be, &e.” 





The fall of Ahmednuggur gave pos- 
session to the British of all Scindiah’s 
territory, depending on that for- 
tress. On the 24th of August Wel- 
lesley crossed the Godavery with his 


whole force, and reached Aurungabad 
on the 29th. All that occurred sub- 
sequently to that event is recorded in 
General Wellesley’s despatch to the 
Governor-General— 


‘© Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Governor-General. 


** My Lorn, 


Camp at Kurkah, 8th September, 1803. 


“ Thave received a letter from Lieut.-Colonel Woodington, commanding 
the troops in the territories of the Rajah Anund Rao Guickwar, in which he 
informs me that the fort of Baroach was taken by storm on the 29th of Au- 


gust, with little loss. 
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« | have not yet received a detailed account of the attack upon Baroach, 
but Lieut.-Colonel Woodington mentions that the troops behaved with great 
gallantry. 

** Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar entered the territories of 
the Soubah of the Deccan on the 24th of August, by the Ghaut of Adjuntee, 
with a large body of horse only. They passed between Colonel Stevenson's 
corps, which had moved to the eastward towards Badowlee Ghaut and Aurun- 
gabad, and they came to the neighbourhood of Jalnapoor, a small fort, the 
capital of a district of the same name, about forty miles east from Aurun. 
gabad. 

** T arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th. As soon as the enemy heard of my 


arrival they moved farther off to the southward and eastward, with an inten- - 


tion, as it was reported, to cross the Godavery and march upon Hyderabad. 
I continued my march back to that river, and have since marched to the east- 
ward along its left bank. The river is at present fordable every where, a cir- 
cumstance never before known at this season of the year. By these move- 
ments I have checked the enemy’s operations to the southward, and they have 
veturned again to the northward of Jalnapoor; and by the position which I 
occupy at present, I give protection to two important convoys on their march 
to join me from the river Kistna. 

“* Colonel Stevenson took Jalnapoor on the 2d of September: he is at pre- 
sent between that place and Aurungabad. 

«“ I do not find that the enemy’s pindarries have done-much mischief to the 
country ; the villages have, in many instances, been defended by the peons sta- 
tioned in them, and the inhabitants ; and grain has sold at a very high price in 
their camp. 

** Jeswunt Rao Holkar encamped, on the 2d instant, in a situation between 
the rivers Nerbudda and Taptee. He has sent for the vakeel whom I de- 
spatched to him in the month of July, and who has been waiting for his pass- 
ports in Amrut Rao’s camp ever since that time. From the tenor of the pass- 
ports, it appears that Jeswunt Rao Holkar was very anxious that this: person 
‘should reach his camp in safety, and that he sent for him at a time when he 
must have known that Colonel Collins. had quitted Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
¢amp. 

*T understand that Baba Phurkiah has joined Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar. 

¥ *¢ T have the honour to be,” &c. 





On the 21st of September, General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson held 
a conference, in which it was deter- 
mined to attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. There were 
two routes by which the enemy could 
be approached, both of which led 
through difficult mountain defiles. On 
the 22d both armies moved towards 
the enemy, Stevenson by the western 
route, and General Wellesley by the 
eastern. The object of this arrange- 
ment was, that the defiles might be 
passed in one day, and the escape of 
the enemy to the southward be prevent- 
ed. On the 23d the corps of Wellesley 
reached Naulnia, and he there learned 
that the enemy’s cavalry had moved 
off from their camp at Bokerdun, and 
that the infantry were about to follow. 


He therefore determined not to wait 


for the coming up of Stevenson’s 
corps but to attack immediately. 
The intelligence which led to this 


decision was soon proved to be false. 
On advancing a few miles, the whole 
combined army of Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, upwards of 50,000 
strong, were found drawn up on the 
bank of the Kaitna river. Their 
right consisted almost wholly of ca- 
valry, the infantry was in the-centre, 
and their artillery, which was dis- 
proportionably large, on the left. Not- 
withstanding the enormous disparity 
of force, Wellesley remained firm in 
his determination to give battle. Ha- 
ving passed the Kaitna at a post be- 
yond the enemy’s left, he formed his 
infantry in two lines, with the British 
cavalry in a third as a reserve. The 
native cavalry occupied the -ground 
beyond the Kaitna on the left, and 
kept in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry. 

On the adyance of the British the 
enemy immediately altered his posi- 
tion. His infantry no longer extend- 
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ed along the Kaitna, but right across 
from that river to a nullah on the 
British right in the neighbourhood of 
Assye. Our troops had no sooner 
crossed the river than the enemy 
opened on them a tremendous fire of 
artillery. They had at least 150 
pieces in the field, and it was well 
served. The picquets and 74th regi- 
ment in particular suffered severely, 
and a body of Marhatta horse charged 
them with temporary success. Colonel 
Maxwell with the British cavalry, how- 
ever, soon came up,and they were driven 
back in confusion and with heavy loss. 

The cavalry, following up their suc- 
cess, charged a large body of infantry, 
amid a shower of musketry and grape, 
and routed them with great slaughter. 
In this operation their brave leader, 
Colonel Maxwell, was killed. The 
Sepoys, too, behaved with admirable 
courage. They charged the enemy’s 


guns, and actually- bayoneted the 


gunners at their posts. Their ardour, 
however, was too great, and but for 
the steady advance of the 78th regi- 
ment on their left, they would probably 
have been destroyed. At length the 
Marhatta line gave way in all direc- 
tions, and the British cavalry, executing 
another charge, made great havoc 


among their broken infantry. The vic- 


tory was complete. The whole of the 
enemy’s army made a confused re- 
treat, leaving to the victors upwards of 
100 pieces of artillery. 

Success, however, was purchased at 
aheavy price. The killed and wound- 
ed amounted to one-third of the army, 
an immense slaughter, exceeded only 
at Albuera. We refrain from giving 
the public despatch of General Wel- 
lesley, containing the particulars of his 
victory. The following letters will, 
we think, be found more interesting. 


‘* Major-General the Hon. A, Wellesley to Major Shawe. 


“¢ Sir, 


Camp at Assye, 24th September, 1803. 


‘«* T attacked the united armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar yester- . 
day with my division, and the result is, that I have taken about sixty pieces of 
cannon. ‘The action was very brisk indeed, the fire from the enemy’s cannon 








the hottest that has been known in this country for some time ; and our loss 
in officers and men has been very great. Among others, your brother in the 
74th is wounded; Colonel Maxwell was killed; Colonel Harness, Colonel 
Wallace, and I, and I believe every officer of the staff, had horses shot under us. 

‘«* Scindiah’s infantry behaved remarkably well, and stood to their guns to 
the last ; but their execution was with them only. I do not believe that they 
carried away more than two, and I doubt whether they have got even that _ 
number. 

‘«‘ | will write to the Governor-General in detail upon the subject of this 
action, as soon as I can get accurate returns of the killed and wounded, and of 
the ordnance taken. 

‘‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 


« The enemy fled towards the Adjuntee Ghaut, and I believe have descend- 
ed it.” 


*¢ Major-General the Hon. A Wellesley to Major Shawe. 


“ Sir, Camp, 25th September, 1803. 

«* You will be surprised to see in my report to the Governor General, that 
we have taken ninety pieces of cannon, instead of sixty, as I told you. The 
fact is, that I counted sixty-seven myself, on the morning of the 24th; I was 
not certain that I was correct ; hut now I believe that we have taken nearer 
one hundred than ninety pieces. I know that we have got seventy brass guns 
and howitzers, and above twenty iron. I intend to destroy the latter, and to 
send the former first to Dowlutabad, and then to Ahmednuggur. 

« The enemy are down the Ghauts in great consternation. Colonel Ste- 
venson follows them to-morrow. I must halt till I can get back my doolies, 
after placing the sick in Dowlutabad. 

s¢ T have the honour to be, &c. 


*¢ Your brother’s wound is doing well. He will not be obliged to quit the 
army.” 
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The battle of Assye has given rise 
to much difference of opinion and 
some discussion. Was it sound policy 
in General Wellesley to attack the 
Marhatta army on the 23d? or should 
he have waited for the coming up of 
Stevenson on the following day ? 
Whether the reader decide these ques- 
tions affirmatively or negatively, he will 
have high authority on his side. The 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro was 
decidedly adverse to the course followed 
by General Wellesley, and in the cor- 
respondence of these great men, there 
is a very interesting discussion of the 
subject. This we shall lay before our 


readers, without obtruding an opinion 
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where it could be expected to have no 
weight. In truth it is scarcely possible 
to form one, without more accurate 
knowledge of the character, discipline, 
and tactics of a Marhatta army, than 
any one who has never served in 
India can be supposed to possess, 
But, where conflicting opinions of such 


‘high authority can be adduced on a 


military question, nothing can be more 
interesting than to learn the reasons on 
which they are founded, and observe 
by what arguments they are support- 
ed. 

On receiving intelligence of the 
victory, Sir Thomas thus writes to 
General Wellesley. 


“ To Major-General Wellesley. 


* Dear GENERAL, 


Raydroog, 14th Oct. 1803. 


« Thave seen several accounts of your late glorious victory over the com- 
bined armies of Scindiah and the Bererman, but none of them so full as to 
give one any thing like a correct idea of it ; 1 can however dimly see through 
the smoke ofthe Marhatta guns (for yours it is said were silenced), that a gal- 
lanter action has not been fought for many years in any part of the world. 
When not only the disparity of numbers but also of real military force is consi- 
dered, it is beyond all comparison a more brilliant and arduous exploit than 
that of Aboukir. The detaching of Stevenson was so dangerous a measure, 
that I am almost tempted to think you did it with the view of sharing the glory 
with the smallest possible numbers. The object of his movement was proba- 
bly to turn the enemy’s flank, or cut them off from the Ajunla pass. But these 
ends would have been attained with as much certainty and more security by 
keeping him with you. Asa reserve he would have supported your attack, 
secured it against any disaster, and when it succeeded he would have been at 
hand to have followed the enemy vigorously. A native army once routed, if 
followed by a good body of cavalry, never offers any effectual opposition. Had 
Stevenson been with you, it is likely you would have destroyed the greater part 
of the enemy’s infantry ; as to their cavalry, when cavalry are determined to 
run, it is not easy to do them much harm, unless you are strong enough to dis- 
perse your own in pursuit of them. Whether the detaching of Stevenson were 
right or wrong, the noble manner in which the battle was conducted makes up 
for every thing. Its consequences will not be confined to the Deccan; the 
will facilitate our operations in Hindostan by discouraging the enemy, and ani- 
mating the Bengal army to rival your achievements. 

‘‘ T had written thus far when I received your letter of the Ist of October, 
and along with it, another account of your battle from Hyderabad. It has 
certainly, as you say, been ‘ a most furious battle ;’ your loss is reported to be 
about 2000 in killed and wounded. I hope you will not have occasion to pur- 
chase any more victories at so dear a price.” 


Of course it could not be pleasant 
to a young general, ambitious of glory 
and elate with recent victory, to learn 
that grave doubts on the subject of 
his achievement were entertained by 
one whose judgment he esteemefl. He 
had never before (except in the case of 
Doondiah) commanded an army in the 
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field, and it was necessarily somewhat 
mortifying to be obliged to vindicate a 
victory with as much care and inge- 
nuity as if he had been apologizing 
for a defeat. We think something of 
these feelings are apparent in the letter 
which we subjoin. 
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“ Major- General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Munro. 


‘* My pEAR Munro, Camp at Cherikain, lst November, 1803. 
«“ As you are a judge of a military operation, and as I am desirous of hay- 
iug your opinion on my side, I am about to give you an account of the battle 
of Assye, in answer to your letter of the 19th October, in which I think I 
shall solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to any man who looks at 
that transaction without a sufficient knowledge of the facts. Before you will 
receive this, you will most probably have seen my public letter to the Gover- 
nor-General regarding the action, a copy of which was sent to General Camp- 
bell. That letter will give you a general outline of the facts. Your principal 
objection to the action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson. The fact is, I 
did not detach Colonel Stevenson. His was a separate corps, equally strong, 
if not stronger, than mine. We were desirous to engage the enemy at the 
same time, and settled a plan accordingly for an attack on the morning of the 
24th. We separated on the 22d, he to march by the western, I by the east- 
ern road, round the hills between Budnapoor and Jalna: and I have to observe, 
that this separation was necessary,—first, because both corps could not pass 
through the same defiles in one day: secondly, because it was to be appre- 
hended, that if we left open one of the roads through these hills, the enem 
might have passed to the southward, while we were going to the northward, 
and then the action would have been delayed, or probably avoided altogether. 
Colonel Stevenson and I were never more than twelve miles distarit from each 
other; and when I moved forward to the action of the 23d, we were not 
much more than eight miles. As usual, we depended for our intelligence of 
the enemy’s position on the common hircarrahs of the country. Their horse 
were so numerous, that without an army their position could not be recon- 
noitred by an European officer ; and even the hircarrahs in our own service, 
who were accustomed to examine and report positions, cannot be employed 
here, as, being natives of the Carnatic, they are as well known as an Euro- 
ean. 
mC The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun. Their right was 
at Bokerdun, which was the principal place in their position, and gave the 
name to the district in which they were encamped ; but their left, in which was 
their infantry, which I was to attack, was at Assye, about six or eight miles 
from Bokerdun. I directed my march so as to be within twelve or fourteen 
miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I thought, on the 23d. But when I ar- 
rived at the ground of encampment, I found that I was not more than five or 
six miles from it. I was then informed that the cavalry had marched, and the 
infantry was about to follow, but was still on the ground: at all events, it was 
necessary to ascertain these points; and I could not venture to reconnoitre without 
my whole force. But I believed the report to be true, and I determined to 
attack the infantry, if it remained still upon the ground. I apprised Colonel 
Stevenson of this determination, and desired him to move forward. Upon 
marching on, I found not only their infantry, but their cavalry, encamped in a 
most formidable position, which, by the by, it would have been impossible for 
me to attack, if, when the infantry changed their front, they had taken care to 
occupy the only passage there was across the Kuaitna. 

«* When I found their whole army, and contemplated their position, of course 
I considered whether I should attack immediately, or should delay till the follow- 
ing morning. I determined upon the immediate attack, because I saw clearly, 
that if I attempted-to return to my camp at Naulniah, I should have been fol- 
lowed thither by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, and I might have suffered 
some loss; instead of attacking, I might have been attacked there in the 
morning ; and at all events, I should have found it very difficult to secure my 
baggage, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s camp, in which they 
should know it was: I therefore determined upon the attack immediately. 

“It was certainly a most desperate one, but our guns were not silenced. 
Our bullocks, and the pe le who were employed to draw them, were shot, 
and they could not all be drawn on; but some were; and all continued to fire 
as long as the fire could be of any use. 


~ 
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«‘ Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceeded one-half of 
its present amount if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who led ‘the 
picquets which were on the right of the first line. 

«When the enemy changed their position, they threw their left to Assye, 
im which village they had some infantry, and it was surrounded by cannon. 
As soon as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding the picquets to kee 
out of shot from that village ; instead of that, he led directly upon it: the 74th, 
which were on the right of the first line, followed the picquets, and the great 
loss we sustained was in these two bodies. Another evil which resulted from 
this mistake, was the necessity of introducing the cavalry into the cannonade 
and the action long before it was time ; by which that corps lost many men, 
and its unity and efficiency, that I intended to bring forward in a close pursuit 
at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry to 
save the remains of the 74th, and the picquets, which would otherwise have 
been destroyed. Another evil resulting from it was, that we had then no re- 
serve left, and a parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded ; and straggling in- 
fantry, who had pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon our backs. 

‘* After all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye by our right and the 
cavalry, no impression was made upon the corps collected there, till I made a 
movement upon it with some troops taken from our left, after the enemy’s right 
had been defeated ; and it would have been as well to have left it alone entirely 
till that movement was made. 

** However, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer who led the 
picquets. I lament the consequences of his mistake, but I must acknowledge 
that it was not possible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he did 
the picquets on that day against Assye. 

« After the action, there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not then 
in a state to pursue. It was near dark when the action was over, and we 
passed the night on the field of battle. 

** Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his troops as soon as he heard that 
I was about to move forward, and-he also moved upon Bokerdun. He did not 
receive my letter till evening. He got entangled in a nullah in the night, and 
arrived at Bokerdun, about eight miles from me to the westward, at eight in 
the morning of the 24th. 

«« The enemy passed the night of the 23d at about twelve miles from the 
field of battle, twelve from the Adjuntee Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun. As 
soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was advancing to the latter place, 
they set off, and never stopped till they had got down the Ghaut, where they 
arrived in the course of the night of the 24th. . After his difficulties of the 
night of the 23d, Colonel Stevenson was in no state to follow them, and did 
not do so until the 26th. The reason for which he was detained till that day 
was, that I might have the benefit of the assistance of his surgeons to dress my 
wounded soldiers, many of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, 
for want of the necessary number of medical men. I had also a long and dif- 
ficult negotiation with the Nizam’s sirdars, to induce them to admit my wound- 
ed into any of the Nizam’s forts ; and I could not allow them to depart until I 
had settled that point. Besides, I knew that the enemy had passed the Ghaut, 
and that to pursue.them a day sooner, or a day later, could make no differ- 
ence. Since the battle, Stevenson has taken Burhampoor and Asseerghur. 
I have defended the Nizam’s territories. They first threatened them through 
the Casserbarry Ghaut, and I moved to the southward, to the neighbourhood 
of Aurungabad ; I then saw clearly that they intended to attempt the siege of 
Asseerghur, and I moved up to the northward, and descended the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. Stevenson took Asseerghur on the 2ist; I 
heard the intelligence on the 24th, and that the Rajah of Berar had come to 
the south with an army. I ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and have marched 
a hundred and twenty miles since, in eight days, by which I have saved all 
our convoys and the Nizam’s territories.. I have been near the Rajah of Berar 
two days, in the course of which he has marched five times ; and I suspect that 
he is now off to his own country, finding that he can do nothing in this. If 
that is the case, I shall soon begin an extensive operation there. 

** But these exertions, I fear, cannot last; and yet, if they are relaxed, such 
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and they could not all be drawn on ; but some were ; and all continued to fire 
as long as the fire could be of any use. 
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is the total absence of all government and means of defence in this country, 
that it must fall. It makes me sick to have any thing to do with them; and 
it is impossible to describe their state. Pray exert yourself for Bistnapah 
Pundit. 

« Believe me,” &c. 


Itis doubtful whether the preceding with great talent, and is inserted here 
vindication had the effect of inducing to complete the correspondence, and 
Sir Thomas to change his opinions. enable the military reader to under- 
His reply is tineudtonably written stand the discussion in all its bearings. 


* To Major-General Wellesley. 
* Dear GENERAL, Cawderabad, 28th November, 1803. 


“‘ | have received your letter of the 1st instant, and have read with great 
ag and interest your clear-and satisfactory account of the battle of Assye. 


ou say, you wish to have my opinion on your side ; if it can be of any use . 


to you, you have it on your side, not only in that battle, but in the conduet of 
the campaign: the merit of this last is exclusively your own. The success of 
every battle must always be shared, in some degree, by the most skilful general 
with his troops. I must own, I have always been averse to the practice of 
carrying on war with too many scattered armies, and also of fighting battles 
by the combined attacks of separate divisions. When several armies invade 
a country on different sides, unless each of them is separately a match for the 
enemy’s whole army, there is always a danger of their being defeated one 
after another ; because, having a shorter distance to march, he may draw his 
force together, and march upon a particular army, before it can be supported. 
When a great army is encamped in separate divisions, it must, of course, be 
attacked in separate columns. But Indian armies are usually crowded toge- 
ther on a spot, and will, I imagine, be easier routed by a single attack than by 
two or three separate attacks by the sanie force. I see perfectly the necessity 
of your advancing by one route, and Colonel Stevenson by another, in order 
to get clear of the defiles in one day ; I know, also, that you could not have re- 
connoitred the enemy’s position without carrying on your whole army; but I 
have still some doubts whether the immediate attack was, under all circum- 
stances, the best measure you could havé adopted. Your objections to delay 
are, that the enemy might have gone off and frustrated your design of bring- 
ing them to battle, or that you might have lost the advantage of attack, by 
their attacking you in the morning. The considerations which would have 
made me hesitate are, that you could hardly expect to defeat the enemy with 
less than half the loss you actually suffered ; that after breaking their infantry, 
your cavalry, even when entire, was not sufficiently strong to pursue any dis- 
tance, without which you could not have done so much execution among them 
as to counterbalance your own loss ; and lastly, that there was a possibility of 
your being repulsed ; in which case, the great superiority of the enemy's ca- 
valry, with some degree of spirit which they would have derived from success, 
might have rendered a retreat impracticable. Suppose that you had not ad- 
vanced to the attack, but remained under arms, after reconnoitring at long- 
shot distance, I am convinced that the enemy would have decamped in the 
night, and as you could have instantly followed them, they would have been 
obliged to leave all or most of their guns behind. If they ventured to keep 
their position, which seems to me incredible, the result would still have been 
equally favourable: you might have attacked them in the course of the night ; 
their artillery would have been of little use in the dark ; it would have fallen 
into your hands, and their loss of men would very likely have been greater 
than yours. If they determined to attack you in the morning, as far as I can 
judge from the different reports that I have heard ofthe ground, I think it would 
have been the most desirable event that could have happened, for you would 
have had it in your power to attack them, either in the operation of passing 
the river, or after the whole had passed, but before they were completely 
formed, They must, however, have known that Stevenson was approaching, 
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and that he might possibly join you in the morning, and this circumstance 
alone would, I have no doubt, have induced them to retreat in the night. 
Your mode of attack, though it might not have been the safest, was undoubt- 
edly the most decided and heroic ; it will have the effect of striking greater 
terror into the hostile armies than could have been done by any victory gained 
with the assistance of Colonel Stevenson’s division, and of raising the national 
military character, already high in India, still higher. 

‘‘ [hear that negotiations are going on at a great rate; Scindiah may 
possibly be sincere, but it is more likely that one view, at least in opening 
them, is to encourage his army, and to deter his tributaries from insurrection, 
After fighting so hard, you are entitled to dictate your own terms of peace. 

«* You seem to be out of humour with the country in which you are, from 
its not being defensible. The difficulty of defence must, I imagine, proceed 
either from want of posts, or from the scarcity of all kind of supplies; the 
latter is most likely the case, and it can only be remedied by your changing 
the scene of action. The Nizam ought to be able to defend his own country, 
and if you could contrive to make him exert himself a little, you would be at 
liberty to carry the war into the Berar Rajah’s country, which, from the long 
enjoyment of peace, ought to be able to furnish provisions. He would pro. 
bably make a separate peace, and you might then draw from his country sup. 
plies for carrying on the war with Scindiah. Believe me, dear General, yours 


most truly, 


Though the policy of fighting the 
battle of Assye be still a point open to 
discussion, it has never been denied 
that, in the conduct of it, General 
Wellesley displayed the highest tacti- 
cal skill. In another letter of Sir 
Thomas Munro, addressed to his bro- 
ther, we find the following passage :— 
«* You are quite an enthusiast with re- 
spect to General Lake. General 
Wellesley, however, had greater dif- 
ficulties to encounter ; a greater bod 
of infantry and artillery; a muc 
more formidable cavalry, and all ani- 
mated by the presence of their sove- 
reign ; not dispirited by the desertion 
of their officers, like the northern army. 
If there was any thing wrong at 
Assye, it was in giving battle ; but 
in the conduct of the action every 
thing was right. General Wellesley 
gave every part of his army its full 
share ; left no part of it unemployed, 
but supported, sometimes with cavalry, 
sometimes with infantry, every point 
that was pressed, at the very moment 
that it was most necessary.” 

With regard to Wellesley’s general 
conduct of the campaign, all military 
men agree that it was admirable. His 
forces were uniformly placed where 
they could act with the greatest effi- 
ciency ; the plans of the enemy were 
not only anticipated, but defeated at 
every point; and certain it is, that 
the victory of Assye contributed more 
than any single event to the con- 
solidation of British power in India. 


* Tuomas Munro.” 


The truth is, that the principles of 
European warfare are but partially 


applicable to our contests in the East. 
When we consider how insignificant 
a number of Europeans bear sway 
over the vast population of our Indian 
dominions, it must be obvious, that 
the power which holds them in sub- 
jection is moral, not physical. The 
latter at least is uniformly secondary 
to the former, and the moment that puts 
an end to the moral influence, must 
behold the downfal of our power. Un. 
der such circumstances, a general must 
not uniformly be trammelled by the 
strict rules of European tactics. In 
Indian warfare a victory which inspires 
no general terror of our arms is worth 
comparatively little. It contributes 
nothing to the permanence or solidity 
of our power. But where, as at 
Assye, a small European force defeats 
a native army more than five times 
its number, the effect is not to be cal- 
culated by the mere number of slain, 
the amount of treasure captured, or 
the extent of territory acquired. No; 
its consequences are. felt, not seen. 
The very tenure of our power, our 
moral influence, has been strengthen- 
ed, and the advantages arising from 
it are far more extensive and durable, 
than may result from the slaughter of 
tens of thousands, and the capture of 
millions under different circumstances. 

The military events which followed 
Assye may be briefly told. Scindiah, 
willing to temporize, invited General 
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Wellesley to send an officer to the 
Maxhatta camp to treat. This was 
of course refused, but General Wel- 
lesley expressed his readiness to re- 
ceive any vakeel or envoy from the 
confederates whom they might em- 
power to negotiate a peace. The 
war went on. Burhampoore surren- 
dered to Colonel Stevenson on the 
16th of October, and the strong fort 
of Asseerghur capitulated on the 21st. 
On the 11th of November a vakeel 
from Scindiah arrived in the British 
camp with proposals for a truce. This 
was readily agreed to by General 
Wellesley, who considered a cessation 
of hostilities with Scindiah to be highly 
advantageous, since it enabled him to 
direct his whole force against the 
Rajah of Berar. With this view he 
put his army in motion to co-operate 
with Colonel Stevenson, whose corps 
he had directed upon Gawilghur, a fort 
in the Berar territory. On the 28th 
General Wellesley came up with the 
army of the Rajah, and found in con- 
junction with it a considerable force of 
Scindiah’s cavalry, in direct violation 
of the conditions of the truce. On the 
following day, a junction was effected 
with the corps of Stevenson at Par- 
terly, where from a tower the enemy 
could be discerned apparently in march. 
The weather being intensely hot, and 
the troops having marched a great 
distance, it was not thought prudent 
to pursue them; but shortly after- 
wards, bodies of horse appeared in 
front, and skirmished with the My- 
sore cavalry. The infantry picquets 
were advanced to support them, and on 
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reconnoitring, the whole army of the 
enemy was discovered a few miles off, 
drawn up in order of battle. 

Scindiah’s force, consisting of one 
heavy body of cavalry, formed their 
right wing, with its flank covered by 
a body of Pindarries and other irre- 
gulars. The infantry and guns were 
on the left of the centre, and on the 
left was the Berar cavalry. The line 
oceupied by this united army was 
about five miles in extent. In their 
front was an extensive plain, broken 
by water-courses, and in rear the vil- 
lage of Argaum, with its extensive 
gardens and inclosures. 

General Wellesley formed his army 
in two lines ; the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the second, and the 
Mogul and Mysore horse covering the 
left. In forming the line, some con- 
fusion and delay took place from the 
unsteadiness of the native troops un- 
der the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 
This, however, was remedied, and the 
whole advanced in the highest order. 
A large body of Persian soldiers made 
a fierce attack on the 74th and 78th 
regiments, which repulsed them with 
great slaughter. Scindiah’s cavalry 
attacked a Sepoy battalion, and were 
also driven back in confusion. Their 
whole line then retired in disorder, 
followed by the cavalry, which pur- 
sued them till night-fall. The result 
of the action was the capture of thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon, and all their 
ammunition. The following extract 
of a letter of General Wellesley rela- 
tive to this action will be found inte- 
resting :— 


“* Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Shawe. 


“ My Dear Sir, 


Camp at Akote, 2d December, 1803. 


« T have but little to add to my letter of the 30th to the Governor-Gene- 
ral respecting the battle of Argaum. The number of the enemy destroyed is 


very great. 


Vittel Punt, who commanded the cavalry of the Rajah of Berar, 


was killed ; and Gopal Bhow, who commanded Scindiah’s cavalry that fought, 


was wounded. 
escaped. 


If we had had daylight one hour more, not a man would have 


« We should have had that time, if my native infantry had not been panic- 


struck, and got into confusion when the cannonade commenced. What do 
you think of nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admirably in the 
battle of Assye, being broke and running off, when the cannonade commenced 
at Argaum, which was not to be compared to that at Assye? Luckily, I hap- 
pened to be at no great distance from them, and I was able to rally them and 
re-establish the battle. If I had not been there, I am convinced we should 
have lost the day. But as it was, so much time elapsed before I could form 
them again, that we had not daylight enough for every thing that we should 
certainly have performed. 
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« The troops were under arms, and I was on horseback, from six in the 
morning until twelve at night.” 
Gawilghur next fell, and the war It was with such testimonies of ad: 
was at an end. Peace followed on miration and regard that General 
terms highly advantageous. Large Wellesley quitted India. It pleased 
cessions of territory were made by God that he should return in safety 
Scindiah and his allies, and the talents to commence anew course of glory, and h 
of General Wellesley were no less confer benefits on his country; in com- ad 
conspicuous as a negotiator than as parison with which, his services in In- pe 
a leader of armies. dia now seem but as dust in the ba- ' 
From this period the military repu- lance. But had it been otherwise or- of | 
tation of Wellesley was equal to that dained, he had already done enough ret 
of the most distinguished of his con- to secure an honourable place in his- lo 
temporaries. Honours flowedin upon tory for the name of Wellesley. 5 m 
him. As a testimony of his Sove- n conclusion, we think it right to dis 
reign’s approbation of his services, he state that we have been able to touch on és} 
was elected Knight of the Bath. The very fewportionsof thecorrespondence : 
thanks of Parliament were votedtohim. connected with India in the work be- 1h 
The British inhabitants of Calcutta fore us. By far the greater part re- aad 
presented him with a sword L.1000in lates to political negotiation, and the ne 
value. The officers he commanded details of civil government and mili- vy 
solicited his acceptance of a golden tary discipline, and therefore contains i 
vase, in testimony of their attachment _ little which, if taken separately, would “ 
and admiration. A monument was be found interesting when transferred dle 
erected in Calcutta in commemoration to the pages of a popular periodical. Chi 
of the battle of Assye. On resign- But we say deliberately, that the cor- th 
ing the command of Mysore, the in- respondence cannot be perused by the 
habitants of Seringapatam transmitted any one competent to appreciate its the 
to him a parting address, imploring merits, without exciting the highest : 
* the God of all castes and of all na- admiration of the extraordinary mental aa 
tions to hear their earnest prayer, and activity, and extensive knowledge of of 
wherever greater affairs than the go- the writer. By those especially, whose Avs 
vernment of an Indian province might duties are more immediately connect- th 
call him, to bestow on him health, ed with India, the three first volumes +4 
glory, and happiness.” At Madrasa of the work will be found a treasury bef 
grand entertainment was given in ho- of military and political knowledge, ee 
nour of his arrival by the civil and and to their earnest study we most Foc 
inilitary officers of the Presidency. strongly recommend them. ren 
wel 
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Azsout the middle of the last century, 
when the French Savans began their 
notable conspiracy against the Chris- 
tian religion, one of their favourite 
contrivances was, to praise the virtues 
of Paganism. Examples of excellence 
were quoted in every corner of the 
globe but Christendom. The Chinese, 
the Laplanders, the Sandwich Island- 
ers, the Tartars, all were pronounced to 
exhibit virtues unknown to nations de- 
graded by Christianity. But it was 
cn India that the eyes of the perfec- 
tionists were turned with the most as- 
sured triumph. The gentle manners, 
and gentle countenances of the Hin- 
doos were assumed as spontaneous 
evidences of moral superiority. Their 
diet chiefly on herbs, their dwelling 
chiefly among forests ; their pastoral, 
simple, and obscure habits, marked 
them, in the estimate of Paris, less as 
the best of Pagans, than the moral 
masters of mankind. Raynal’s huge 
romance, Savary’s Egypt, The Stories 
of Paraguay, The Narratives of the 
American Wilderness, all teeming with 
the charms, passions, valour and ge- 
nius of uncultivated man, displayed 
before the dazzled eyes of Europe a 
perpetual panorama. Still the Hin- 
doos were the chief figures of the illu- 
sion; and the crimes of Christianity 
were gloomily contrasted with the 
innocence of a vast people, reposing 
under their banyan trees, bathing their 
graceful forms in vast marble foun- 
tains by moonlight, offering up their 
primitive worship to Nature and Mind, 
in temples of porphyry ; and, when 
life was about to decay, calmly sitting 
by the brink of some of their mighty 
streams, and surrendering their feeble 
forms to the sacred embrace of the In- 
dus or the Ganges. 

The growing intercourse of the Eng- 
lish with India from the period of 
the famous battle of Plassey in 1746, 
partially resisted this declamation. 


They rapidly discovered the qualities" 


of the Hindoo, and the Englishman’s 
rough sincerity, at all times the anti- 
podes of the Frenchman’s willing de- 
Insion, alternately argued against, 
laughed at, and disdained the romances. 
But all France resounded with the tri- 


VI. 


umphsof itsliterature,—its voice would 
suffer no rival,—its opinion was the 
oracle of Europe, and the English- 
man, always contemptuous of national 
vanity, told his tale, and left the truth 
to make its way in its own good time. 

Time has done its work, as it always 
does, and the native Hindoo character 
has at length blackened the cover of 
romance that wrapped it in imagina- 
ry virtue. Treachery, craft, cruelty, 
selfishness instinctive, and sensuality 
unbounded, were acknowledged to be 
the national character. And though 
exceptions may occur, the utter infe- 
riority of the Indian Pagan to the Eu- 
ropean Christian has long been an 
established conviction. 

But a remarkable reinforcement to 
this conviction has just been given. 
It has been ascertained that Hindos- 
tan has contained for ages, and con- 
tains at this hour, a vast multitude 
whose profession is murder, whose 
livelihood is the plunder obtained by 
this murder, and whose religion ¢on- 
sists in offering up human lives, from 
one to a hundred at a time, in com- 
pendious bloodshed, to their demon 
goddess, Kalee! 

The enquiries made during the late 
governmentof Lord William Bentinck 
have proved that this Satanic brother- 
hood consists of many thousands; that 
it has existed through many ages, and 
all the revolutions of Indian power in 
those ages ; that it it has spread over 
the whole immense surface of the coun- 
try, from the sea to the mountains ; 
that it has held on its hideous course 
alike under the successive Hindoo, 
Mahometan, and British lords of the 
golden peninsula ; and most singular 
of all, that it has almost wholly evaded 
research during this long period, and 
that, fully known to exist, it has always 
escaped the direct grasp of justice, 
thus adding to the remorseless cruelty 
of a fiend scarcely less than the impal- 
pability and invisibility of a spirit of 
darkness. ‘This abhorred league, or 
worship, is called Zheggee, and the 
assassins ate called Thugs. The his- 
tory of their goddess is as follows: 

Rakut Beej Dana, a demon in the 


eatly ages of the world, devoured the 
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human race as fast as they were born. 
To enable ‘the world. to be peopled, 
Kalee Davey resolved to destroy this 
universal devourer. But the demon 
was a giant, of so vast a stature, that 
the deepest waters of the ocean could 
not reach above his waist, and he strode 
over the earth with inconceivable force 
and swiftness. Still Kalee Davey as- 
sailed him, and in the fight clove him 
down. But the fight was not finished 
by his fall. From every drop of his 
blood another demon sprang, who des- 
perately renewed the battle. Succes- 
sive deaths only produced a still more 
countless crowd of new-born demons ; 
and Kalee, already exhausted, saw 
that she was suftounded by a new host 
of terrors, and that the victory was 
about to be lost. The flow of blood 
was obviously the cause. In this eri- 
sis, she brushed the moisture from one 
of her arms—of it formed two men— 
and, that no drop of blood more might 
be shed, equipped them with two hand- 
kerchiefs, to strangle the demon army. 

The work was done. The demons 
were extinguished, and the two cham- 
pions returned to the goddess to re- 
store their handkerchiefs. But she 
desired that they should preserve them, 
as the means of a profession by which 
their descendants were to live. En- 
joining them to strangle men with 
the handkerchief, as they had strangled 
the demons, and giving them their 
plunder, she added, perhaps for the 
ease of their consciences, they might 
claim this as a matter of right; for, hav- 
ing been the means of securing the 
peopling of the earth, they were en- 
titled to take some lives at their plea- 
sure. Kalee next told them, that they 
need not trouble themselves about bu- 
rying their victims, as she would pro- 
vide for that case, on the condition, 
however, that they never looked back 
to see what she did with them. At 
length, a slave had the daring curio- 
sity to look. He saw Kalee, utterly 
naked, devouring the bodies, and toss- 
ing them into the air. The modesty 
of the goddess was offended, and she 
provounced that thenceforth they must 
manage the matter for themselves. 

It must have startled our showy re- 
sidents, and glittering dames at the 
Bengal Presidency, to know, that in 
Calcutta they were in the favourite 
region of Kalee ; that they had assisted 
at the orgies of Kalee ; and that the 
Hindoos regarded them as frequently 
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worshippers of this incarnate devil, 
whose chosen name is Kimkalee (the 
eater of man). 

But such is the state of the national 
belief. The Thugs hold, that Kalee 
first appeared on earth in Calcutta; 
that, after she had destroyed the demon 
chieftain, Rakut, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Vindeya range, she bore 
the corpse to Calcutta, and that she bu- 
ried it on the spot where her temple is 
nowreared. Fromthestrangelyincon- 
siderate manner in which the Europeans 
go to the idolatrous feasts of the na- 
tives, and, among the rest, from their 
attendance on the Nautches and festi- 
vals of the great days of Kalee, they 
imagine them, and with some show of 
reason, her votaries. The East India 
Company, too, is charged with the idle 
and culpable subserviency of assigning 
to this horrible superstition lands for 
the endowment of its temple! And 
the priests often publicly make offerings 
to the idol in the name of the Company. 
Should such things be? Or, if they 
exist, could we be surprised at any de- 
gree of scorn that might be felt for 
our timidity, our policy, or our reli- 
gion? The Hindoos worship her with 
great veneration. They often repeat 
in their prayers, “ Oh, Kalee! great 
goddess of Calcutta, may thy promise 
never be made in vain.” Her delight 
is said to be in massacre ; her drink 
is perpetual gore. She is believed to 
be of the intensest black, and to beso hi- 
deous, that no mortal eye could endure 
the sight of her appalling deformity. 

This we conceive to be a final an- 
swer to all the dreams of human per- 
fectibility. A league in which mu- 
tual crime is the single bond; a wor- 
ship in which murder is the religion; 
a morality in which the commission 
of the most revolting of all human 
crimes is held not merely innocent, 
but a duty. What is this, but Satan 
visible in man ? 

Of all the poets whom we have late- 
ly lost, Crabbe is the most natural. 
He has his extravagances, too, and his 
poetry is disfigured by them. Quaint- 
ness of language, and eccentricity of 
thought, are but feeble contrivances for 
fame. They swindle public attention 
for the moment, to be detected, like 
all swindling, the moment after. His 
low education, early difficulties, and 
long solitude, account for some of those 
failures of taste. But he has a re- 
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markable faculty of combining tender- 
ness with power. His nature was 
strongly disposed to look upon “ the 
seamy side of things.” But his pro- 
fession softened his spirit, and where 
he would have once been sullen, he 
was only sad. Other poets have been 
more ostentatious of their religion. In 
Crabbe it is a hidden spring which 
gives a perpetual verdure to his poe- 
try. His views of life are melancholy, 
not malignant. . He groans, “ but 
curses not.” He has no love for hor- 
rors; and sees beauty in despair. He 
follows the felon to the foot of the seaf- 
fold, but spares us the appalling pro- 
cess of the dissecting-room. 

We know not whether the two lit- 
tle poems, which we give here, have 
been published ; but they deserve to 
be remembered—the one as a striking 
specimen of native tenderness, the 
other of easy sarcasm. (If his, of 
which we are not perfectly sure.) 


On seeing a light in the window of the 
chamber where his wife died. 


“ Yes; I behold again the place, 
The seat of joy, the source of pain, 

It brings to view the form, the face, 
That I must never see again. 


“‘ The night-bird’s song, that sweetly floats: 


On this soft gloom, this balmy air, 
Brings to my mind her sweeter notes, 
That I again must never hear. 


“‘ Lo, yonder shines that window’s light, 
My guide, my token, heretofore ; 
And now again it shines as bright, 
When those dear eyes can shine no 
more. 


‘‘ Then hurry from this place away ! 
It gives not now the bliss it gave ; 
For death has made its charm its prey, 
And joy is buried in her grave.” 


Crabbe’s residence at his first living 
had been greatly molested by some 
vulgar fellows, who, on the credit of 
their half-crown license, set up for 
preachers, and talked the populace 
into all kinds of absurdity. 


A new Version of the Parable. 


‘* A weary traveller walked his way, 
With grief, and want, and pain opprest ; 

His looks were sad, his locks were grey, 
He sought for food, he sigh’d for rest. 
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‘© A wealthy grazier passed. ‘ Attend,’ 
The sufferer cried ; ‘ some aid allow.’ 

‘ Thou art not of our parish, friend, 
Nor am I in my office now.’ 


‘* Another came. The poor man prayed. 
A smooth-tongued teacher heard the 
word. 
‘ Be patient, friend,” he softly said ; 
* Another will the help afford,’ 


‘* Another came. ‘ Turn, stranger, turn.’ 
The stranger stopped with furious mien, 

* What, stop me ? when I haste to burn 
The Gospel light on Saveall Green!’ 


** Another came. ‘ In thee I trust.’—— 
‘ What, pauper, stop the public way ? 
Lie in the dust ; we all are dust. 
My people wait ; I can’t delay.’ 


‘* Hard Levite! Bitter priest, begone. 
Swell knaves with fools‘your nasal strain ; 

The Gospel knows no heart of stone, 
The Gospel scorns no cry of pain. 


‘* Go, bigots, leave no stone unturn’d, 
New fools, new. proselytes to find. 

Oh Cuariry ! how art thou spurn’d, 
When thus the blind can lead the blind.” 





It is notorious that, among the im- 
provements of the age, is a contempt 
for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There religion and learn- 
ing are taught, and men of known abi- 
lity, honest principles, and avowed 
Christianity are there to carry on 
the duties of those great places of 
piety and education. But to both 
Universities there are certain objec- 
tions which must be fatal in our en- 
lightened age. There is probably not 
a decided Atheist among all their Pro- 
fessors. . With a few exceptions, and 
those have been promptly and hand- 
somely rewarded, Socinianism, the de- 
nial of the primary doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and on which all the others de- 
pend, has not been popularly profess- 
ed. The Colleges generally regard 
it a duty to adhere to the Protestant 
Church. And their laws, framed by 
those weak and ignorant persons who 
established the Reformation among us, 
and followed it up by establishing li- 
berty, are hostile to the intrusion of 
schism, even from such respectable 
authorities as cobblers elected to con- 
venticles, mountebanks alternately 
juggling in the booth and in the pul- 
pit, strolling actors struck with saint- 
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ship, and the whole race of those self- 
taught sages, who, under the name of 
‘* Independents,” implying a happy 
independence of all human attain- 
ments, occupy themselves in making a 
livelihood by expounding, preaching, 
and railing against the Church—an 
operation, it must be allowed, much 
more comfortable, and profitable too, 
than shoemaking. 

But to meet the wants of the age 
is confessedly among the duties of 
public men; and therefore its want 
in this essential particular has been 
among their first considerations. As 
the opinion of the utter futility of all 
religion, in either public or private 
life, was becoming fixed among all the 
master-spirits of the age, including 
the surgeons’ apprentices, attorneys’ 
clerks, apothecary boys, geologists, 
chemists, political economists, and 
similar eminent cultivators of science 
and polity, it was decided to esta- 
blish an University in London, on the 
principle of suffering no religion to be 
taught in it whatever. Some ground. 
ed this enlightened decision on finance, 
as it was conceived that if'any religion 
were taught, it might offend some who 
approved of a different religion, or 
who thought that all religion was a 
burden on the liberty of the human 
mind. Christianity was to be exclu- 
ded, because it might displease a Ma- 
hometan pupil to be told that lectures 
on Christianity were going on in some 
other part of the building, while he 
was attending lectures on chemistry, 
geology, or button-making. Or a 
worshipper of Vishnu might be dis- 
turbed in his studies by seeing Pro- 
testant pupils going to church. Ora 
woolly-headed devil-worshipper from 
Africa might feel it a personal affront 
that, while he fell on his nose to Sa- 
tan, or manufactured a fetish of blood 
and feathers, there were those in the 
college who read Bibles. Thus three 
pupils might be irrecoverably lost ; 
and therefore the folly of introducing 
Christianity at such hazard must be 
obvious to every one. 

Others gave the additional reasons, 
that by avoiding religion they avoided 
disputes ; had more time to give to 
arithmetic and the globes; and, on 
the whole, having contrived to manage 
perfectly well without it in their own 
persons, thought that they might con- 
veniently make the experiment on a 
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more extended scale. 
saved trouble. 

If to all this it was objected, that, if 
Christianity were true, it ought to be 
taught, the answer was ready—That 
the various sects held that his own 
form was the right one; that there- 
fore none could be right; or, at all 
events, it would be troublesome to 
make any enquiry on the subject, and 
that it was a much easier thing to 
escape the difficulty by voting the 
whole a bore. 

Yet even this was not quite origi- 
nal. It is told; that, in the riots of 
1780, when Lord George Gordon’s 
banditti plundered the houses of Ro- 
man Catholics, and seemed likely 
enough to finish by plundering those 
of Protestants, Grimaldi, the father of 
the late clown, cunningly chalked on 
his door, as an escape from both fates, 
* No Religion.” 

It has since pleased authority to 
sanction this saving principle, by gi- 
ving a Royal Charter to the London 
University. At the head of which is 
placed Bishop Maltby, a prelate per- 
fectly fitted for the appointment, as 
his few sermons well-show, and in the 
component parts and tail thereof are 
many “ trusty and well-beloved coun- 
cillors,” of whose names the world 
has probably heard of for the first 
time, and of whose qualifications it 
will probably neyer hear more. It 
has certainly on its list some men of 
known science and literature; but 
those chiefly living at a distance from 
London ; some even in Ireland ; some 
necessarily so much occupied by their 
pursuits, that they can never give up 
their time to examining raw candi- 
dates for degrees ; and some merely 
official, Yet any six of the whole, 
good or bad, may confer a degree! 
Which degree, we presume, will have 
much value, beside those of the first 
class men and wranglers of Oxford 
and Cambridge ! 

However, as not a few of those ex- 
aminers will probably want a little 
assistance in the beginning of their 
new occupation, a specimen of a 
set of examination papers, which has 
been presented by a distinguished 
hand, will, we hope, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


[ Aprils 
In short, it 


Paper, 
1, Give some account of the school- 
masters of antiquity, particularly of 
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one who once held a high situation at 
Syracuse. Was his place held by 
commission after his dismissal? And 
were his literary productions of equal 
rank with those of the Penny Maga- 
zine? State also, whether the phrase, 
«© The Schoolmaster is abroad,” was 
current in his day, and alluded to his 
situation at Corinth ? 

2. Ovid, Met. lib. i. 471, speaks of 
Cupid as possessing a weapon, 


** obtusum est, et habet sub arundine 
plumbum.” 


Describe Cupid, and compare him 
with some great modern character. 
Hesiod states (Theas. 121), that he 
was one of the eldest born of the Gods. 
Prove from this that he must have 
had an elderly appearance, and that 
the rosy colour on his cheeks was the 
effect of rouge. He was blind, and 
yet took the direction of many affairs. 
In what way does the parallel between 
the modern and the ancient hold good ? 
In the modern, to what faculty would 
you apply the obtuseness, and where 
do you suppose the lead may be 
found ? é 

3. Give an account of the tyrants 
of antiquity, and the tortures employ- 
ed by them. Show how much more 
severe is mental torture than bodily ; 
and compare the treadmill and the 
silent system, the starvation and bas- 
tiles of the poor laws, with the bed of 
Procrustes and the bull of Phalaris. 
May it not be fairly inferred from 
their being literary characters, very 
greedy of money, and extremely re- 
fined in cruelty, that Dionysius and 
Phalaris were liberal Whigs? State 
how long their cruelties were borne 
patiently ; and thence, by a finite se- 
ries, show the probabilities of the 
length of endurance in these times. 

4. Who was Cleon? State, from 
Thucydides, how he bullied and drove 
the Ministry at Athens. Why was 
he a tanner, and not a brewer or a 
banker? Aristophanes (Equites, 933) 
alludes to his receiving a talent of gold 
from Miletus. Professor Raphael sup- 
poses Miletus to have been a knight, 
who wished to have a seat in the Attic 
Parliament, and who having paid the 
talent-(about, he thinks, L.2000), was 
choused out of it by Cleon. Dr Old- 
ham imagines the Milesians to have 
been the young slaves whose cause 
Cleon first advocated; but, on the 
receipt of ahont L..1200 from their 
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masters, voted that they should con- 
tinue in slavery. Reconcile those two 
accounts ; and give the relative signi- 
fieations of the “ Dona” which Cleon 
was in the habit of recciving, and our 
English word “ Rent.” 

5. Cupid is described as “‘ Domina- 
tor Orbis,” or ruler of the globe, by 
several poets. Show that the phrase 
can be translated, * Editor of the 
Globe!” and give a modern fact in 
illustration. 

6. Compare the “ Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand” with Evans's expe- 
dition into Spain. And draw paral- 
lels, after the manner of Tacitus, be- 
tween the following events :—Xeno- 
phon thrashed his enemies—Evans 
flogged his own men. Xenophon’s 
men. came chiefly from Attica— 
Evans’s from the attics of St Giles’s. 
Xenophon’s men wera nearly poison- 
ed by wild honey (Anabasis, 1. 4. ¢. 8. 
26)—Evans’s were nearly starved b 
their own allies. Xenophon returned, 
and was made a general under Agesi- 
laus—Evans is about to return, and 
will lose his seat. Did Xenophon 
fight for Cyrus on the principle of 
non-intervention ? 

7. Enumerate the forms into which 
Jupiter changed himself for love. Did 
he ever assume that of a Lamb? 
When he and the other gods sat in 
council, did the Hall of Olympus at 
all resemble our Court of Common 
Pleas ? 

8. Give an account of the preserva- 
tion of the Capitol by the cackling of 
the geese. Livy declares, that they 
made a noise because they were “ in 
summa inopia cibi,” in very great 
want of food, (Dec. 11. 5). Des- 
cribe some modern geese, and state 
whether you think a great want of the 
loaves and fishes would not cause a 
similar cackling ? 

9. Translate the following lines into 
Greek, Iambic, Dimeter Acatalectic 
metre :— 


‘* Wheel about, turn about, do just so, 
Every time I turn about, I jump, Jim Crow.” 


Show that Jim Crow must be a great 
olitical character, from his readiness 

in changing sides. Compare him with 

a celebrated personage of antiquity, of 

whom it was said— 

‘‘ Omnia transformat sese in miracula 

rerum.” 
Do you imagine this facility to consist 
in financial or other political matters? 
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Give some account of the fiscal pro- 
jects of Pericles, and state the interest 
payable on Exchequer bills during the 
Peloponnesian war! 





Whether the “march of mind” or 
the influenzaghas produced the asto- 
nishing result, the announcement has 
been made that the well-known deni- 
zen of the jail, the often incarcerated 
Mr Richard Carlile, has changed his 
trade, and made his claim—to be what? 
(et Lord John Russell rejoice in this 
proof of the guilt of all the old de- 
fences of the national religion) a li- 
censed teacher of Christianity. 

The transaction is thus unequivo- 
cally stated in the newspapers—“ Mr 
R. Carlile, who, for many years past, 
sustained an unenviable notoriety as a 
vender of Deistical and blasphemous 
publications, presented himself (Feb- 
ruary 4) before Alderman T. Wood, 
to attest his conviction of the truth of 
Christianity (or rather, to demand a 
certificate entitling him to be a 
preacher). He produced a set of 
declarations preliminary to his ta- 
king the other steps to his becoming 
the legal teacher of a congregation ! 
Having read his declaration, which 
related to his fidelity to the King and 
the doctrines of the Trinity, he con- 
cluded by asserting, that he was a 
Christian, a Protestant, and a firm be- 
liever in the Scriptures. He then re- 
ceived the due certificate. The alder- 
man having congratulated him on the 
occasion of his appearance, Carlile, 
in reply, intimated, that he had read 
the Scriptures frequently and care- 
fully, and that the issue of that research 
had been the removal of his former 
errors.”’ 

So far the newspaper. But what 
says Carlile himself? On the ap- 
pearance of this statement he feels 
perfectly indignant at the injury done 
to his character, and thus vindicates 
it without loss of time. He writes to 
the paper— . 

“ It is a false report that represents 
me as pleading former errors before 
the alderman.” He proceeds to say— 
** I now dissent from all. Dissenters, 
and protest beyond, or even against, all 
Protestants. I must not, because I 
doubt if it would be acceptable, trouble 
you with the explanation. But I 
shall give it in full in my own paper. 
R. Cagiize.” 

The editor very properly and con- 
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temptuously remarks upon this, “ that 
it does not matter one farthing what 
so very stupid a person as R. Carlile 
believes. And that any future letter 
must be as an advertisement.” 

Thus the community has got Tom 
Paine’s publisher for a teacher of reli- 
gion! But of what religion? Who 
can tell? It is to be beyond all dissent, 
by which we may presume, beyond all 
the customary bitterness of the attacks 
on the Established Church ; and he- 
yond all Protestantism, by which we 
are wholly at a loss to know what he 
means ; unless it be, to propose a new 
religion of his own. Now, this is the 
law for which the Dissenters have 
been clamouring during half a cen- 
tury, which they pronounced, by all 
their organs, to be absolutely essential 
to all religion, and whose privation 
they in a body a thousand times over 
declared to be a disgrace under which 
no man could live without a burning 
sense of wrong. And here we see the 
working of this marvellous privilege. 
If a surgeon’s apprentice demands to 
begin his trade, he must first show that 
he is competent, by examination. If 
an attorney’s clerk attempts business, 
he must first show that he. is compe- 
tent, by examination. Ifa curate en- 
ters the church, he must first exhibit 
proof of moral conduct, of learning, 
and of general suitableness ; but the 
“man of the nineteenth century” dis- 
dains such shackles on. natural liberty, 
and lo! we have the publisher of 
Paine’s blasphemies turned into a pub- 
lic and privileged teacher of Christian- 
ity by an alderman’s certificate. 
Much we may rejoice in such liberty, 
and much we may congratulate those 
who gave it, on the floodgate which 
it has opened for the Carliles of this 
generation. As to the sincerity of 
this man we, of course, can know no- 
thing. But we have him angrily de- 
nying any acknowledgment of former 
error. And, as to his life, a life alter- 
nating between a shop of infidel-pub- 
lications and a jail, we suppose that 
we are to regard this as a matter of 
established purity. But who is to pre- 
vent his laughing at the whole affair 
the moment he becomes master of a 
conventicle? He may do so if he 
will. What penalty is there for any 
such teacher’s teaching any absurdity 
he likes? None whatever. He may 
open his new concern as a worshipper 
of the Virgin, or of Fo; he may turn 
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Mahometan, or pronounce that heaven 
is to be reached only by dancing. In 
fact, he may be and do just as it pleases 
him. It is quite clear that he means 
to do something above common con- 
ceptions, something to elevate and 
surprise, as Mr Bayes says; and we 
should by no means think it beyond 
his taste for novelty and lucre, if he 
added to his pulpit the attractions of a 
gin palace, and fitted up a marriage 
shop on the Russell plan, the ceremony 
to be terminated and enlivened by a 
pantomime. 


If Ireland is the especial land of 
bulls, England boasts of her supre- 
macy as the land of the bull. We see 
Lord Althorp, “the right hand man 
of Lord Grey,” solacing his exile from 
office, and giving the due and natural 
employment to his abilities in cultiva- 
ting the breed of bulls. The late 
Duke of Bedford followed the same 
pursuit by a much happier impulse than 
that which led him to rabble politics, 
and exposed him to the merciless lash 
of Burke. Coke of Norfolk there 
founded all his fame, and consoled 
himself for the cruelty which shut out 
the democrat from ever being the aris- 
tocrat, and made him the east country 
farmer while he pined to be the Lord 
of Leicester. 

Yet the French have the largest 
bull of bulls, pay the largest price for 
it, and make the longest show of their 
bull. - The display of this pride of 
French farming and glory of butchers, 
the Beuf gras, began in Paris on 
Sunday (February 5). All the sights 
of Paris are for Sundays, including 
plays, balls, riots, reviews, and the fat 
bull. The bull of this year weighed 
3,980 Ib! was seven feet and a half 
high! and cost 2,750 frances, or L.110 
sterling! After promenading en gran- 
de tenue, from the abattoir to the house 
of the person who provides him, the 
bull went the round of high life, visited 
the Minister of Justice, the Minister of 
Marine, and the Minister of Finance. 
From them, attentive to all orders, and 
evidently not sharing in the vulgar 
ery of “down with the Lords,” he 
visited the Chamber of Peers, having 
previously paid his respects to the new 
and showy church of the Madeleine. 

But an important visit was still to 
be paid, and though Louis Philippe is 
occasionally shot at, the bull, loyal to 
the last, could not omit his visit to the 
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palace of the Tuilleries. From the 
palace he proceeded to offer his ho- 
mage to the city authorities at the Ho- 
tel de Ville, the Parisian Mansion- 
house. Having seen the palace and the 
Hotel de Ville, what has earth more 
for any eye born in France? “ Vedi 
Napoli, e poi mori” is the next ex- 
travaganza of the Lazzaroni. But 
the bull does what the Italian only 
says, and, after having seen the glo- 
ries of the capital, he returned to his 
abattoir, preceded and followed by all 
the élite of the French shambles in new 
costumes, all the young butchers in 
gala, all the daughters of the butchers 
in the newest fashions of the Palais 
Royal, and all the mothers of the 
butchers stiff with hereditary finery. 
Bands of the guards sounded the 
trumpet before and behind ; and thus, 
enjoying all that life vould give to 
king or conqueror, he entered the 
gate of the abattoir, saw the world 
close on him without a sigh, and died, 
like Socrates, without a murmur. 

There is nothing so popular as a 
puzzle. Every age, from childhood 
to the grand climacteric, and from 
the grand climacteric to the grave, 
delights in it; and the man who de- 
sires to be talked of by all mankind 
for centuries, has only to leave behind 
him a riddle. Every century, too, had 
its riddle. The Icon Basilike was the 
puzzle of the 17th. The authorship 
of the “ Whole Duty of Man,” and 
the discoverer of the ‘‘ Gunpowder 
Plot,” had their share in the perplexity 
and the popularity. Junius was the 
puzzle of the 18th; the “ Great Un- 
known” the puzzle of the 19th ; until 
it pleased him to become the Known, 
an act which we reprobate, on the in- 
telligible ground of its depriving so 
many solemn investigators of employ- 
ment for their natural lives. 
are not without riddles in reserve. 
Who writes Lord Glenelg’s despatches 
while his Lordship is asleep? is still a 
copious subject. Who makes Lord 
John Russell’s speeches? is equally 
mysterious. Or who crams poor Lord 
Holland with his senatorial olla-po- 
drida of history and joke ? making the 
luckless old man the representative at 
once of Hume without his sense, -and 
Joe Millar without his wit? Those 
will, we have no doubt, exercise the 
enquiry of the world of twaddlers for 
generations to come. 


But we - 
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In the mean time, Junius is a 
standing dish. We propose it to 
some eminent coterie of opulent idlers, 
some conclave of old ladies in breech- 
es, some bibliomaniac club, for in- 
stance, to offer a premium for the most 
correct list of the departed thousands 
of the Stevens and Malone race who 
have spent their purblind lives, litera- 
ry owls, hunting in the sunshine af- 
ter the shadow of Junius. The sub- 
ject is sure to be renewed about every 
six months. And though every re- 
newal leaves the matter more in the 
dark than ever, and though the fullest 
discovery would not now be worth 
sixpence, yet there will be laborious 
litterateurs, retired lawyers,and positive 
country gentlemen keen in the chase, 
until the general conflagration. 

Another random shot has just been 
fired, to bring down the flying phan- 
tom ; but, we shall readily admit, by 
the hand of a man not to be included 
in the foregoing classes, Sir David 
Brewster. 

It is understood that this really 
clever person has acknowledged to 
somebody or other, in profound con- 
fidence, that he has a suspicion 
that he has found some letters in the 
collection of Macpherson’s Ossian 
which seem to intimate a know- 
ledge of the true Junius. Nothing 
certainly can be more remote from the 
usual vigour of assertion on the sub- 
ject. And probably with Sir David, 
as unquestionably with mankind in 
general, the circumstance of their be- 
ing found among the papers of the 
translator or author, or author-transla- 
tor of Ossian, may justly increase the 
puzzle of the transaction. Macpher- 
son’s organ of invention was of con- 
‘siderable size, and why he should not 
have invented a Junius as well as a 
father of Oscar, must be a fair enquiry. 
But a priori, we could have laid our 
laurels as a wager, that we should be 
able to give the leading features of the 
discovery. That he would be a Scots- 
man, for the honour of our venerated 
Land of Cakes. That he would be a 
practised political writer, well known, 
yet totally unsuspected. Eminent in 
the public eye, yet. quite escaping all 
public opinion in the chief use of his 
pen. That he should be in a public 
office, of such a rank as to enable him 
to give the public all kinds of official 
secrets, and that he should have been 
ent short by fate exactly at the mo- 
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ment when Junius ceased to write, 
leaving him the choice of hanging, 
drowning, being bribed intoirrevocable 
silence, or being sent to India. This 
is the career of every substitute for 
the great libeller. The early portion 
exactly the same in all, the only va- 
riety existing in the close. Junius 
has died as many deaths as Homer's 
heroes, and like them still lives, for 
the wonder of posterity. 

We find the whole progress followed 
to the letter in the new discovery. He 
was one Lachlan Macleane, and 
though unluckily the son of an Irish 
Presbyterian clergyman, yet still a 
Scotsman by blood and breeding, as 
all the Irish Presbyterians notoriously 
are, and actually descended from the 
Macleans of Coll. He went to Lon- 
don as a student of medicine. There 
became a politieal writer; from this 
he started into an under Secretary of 
State. Of course, thus obtaining a 


“key to all the transactions of the Ca- 


binet, which he was, of course, enti- 
tled to disclose, on the first occasion, 
to the newspapers. But in his fate 
he had a considerable advantage over 
his chief rivals. He was not merely 
muzzled by a place in India, but drown- 
ed on his passage. One disheartening 
notice is however appended—* All 
his papers were lost at the same time.” 

Now, with all due regret for our 
prejudice, we must confess that we 
have not the slightest faith in this so- 
lution of the puzzle. That a person of 
the name of Macleane may have been 
willing enough to pass for Junius is 
quite possible, when the question be. 
came a harmless one, and the thun- 
ders of the law ceased to bellow after 
him “ through the boundless deep.” 
There were hundreds of scribblers who 
gave the broadest hints that they were 
the “ true Simon Pure,” and this most 
pitiful affectation survived even down 
to the day of that most superlative cox- 
comb, Sir Philip Francis. That many 
imitated his style is equally true; and 
that from its laboured peculiarity, its 


rigid form, and its palpable sneer, all | 


the externals of his style are matters 
of the easiest imitation, is a business 
of common experiment. But in no 
public writer of his own day, or any 
that has followed, have we the com- 
bination of energy and eloquence, the 
sarcastic ridicule, and the withering 
scorn of Junius. We justly reprobate 
the principle of his writings. We fair- 
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ly question the honour of a man who 
sv evidently made use of confidential 
knowledge to’ vilify his opponents. 
We condemn his use of personal im- 
punity to insult men whose names 
were before the public. We still more 
strongly reprobate his personal assaults 
upon a king who never had a thought 
but for the good of his people—George 
III., an honour to the name of king. 
But no man of his time, or of ours, 
has been able to cover his baldness 
with the laurels of Junius. No man 
has been entitled to equip himself in 
the spolia opima of that daring cham- 
pion. No man, living or dead, has 
been privileged to erect his trophy 
upon the grave of that matchless mas- 
ter of power and spleen. 





One of the old amusements of those 
wits who travel by stage-coaches about 
Christmas has been to change the di- 
rections, on the packets of town and 
country presents, which then load the 
coaches. Thus the citizen who ex- 
pects a turkey and chine from his re- 
tired partner in Norfolk, is surprised 
by a salmon, while the partner, specu- 
lating on a barrel of oysters, is sur. 
prised by a shoulder of mutton. The 
trick is established, and the astonish- 
ment is a matter of course. But a 
rather more complicated calamity of 
this order lately threw a whole French 
province into consternation. A land- 
holder, about to give his daughter in 
marriage, and determined to signalize 
the eyent by unusual hospitality, had 
invited a large party to dine on a wild 
boar from the Ardennes. The boar 
was duly sent, but accompanied by a 
roebuck. This was more than he had 
required ; but, taking it for granted 
that his friend in the forest meant it 
for him, he had it eut wp, and sent in 
pieces all round the province to his 
friends. 

However, within a few days he re- 
ceived a note from the mayor of a 
neighbouring town, claiming the roe- 
buck, which had been ordered for him, 
also for a marriage dinner. Here was 
a dilemma enough to have exasperated 
any Frenchman in existence out of his 
senses. . After various consultations, 
his only resource was to beg of those 
to whom the dismembered buck had 
been sent,.to return their respective 
portions, that he might return them to 
the mayor. But here a new difficulty 


arose, His friends had heen as hos- 
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pitable as himself. Venison from the 
Ardennes is ‘not among every-day 
things, and the arrival of every frag- 
ment of the buck had been the signal 
for invitations to share it for fifty miles 
round. The circle of consultation ex- 
tended with the difficulty. The ques- 
tion was, whether it were better to dis- 
appoint the mayor, or disappoint some 
hundreds of gay men and maidens who 
had already made up their minds to dine 
on venison, and danceand drink punch a 
laromaine after it till daylight. But the 
mayor grew importunate, his dinner 
would be nothing without the buck. 
In the mean while, time, the element 
always most important and most dis- 
regarded in negotiations, passed away. 
The mayor at length obtained his ul- 
timatum, and the property was or- 
dered to be surrendered. Unfortu- 
nately the feasts had been held, the 

uadrilles danced, and every particle 
of the buck had been eaten up the day 
before. 

It is so long since the human mind 
seems to have been asleep in Italy, that 
even its start in the shape of fanati- 
cism or frenzy may be hailed as an 
approach to waking. Even the struggle 
of a nightmare shows that there is 
something of life within. 

On the day of the Kings féte n 
January, when the royal family attend 
the opera, and all the pomp of Nea- 
politan royalty is displayed at the San 
Carlos, just as the ballet had begun, 
and all eyes were gazing on the Terp- 
sichores of the scene, a young man 
started on his feet in the centre of the 
pit, and exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, “ To arms—to arms! the 
country is in danger! I am the voice 
of God!” The confusion was natu- 
rally extreme. The abominable at- 
tempts on the life of Louis-Philippe 
naturally make the feeling on such 
subjects sensitive at this moment. 
When the first consternation had par- 
tially subsided, the orator was seized 
by the gens d’armes, and carried to 
prison. It is since said that he was 
mad, whether physically or politically, 
is not told. But it is also said that 
the Neapolitans are murmuring about 
all kinds of grievances which they 
never felt until the French newspapers 
told them that they existed, and are 
growling for revolutions which would 
inevitably send one-half of them to 
their eraves and the other half hee- 
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gars round the world. Still it would 
behove the Court of Naples to antici- 
ate the evil. ‘Temperance of expen- 
iture and sincerity of improvement 
are not the general excesses of 
southern policy. But the time may 
be short for repentance. 


While England swells with faction, 
France with faction, Germany with 
faction, Spain with faction, there is an 
enemy in the wind that may yet sum- 
mon the restless mind of Europe to 
sterner lessons. The plague is de- 
clared to be extending its terrible 
circle round the Mediterranean. In 
Constantinople all seems horror—there 
it has raged with unabated fury for 
six months, and the city is depopu- 
lating, hour by hour, from the double 
effect of death and fear. 17,000 of 
the Greek inhabitants have fled— 
the Armenian patriarch has lately de- 
livered 15,000 passports in the course 
of a few days, and the general popu- 
lation has been thus diminished by 
upwards of 100,000 since last Sep- 
tember. From this centre of death it 
has spread westward on both shores. 
It is said to have reached Salonica on 
the north and Tunis on the south. 
How long it may be kept out of 
Europe in general is a question of ex- 
treme anxiety. Our perpetual inter- 
course with the Mediterranean ports, 
our criminal disregard of precaution, 
the still more criminal avidity of our 
commerce for gain, in all quarters, 
and at all risks, render England more 
liable than any other country to this 
most dreadful of all scourges. No- 
thing but the hand of Providence 
could have hitherto preserved Europe ; 
yet undoubtedly we have a right to 
call upon authority to protect us 
from the hideous hazards of mercantile 
avarice. - One of the papers mentions, 
a few days since, that we are at this 
moment driving a trade with Constan- 
tinople in rags for paper-making, and 
that no less than thirty bales of those 
rags have been lately consigned in one 
cargo. There can be scarcely a doubt 
that those rags came from the beds 
and bodies of infection. The chief 
communication of the plague in all 
ages has been by fragments of cloth- 
ing. Can we regard ourselves as safe 
from this deepest of all desolators 
till such transactions are enquired into 
and exposed ? 


[April, 

What is the oldest of all classical 
compositions? The Riddle. The 
Sphinx had her fame before the goose 
had ever furnished man with her 
quill. The sage Ulysses founded his 
reputation on his having the best head 
for a conundrum of any man at the 
siege of Troy. 
Apollo at Delphi made her fortune by 
rebuses. The priests, from the 
Egyptian Hierophant down to the 
Salii, who danced sans-culottes in the 
Roman streets, to the astonishment of 
that grave nation of barbarians, were 
all professors of the art of riddle- 
making. Louis XIV. would never 
have been Louis le Grand but for 
his charade on his father, Cardinal 
Mazarin ; and what are the Luxor obe- 
Jisk and the life of Louis-Philippe but 
the two most remarkable riddles of the 
day ? What is the Government of Lord 
Melbourne but a riddle? Sir William 
Ingleby’s conscience, but ariddle? or 
the ways and means of three-fourths 
of the “remarkable men”’ about town, 
but a riddle? We give the newest and 
the prettiest of the train. 


*¢ On fluttering wings I early rose, 
In no exalted flight, 

The lily in the shade that blows 
Not purer or more white.” 





‘* At eve or morn ‘twas pleasant sport 
Adown the stream to glide, 

I helped my mother to support, 
And never left her side. 


** A reckless truant seal’d my doom, 
Resolved his prize to win, 

Dragg’d me remorseless from my home, 
And stripp’d me to the skin. 


‘* He cropp’d my hair so loose that play’d, 
And then his ends to seek, 

He slit my tongue, because he said 
He thus could make me speak.” 





‘**Twas done—my name and nature 
changed 
For love of hateful gold, 
With many victims bound and ranged 
To slavery I was sold.”’ 





‘* I’m slave to any man, or all, 
Yet do not toil for pelf, 
And though I’m ready at their call, 
I cannot work myself.” 
‘* Still I in every language write 
To every foreign land, 
But yet, though I’m no City-Knight, 
Not one J understand.” 
pen 


The priestess of . 
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‘“* Your tears and smiles I can excite, 
Your inmost thoughts reveal, 

Can give you sorrow or delight, 
And yet I never feel.” 





‘* T can dispense the royal grace, 
Can make a man or mar, 
Confer a pension or a place, 
A halter or a star.” 





‘“* The poet’s verse, the doctor's draught, 
Without my aid would fail, 

The historian’s page, the lawyer's craft, 
Were all of no avail.” 





‘* Indeed had man not changed my lot, 
And claim’d me for his own, 

Shakspeare and Milton, Pope and Scott, 
Had died unloved, unknown. 


‘* Wide spread abroad you'll find my faine 
On every flood and field ; 

America respects my name, 
’Tis blazoned on her shield. 


** On silver beds with lords I rest, 

On wood with poor and wise men— 
I clasp the tax-collector’s breast, 

And walk even with excisemen. 


‘¢ The dapper clerk, with scanty pay, 
And hand that loves a fee, 

Although he drives me half the day 
Still lends his ear to me. 


‘* I’m growing old in Fortune’s frown, 
I’m -weary of creation, 

I'm cut by all who once would own 
My merit and my station. 


‘* My mouth grows wide, my lips are fur1'd 
(Years seldom make one better), 

And I who once a world had stirr’d 
Can scarce pronounce a letter. 


‘* Sorrows and sufferings I have seen, 
Yet this I must avow, 
In all my years I ne'er have been 
So vilely used as now. 
ARIEL.” 


While the clubs round St James's 
continue open day and night, “ week- 
days, Sundays, and all,” for twelve 
months of the year, fashionable life 
may fairly look down on the clumsy 
vices of plebeianism—yet the native 
genius of the streets sometimes asserts 
itself, and plebeianism runs neck and 
neck with the most polished effrontery 
of those who live by their wits in 
rooms @ la Louis Quatorze, and sup 
at four in the morning on rognons a 
la Champagne. 
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A Jew was lately brought to one of 
the public offices, charged by the 
oliceman with making a disturbance 
in the street, beating a boy, &c. The 
following dialogue ensued with the 
functionary on the bench :— 
Magistrate. Now, sir, you have 
heard the charge—what have you to 
say for yourself? 
Jew. I say that a part is true, but 
a part is false, and the whole is garbled. 
The whole affair is merely a matter 
of simple debt. A simple debt, mark 
you, of fourpence. The facts are 
these :— Yesterday evening I went into 
a coffeeroom, which I have been some 
time in the habit of frequenting, and 
having had some refreshment, I dis- 
covered that I was unfortunately with- 
out the means of discharging the bill. 
I, however, offered to deposit ample 
security, but the money was insisted 
on. I offered to procure it, if a person 
were sent with me to my brother’s. 
The boy was sent in consequence, but 
my brother was unfortunately from 
home. I called on a friend or two, 
but was equally unlucky, while the 
boy kept following me about like a 
French poodle. At this I felt parti- 
cularly annoyed, as any gentleman 
might be, particularly when the people 
were coming home from church! 1 
have been “had up”’ in the City, and 
it is the opinion of the Lord Mayor . 


‘and others that these matters are 


simple debts. 

The policeman here attempted to 
say something, but the Jew authorita- 
tively put him down, observing “ that 
one ea at a time was quite 
enough.” 

Magistrate. But this is not your 
first feat of the kind. There have 
been several complaints of your not 
paying for what you have had at 
coffeehouses. 

Jew. The fact is simply this, that, 
being a single man, I generally live 
at coffeehouses and taverns, and it 
occasionally happens that I cannot dis- 
charge my bill, but I always leave 
security for it. I am fond of a good 
cup of coffee—for you must know I 
have had a disappointment in mar- 
riage, and whencver this subject oc- 
curs to my mind I am not quite the 
thing, and a good cup of tea or coffee, 
with a nice piece of toast, I invariably 
find to be the best cure for me. 

This cure for a broken heart amu- 
sed the bystanders prodigiously, but 
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the coolness of the fellow was perfectly 
unshaken. He proceeded— 

I happened to be in this mood 
yesterday evening, when I entered a 
coffeehouse in Ratcliffe Highway, and 
had my favourite beverage. I paid 
sixpence of the debt—dedt recollect, 
and now I owe only fourpence. 

Magistrate. Had you ever been in 
this coffeehouse before ? 

Jew. Oh, yes—I make it a rule not 
to go into a strange house without 
money, as that would constitute a 
Sraud. 

After this delicate distinction, 
which relaxed even the gravity of the 
bench, the boy who had given him in 
charge, was questioned as to the na- 
ture of the ‘ refreshment,” which he 
stated to be four cups of tea, an egg, 
and'two rounds of toast, one of them 
with the crust cut off by particular 
desire. 

Jew. Perfectly correct, boy. My 
teeth are not the best in the world, 
and therefore I dislike hard crust. 
(Laughter). 

The boy proceeded to say, that the 
security offered was a handkerchief 
not worth a penny—that he had been 
sent with the Jew to see whether his 
friends would not pay for him, and 
that on his continuing to follow, he was 
struck, and threatened to be ducked, 

_and even shot. He still, however, had 
not let him out of his sight. 

Magistrate. 1 understand, prisoner, 
that you are as great a devourer of 
oysters as of tea and coffee, and on 
much the same terms. 

Jew. (With an air of peculiar dig- 
nity). Oysters, sir! That is altogether 
a misconception. I have never eaten 
oysters. It is contrary to my religion. 
I have a turn for tea and toast, and 
coffee and muffins. Another thing I 
beg to observe—I never take any 
liquor or grog, as I am a member of 
the Temperance Society. 

This produced an universal roar. 
But the unshaken Jew looked round, 
and was evidently satisfied that he had 
puzzled the magistrate. However, 
law has so many fangs, that he must be 
a very dexterous personage who can 
slip out from between them all. The 
magistrate could do nothing with the 
swindling of the tea and toast, that 
being but a simple debt. But the 
blow given to the boy had been prov- 
ed, and the bench fined the peripatetic 
lawyer L.5 for the assault, or in lieu 
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of it, sentenced him to two months’ 
imprisonment! The surprise of the 
lawyer was extreme, but he rallied, 
and demanded to put in bail for an 
appeal. But his law failed him again. 
He was informed that the sentence 
was final; and with this addition to 
his knowledge, he was locked up for a 
two months’ study of new contrivances 
to enjoy himself at the expense of the 
coffeehouses. 





In Retch’s clever, but eccentric 
‘«* Outlines” of Shakspeare, there are 
some fine ideas. And among them, 
in his Macbeth, is that of representing 
the Weird Sisters as always about 
him. In the play, we often lose sight 
of those dispensers of destiny—in the 
Outlines, never. Wherever Macbeth 
moves, whether in field or palace, 
whether in the banquet or in the 
chamber, there are to be seen the 
*« fatal sisters three,” wrapped in mys- 
tery from vulgar eyes, but with their 
gaze fixed on the ill-starred chieftain. 
He is their possession. They urge, 
guide, inflame, bewilder, and betray, 
until the consummation comes, and 
their last glance is given to him writh- 
ing in his last hour under the sword 
of his conqueror. ‘ 

Old Talleyrand seems to us to have 
been weird sister to Napoleon. Urging, 
guiding, inflaming, bewildering—(we 
shall stop short of betraying)—but 
perpetually present in all his move- 
ments, he certainly hovered round the 
modern man of conspiracy, ambition, 
and blood, until he saw him in the 
grasp from which Napoleon was never 
torise. Itis curious, that the modern 
Macbeth dreaded, suspected, and hated 
his perpetual counsellor, yet never 
could get rid of him, never could re- 
sist his suggestions, and never could 
summon resolution enough to make 
one bold effort to rid himself of the 
bond to this rebuker of his spirit, yet 
his slave. 

Talleyrand is said to be writing his 
memoirs. If at the age of eighty he 
cares for what posterity may say about 
him, he ought to tell his own story. 
If, after having been Prime Minister 
of the French empire, in those days 
when the empire was Europe, he does 
not despise all the living world, he 
ought to tell his own story. Or if, 
after having had his foot on the neck 
of the Continent for a dozen years, he 
does not think king's and ters too 
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commonplace affairs to make it worth 
his while to trouble himself with them 
and their mecantque, he ought to tell 
his own story. He might gain the 
triple end—of righting himself with 
the generation, who will undoubtedly 
slander his memory sufficiently for the 
sake of his good fortune—for such is 
the fate of the too prosperous—of ex- 
posing a -prodigious mass of past 
chicanery, and of guarding mankind 
against a good deal of the same ma- 
terial, existing under very showy 
forms at this moment. But he will 
do nothing. It is enough for this 
master of politicians, to make excel- 
lent jests, play at cards all night, and 
laugh at Lord Palmerston from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

He still continues to supply Paris 
with pleasantries. A woman of rank 
sometime since lost her husband. She 
was acquainted with Talleyrand, and 
wrote him a long and lachrymose detail 
of her misfortune, probably with the ob- 
ject of inducing his gallantry to obtain 
a pension for her. But his gallantry 
produced simply a letter to the widow, 
containing the words, “ Helas! Ma- 
dame.” 

In a few months, however, the wi- 
dow acquainted the minister, that ha- 
ving found a reconciler to life in the 
shape of a young officer, she had the 
honour to request his Excellency’s 
continued friendship and protection. 
This second attempt on his sensibi- 
lities had the fate of the first. His 
letter simply contained the words, 
* Ho, Ho, Madame.” 

On the return of Napoleon from 
Moscow, it was mentioned that the 
Duke of Bassano was come back with 
him. «Then the bulletin tells an 
untruth,” said Talleyrand; * for it 
states that the Emperor left all his 
baggage behind him.” 

While Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
a young Freyehman was recommended 
to him as attaché to an embassy. 
“ Copy this paper for me,” said Tal- 
leyrand, throwing a memorial on the 
table before him. The memorial 
was copied. ‘ Bah, what are you 
about?” exclaimed the minister, when 
it was done. ‘I was only drying the 
ink with the blotting-paper,” was the 
writer’s reply. ‘ Then you will not 
do for a French embassy,” said Tal- 
leyrand. * Don’t you know that blot- 
ting-paper betrays secrets ?”” 
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A lady, who professed to be charm- 
ed with Talleyrand’s wit, -begged of 
him to write his name in her album. 
His gallantry could not refuse, and he 
began to write a verse. “ Arrétez, 
Monseigneur!” exclaimed the lady, 
“it may be very well for inferior per- 
sons to write verses, but the name of 
Talleyrand alone is enough to appear 
in my book. It is fame.” He fixed 
his keen eyes on the supplicating fair 
one, and wrote his name, but at the 
very top of the page. The anecdote 
spread, and all Paris laughed at the 
happy evasion of perhaps seeing his 
name, in a few days, signed to a billet 
of 10,000 frances. 

All this is dexterous ; but what is 
this verbal dexterity to the practical 
skill, with which, this extraordinary 
man has contrived to baffle all the ca- 
sualties of thirty years, full of the ruin 
of all power, ability, courage, and for- 
tune? Here is the survivor of the age 
of the Bastile, the age of the guillo- 
tine, the age of the prison ship, the age 
of the sword. And after baffling the 
Republie, the Democracy, the Despo- 
tism, and the Restoration, figures in 
his 80th as the Ambassador to Eng- 
land, the Minister of France, and re- 
tires from both offices, only to be the 
chief counsellor, almost the coad.. 
jutor of the King. That where the 
ferocity of Robespierre fell, where the 
sagacity of Napoleon fell, where the 
experience of the Bourbons fell, this 
one old man, a priest in a land of dar- 
ing spirits, where conspiracy first, and 
soldiership after, were the great means 
of power, should survive all, succeed 
in every thing, and retain his rank and 
influence through all change, is un- 
questionably among the most extra- 
ordinary instances of conduct exhibit- 
ed in the world. 

Professional language is often ex- 
pressive. Ata review of the London 
volunteers in the time of the threaten- 
ed invasion, the adjutant of one of the 
battalions, who was an undertaker, gal- 
loped up to its commandant, with, 
‘¢ Sir, the lawyer's corpse is before us. 
As soon as it moves off, we shall take 
up the ground.” 








Judge B. » once an excellent 
lawyer, had begun for some time to 
talk rather too much on the Bench. 
Somebody observed that he was grow- 
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ing so old, that his nose and chin were 
likely to come into collision. ‘ Yes,” 
said Rose, ‘ there have been a_great 
many words between them of late.” 

B. » the Chancery barrister, 
famed for a solemn style of talking, 
came up to Rose, and said, «‘ My dear 
fellow, I feel rather dull to-day—give 
me a pinch of your snuff—it always 
clears me.’’—* A pinch, my dear sir,” 
said R., “‘ you should have a doz.” 

A few days after Sir R. Peel’s 
speech, as a group of barristers were 
conversing on it in Westminster Hall, 
a gust of wind blew in one of the win- 
dows. Campbell, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who happened to be passing by, 
looked peculiarly startled. ‘* Poor 
fellow,”’ said one of the group, “ since 
he read the account of the election of 
the Lord Rector, he can’t bear the 
sound of Glas-go.” 

A bon mot of Brougham’s has just 
been launched. The Conservative 
dinners were the topic, and some ob- 
servation was made on the abundance 
of the Tory tables. ‘ Oh,” said 
Brougham, “ all that is merely a trick, 
to show that they will not have a 
Barebones Parliament.” 

Morrison’s action against the Sun- 
day paper, for a libel, which called 
him a wholesale destroyer, &c. was 
mentioned as giving a new use to 
the initials M. P. There was M. P., 
member of parliament— Mathews’s 
M. P., manager of a_ playhouse— 
Morrison’s M. P., maker of pills—and 
the newspaper's M. P., manufacturer 
of poisons. 

«‘ Let me alone,” said O’Connell, 
‘‘ and in five years I'll make Ireland 
the first country on the face of the 
earth.” —*“ No,” was the answer. 
«* Let you alone, and in half the time 
you'll make England peerless.” 

Green the aeronaut, some time since, 
took up his whole family in his bal- 
loon. One of.our wits remarked, 
that “‘ though the season was said to 
be backward, he had never seen 
Greens shoot up to such a height be- 
fore.”’—* True,” said another, “ but, 
after all, they cannot get higher than 
the currents.” 

Old George Colman, now no longer 
a junior, was asked, a few years ago, 
why he had given up poetry. The 
question was, on his objecting to write 
in a lady’s album. He opened the 
page, and wrote— 
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‘* The muse and I, ere youth and fancy 
fled, 

Sat up together many a night, no doubt ; 

But now I’ve sent the poor old girl to bed, 

The reason is, my fire is going out.’ 





Honours are sometimes hereditary 
in a lower degree than comes under 


the cognizance of the Herald’s office. © 


Among the Newmarket jockeys, the 
family of the Days have been conspi- 
cuous for having rode more matches, 
and won more plates, than any horse. 
racing dynasty since the days of Nim- 
rod. The name exposes them a good 
deal to panegyric, which, however, 
may be pardoned, for its rarity on the 
course. ‘ Open as Day, honest as 
Day, clear as Day,” were their natural 
lot; and the facts of the case may 
account for their success in those 
races, which are much more gene- 
rally decided in the stables than at 
the stand, as some reformers of the 
wicked ways of Parliament and man- 
kind in general can probably testify. 
A new scion of the Days has lately 
appeared ; he rides but five stone three 
pounds, and is supposed to be the 
shortest Day on record. He was born 
at the appropriate period of the winter 
solstice ; and, to the confusion of all 
chronology, gives no prospect of 
lengthening, even at midsummer. 
His father, a pre-eminent jockey, of 
slender figure, was called Day-light. 
His grandfather, whom good living’ 
too suddenly swelled into amplitude of 
stomach, was called Broad-day. 

A sailor’s horsemanship is prover- 
bial. It is in the true professional 
spirit, and he never feels himself at 
his ease, but on the mane. This 
gave rise to the following epigram:— 


‘* Neptune, in ancient times, we read, 
To match the olive, formed the steed. 
The goddess might have long defied him 
If ’twere to make a man to ride him. 

A tar, may sit a horse astride, 

He'll navigate the beast,—not ride.” 





The French are louder than ever in 
their wroth at the proposed allowances 
for the younger branches of the Royal 
family. The demand seems, un- 
questionably, most impolitic at this 
moment ; and even extravagant at any 
period. According to the scale of 
incomes for Royal families, one of the 
greatest misfortunes that can happen 
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to a people is a prolific Queen. The 
French mother of the tribe of Dukes 
and Princes actually thus becomes the 
source of a taxation, which has stirred 


up all the old revolutionary bitterness — 


against the throne. The French, 
among other things, remark, that the 
known expenses of the young Princes 
are actually trifling. What then do 
they want with such enormous reve- 
nues? ‘The young Duke of Orleans 
keeps up no showy establishment. 
The same is the case with the Duke 
of Nemours ; the others are mere boys; 
yet the demand for the Duke of Ne- 
mours alone is not much less than a 
revenue of L.100,000 sterling; cer- 
tainly ten times more than any body 
can conceive this very young person 
to spend. 

In fact, there seems to be something 
that defies all the ordinary rules of 
accountantship in the expenditure ot 
Princes. By the wise bargain which 
the English Parliament, inits supreme 
wisdom, made with Prince Leopold 
on his marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte, we “have had to pay this 
quiet Prince L.50,000 sterling a-year, 
since 1817, now just twenty years. A 
million of pounds sterling to a gentle- 
man whose original income was the 
pay ofan Austrian captain of cavalry, 
or about five shillings a-day! The 
sum heaped upon him by the English 
Exchequer, one might conceive, would 
have overwhelmed him with difficul- 
ties as to the way of getting rid of it. 
But no; he managed to bear the 
weight of this shower of gold’with re- 
markable ease, and though to human 
eyes he never spent five thousand 
pounds a-year, and was actually a 
good deal laughed at for his presumed 
parsimony, the poor Prince professed 
himself to be in debt, after about 
fifteen years’ receipt of a sum which 
would have purchased Cobourg with 
all its Princes in open , market. 
All this increased the public wonder. 
But the pension, granted with such 
foolish prodigality, was paid, against 
many a remonstrance from members 
of the legislature ; ; until, on his being 
made King of Belgium, the decency 
of things required that he should not 
be quite so visibly a pensioner of Eng- 
land. On this his Belgian Majesty 
wrote a note to Lord Liverpool, re- 
signing his L.50,000 a-year, with the 
exception of whatever might be neces- 
sary for keeping up the grounds of 
Claremont. How a foreign King 
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could have any right to keep an Eng- 
lish estate, is a question. But poor 
Lord Liverpool was made to be 
puzzled, and he was puzzled accord- 
ingly. He acceded to this dexterous 
proposal. John Bull took it for grant- , 
ed that the L.50,000 was saved ; with 
the exception: of the few hundreds 
which the grounds might cost for 
sweeping ; and which indeed might be 
easily made up by doing what his 
Majesty of Belgium himself was said 
to have very regularly done, namely, 
selling the gooseberries and currants. 
However, when the Reform came, and 
for the honour of England, Lord Al- 
thorp, the most indefatigable breeder 
of bulls in the whole country, was 
actually Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for such things have been, a demand 
was made, why Ahe savings of the 
L.50,000 did not appear in his bud- 
get? The bull-breeder then made 
the astonishing avowal, that there 
were no savings yet. The whole 
having been. employed in paying 
Prince Leopold’s debts. ‘The House 
was certainly as much astonished as 
any set of men could possibly be at 
the imputation of this taste for spend- 
ing on aquiet personage, whose style of 
living was of the humblest order, and 
who was supposed to have become 
immensely rich in consequence. How- 
ever, Lord Grey was then fioating on 
the full tide of popularity ; Lord Al- 
thorp was an oracle, the Whigs were 
the national hope, and in this reign of 
nonsense and saturnalia of patronage, 
the affair passed muster, and the 
Prince escaped with an admonition, 
not to have so many debts with so 
little discoverable expenditure in fu- 
ture. But we wait, with some anxiety, 
to hear of the next return of the “ Sa- 
vings;”’ his Belgian Majesty’s share 
of his very lucky bargain, the million, 
being, we presume, in the hands of his 
Belgian Majesty to this hour. 

A long, remarkably clever, and ex- 
tremely angry letter has been address- 
ed in the French papers, by a person 
who signs himself Cormenin, to the 
Duke of Nemours. If the French 
writers could produce many perform- 
ances of this order, we should no 
longer complain of their grave fadeurs 
and intolerable vapidities. 

After going through a long list of 
royal allowances, in which he shows, 
that even when the ostensible expenses 
are most amply paid, there remains a 
vast surplus which there seems no way 
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of spending, he proceeds to state what 
might be done with the value of Ram- 
bouillet, the appanage which it is now 
proposed to settle on the young Duke. 
This estate, he says, would bring forty 
millions of francs in the market. 

With those forty millions, Prince, 
you might establish public libraries in 
thirty-eight communes of France— 
you might found 12,000 sempstress 
schools for your young countrywomen 
—you might defray the establishment 
of 10,000 asylums for young children 
—you might open free asylums for the 
aged of both sexes in 350 cities—you 
might save from dying of hunger, for 
two months of the winter, 30,000 
workmen—you might found in the 
provinces 5000 schools for young 
females—you might give for five years 
pensions of 100 frances to 5000 wound- 
ed soldiers—you might endow 250 
professorships of the sciences for gra- 
tuitous instruction in the poorest dis- 
tricts of France—with the forty mil- 
lions, lent to respectable and solid 
companies, you might cover France 
with canals, embanked roads, bridges, 
fountains, and railroads. Works to 
the value of 400 millions would be 
produced. With the 40,000 millions, 
Huninguen, the great frontier fortress, 
might be rebuilt as a barrier against 
Austria and Prussia—with the forty 
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millions an army of 50,000 men might 
be maintained for a year for the de- 
fence of the country ? 

This is certainly a forcible view of 
the follies of national expenditure upon 
a young person, whose family are 
already the richest in Europe. Horse. 
racing, gaming, and an establishment 
of Opera dancers are the general con- 
trivances of roués in the French capital 
to get rid of their superfluous opu- 
lence. We do not know that the 
young Duke is charged with any of 
those offences. And if not, the ques- 
tion, of all others the most natural, is 
how he could contrive to spend this 
huge income? It is eminently unfor- 
tunate for the quiet of France to find 
this new cause of royal unpopularity 
so readily supplied. It is no less un- 
fortunate for the honour of kings to 
find the habit of craving so strongly 
exemplified in the most trembling 
throne of Europe. Let the holders 
of authority learn to be as dignified as 
they are high, and they would take a 
large stride to security. But the first 
thing that forfeits the respect of a 
people for a monarch is to find him 
mean, to see that wealth only makes 
him covetous, and that he teaches his 
foolish family to run the risk of fol- 
lowing his example. 





IDLENESS. 


BY THE SKETCHER. © 


My faithful dog! unwont to hunt for prey, 

Thy only business, for thy master’s sake, 

With up-prick’d ears, and wary eye, to make 
Observance sure, lest danger cross his way. - 
Unhurt did busy insects round thee play ; 

The little wren scarce rustled in the brake 


To shun thee. 


Thou wert watchful and awake 


To naught but duty then, good honest Tray. 

But now, in sunny safety where we lie, 

Thou snappest up the sportive flies that pass. 

I check’d reproof, and self-reproved was I ; 

For my hand held shorn flowers and uptorn grass. 
“© To work,” said I, “* we both were harmless then : 
Idleness makes all tyrants—dogs and men.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC, AND OTHER PAROCHIALS. 


IN A LETTER FROM A CURATE TO HIS FRIEND. 


I nEarTILY wish, my dear Eusebius, 
that the Bishops, in their goodness and 
piety, would regulate many little pa- 
rochial matters, which falling upon 
the minor and less admitted authority 
of rectors and vicars, and particularly 
curates, to put in good order, raise a 
wonderful opposition. The difficulty 
of interfering with the wishes and 
habits of men whom you daily meet, 
and who may personally argue points 
with you, and thereby surely take of- 
fence, is very great. But the unseen 
power of the bishop—the mandate that 
comes under Episcopal seal (the larger 
the more imposing), and couched per- 
haps in part in elegant phraseology, 
which is, where not quite intelligible, 
taken for a mystery ; and the impos- 
sibility, in general obscure country 
parishes, of the malecontents encoun- 
tering a bishop in argument, all this 
tells against any particular grievance 
with powerful decision. I speak not 
here of parishes of ~ consideration, 
where there are many gentry, and the 
inhabitants are generally well inform- 
ed, but of such merely rural parishes, 
taken possession of, as it were, time 
out of mind by small farmers, and a 
large population of labourers. There 
are very many of these in the king- 
dom. In the old and easy way of re- 
pose, and taking things just as you 
find them, they are very comfortable 
resting-places for the indolent, or the 
young curate satisfied with few plea- 
sures, and those mostly out of the 
parish. 

The easy slipping and gliding into 
one of these ancient “ settlements,” 
with an improved stipend, and no 
greater liability to personal inspection 
and questionings than is incurred by 
annual archidiaconal and _ triennial 
Episcopal visitations, is justly a matter 
of self-congratulation to the unambi- 
tious * inferior clergy” (as we are 
called for distinction, and to obtain 
respect among our very ignorant pa- 
rishioners, whose vocabulary may not 
contain words of six syllables). We 
take possession of house and orchard, 
fees and flock, if not with a patriarchal, 
with a classic feeling, and quote our 
Virgil for the last time— 


‘‘ Et tandem antiquis curatum allabimur 

oris.” 

Poor curates! the “ working cler- 
gy” —for we must most of us work— 
we are not, and cannot all be so easily 
satisfied as these quoters of Virgil, the 
unencumbered with thought or family. 
A London gentleman’s gentleman, 
whose delicate health required country 
air, sought the official situation of but- 
ler to the squire of a parish not far 
from mine. His manners were gen- 
teel—his views moderate—he took but 
two glasses of Madeira a-day. “ And 
your wages?” quoth the squire.— 
‘“‘ My salary,” said he, with an empha- 
sis, ‘ only eighty guineas.” Squire. 
‘“* Considering, sir, that the country 
agrees with your health, and you take 
but two glasses of Madeira a-day, I 
think your salary is not very mode- 
rate; there are many of the ‘ inferior 
clergy’ in this neighbourhood that 
have not. so much.”—* Ah! sir,” 
quoth the invalid, «I have often heard 
of that unfortunate class of gentlemen, 
and (putting his delicate hand upon 
his breast, and bending with an air of 
condescension) I pity them from the 
very bottom of my heart.” Now, 
this was well-bred pity, engendered 
doubtless by two glasses of Madeira 
a-day upon a sickly and nervous tem- 
perament. But the robust vulgar, 
better formed for beadles than'sympa- 
thy, look upon the “ inferior clergy” 
with quite another eye and attitude. 
A clerical friend, who, while in town, 
was engaged to officiate in the absence 
of the rector, was thus accosted by the 
clerk on his entry in the vestryroom. 
« Well, sir, are you the gentleman as 
preaches, or the man as reads ?” Nay, 
my own poor clerk, who for fifty weeks 
in the year is a humble docile drudge, 
with simply a little excusable indented 
affectation and conceit in minor mat- 
ters, inherited—for his father was clerk 
before him—always puts on more fa- 
miliarity immediately after the two 
weeks in the year that the rector 
makes his appearance in the parish, 
leaving his blessing in his sermon, and 
taking away the tithes in his pocket. 
It was after one of these periodical 
visits I stood in the churchyard; a man 
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in a fustian jacket passed us, nodding 
familiarly to my clerk. ‘ Who is 
that ?”” said I1.—* A brother officer of 
ours,” quoth he, “ clerk of e 

** John,” said I to him one day, “ I 
must take you quietly to-morrow, or 
next day, into the church, and teach 
you to read, and make the responses 
better, and quite in another way.”— 
«“« Why, sir,” said he, “ if I were to 
read just like you, there wouldn’t be a 
bit of difference between us.” 

This is a long parenthesis, so, to re- 
turn to the first sentence. I heartily 
wish the bishops would assist us with 
their authority where we cannot move 
but to our prejudice. And I really 
know nothing better, or nothing worse, 
on which they may try their hands, 
than country parish music; and if 
they were to extend it to al] parishes 
it would not be amiss, for the Psalms 
of King David are not always thought 
good enough every where, and are su- 
perseded by mamby-pamby mawkish 
hymns, of which I could furnish some 
specimens, but I will not, for I do not 
think them all proper. Now, in our 
rural parishes, what can possibly be 
worse than the music, and what more 
difficult to remedy, and yet preserve 
harmony? Singers were ever noto- 
rious for loving to have things their 
own way ; ask them to perform any 
thing, they are dumb—there is no end 
to it when they begin of their own ac- 
cord. Omnibus hoc vitium est can- 
toribus.” But religious singers are of 
all the most given to sudden discords. 
They imagine the whole congregation 
assembled but to hear them; one of. 
them told me with pride, that it was 
the only part of the service during 
which no one was asleep. Warming 
upen the subject, he added, That he 
had authority for saying, the singers 
in the Jewish Church had precedence 
of all other officials, and performed the 
most essential part of the service, as 
was clear from the Psalms, “ The 
singers go before, and the minstrels 
(which he took to mean ministers) 
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follow after.” Now, the conceit of 
country musicians is intolerable—what 
I chiefly complain of is their anthems. 
Every bumpkin has his favourite solo, 
and, oh! the murder, the profanation! 
If there be ears devout in the congre- 
gation, how must they ache! These 
anthems should positively be forbidden 
by authority. A half a dozen ignorant 
conceited fellows stand up; with a 
falsehood to begin with, they profess to 
sing “to the honour and glory of 
God,” but it is manifestly to the ho- 
nour and glory of John Jones, Peter 
Hussey, Philip White, John Stobes, 
Timothy Prim, and John Pride. Then, 
when they are unanimous, their una- 
nimity is wonderful, as all may know 
who remember in full choir clarionet, 
bass, and bassoon assisting. * Some 
put their trust in Charrots, and some 
in Orses, but we will remember,” &e. 
In our gallery there was a tenor voice 
that was particularly disagreeable; it 
had a perpetual yap yap in it, a hooh 
as if it went round a corner; he had a 
very odd way, of which certainly he 
did not “keep the noiseless tenor.” 
Then not only every one sings as loud 
as he ean bawl, but cheeks and elbows 
are at their utmost efforts, the bassoon 
vieing with the clarionet, the goose- 
stop of the clarionet with the bassoon 
—it is Babel with the addition of the 
beasts. By the bye, it was a good hit 
of Coleridge’s, it was the “ loud bas- 
soon that suspended, and almost broke 
the charm that bound the wedding- 
guest to the Ancient Mariner’s tale.” 
Speaking of that audacious instrument, 
a misnomer was not inappropriate, if 
transferred to the player. A neigh- 
bour met a clown going from his own 
parish church to mine. “ Why, John,” 
said he, “ what takes you this way ?” 
—‘ I do go,” quoth John, “to church 
to hear the Bazoons.”* If the cler- 
gyman happens not to be musical, the 
whole. choir hold him in contempt— 
but if he make attempts occasionally 
to join and do his best, pleased with 
the compliment, they will spare him— 





* He invariably reads Cheberims and Sepherims, and most unequivocally, ** I am a 
Lion to my mother’s children,” and really he sometimes looks not unlike one. This 
reminds me of a clergyman I knew ages ago, now dead many years, an amiable excel- 


lent man, who went by the name of The Lion—he was so like one. 


He had, too, @ 


manner of shaking his head at you in coming into a room, that was quite frightful. 1 
have often heard him tell the following anecdote of himself: He had to petition Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow for the transfer of a poor country Crown living from an uncle to 
himself. 





Accordingly, the simple man waited on the Lord Chancellor, 


He heard old 
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As thus—One wishing to put the choir 
in good humour, had the hypocrisy to 
applaud their efforts to the principal 
singer, who replied, pulling up his 
waistband and looking satisfaction, 
“« Pretty well for that, sir; but dang 
it, we didn’t quite pat off the stephany 
(symphony) ; does your parson sing?’’ 
—‘* Ado mumbly a bit.” Now, this 
was meant to let him down easy ; it was 
neither praise nor quite contempt, but 
one qualified with the other. But 
could I put before you their books— 
could you read or hear what they do 
sing, especially on occasions such as 
weddings, funerals, and some festival 
days, when they do take the liberty of 


an ad libitum, and outrun quite King: 


David with a vengeance, you would 
laugh heartily for an hour or two; and 
as that might be construed into throw- 
ing ridicule on the church, I will not 
give you the opportunity, but I will, 
by one anecdote, show you that they 
are not very nice in their selection. 
An old singer, who had vociferated 
from boyhood past his threescore years 
and ten, wishing to keep up the asto- 
nishment of the congregation to the 


last, asked a young lady to give him. 


some new tunes. In a frolicsome 
mood she played him the common 
song, * In a cottage near a wood.” 
The old man was delighted, requested 
words and music to be given him—it 
was done—and night and day was he 
at it. And how do you think he 
adapted it to the church? You shall 
hear ; and would you had heard him, 
and seen him—his flourishes and his 
attitudes—the triumph of music over 
age! Thus, then, he adapted it, sing- 
ing, “ In a cottage near a ’ood.”’ 

‘‘ Love and Laura, ma’am, aint Scrip- 
tural—and must make it Scriptural— 
30, 


* Love and Lazarus still are mine.’ ” 


“ Risum teneatis.”” Never was love 
so joined. But what will you say to 
the charms of Lazarus? Impossible 
—no—it is even so. Thus, 

‘* Lazarus, oh, my charming fair, 

None wi’ Lazarus can compare.” 
Judging from this specimen, you will 
not think it safe to request a peep into 
his book. But do you think any piety, 
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any devotion, proof against risibility, 
with such an ally as Lazarus anthem- 
ized with love in a church gallery? 
I am sure none of the congregation 
could have slept after that, with the 
affettuoso and the con spirito in their 
ears ; and had that been sung last Sun- 
day, instead of the funeral hymn, a com- 
pilation from “ Death and the Lady” 
and the 90th Psalm, we shouldn’t have 
been disturbed as we were, for the me- 
lancholy drone had set a great portion 
of the congregation to sleep before I 
had given out the text. A great fat 
fourteen-year old farmer’s daughter 
had seated herself, with three sisters 
and a little brother, in the exact pro- 
portion on the descending scale. 
They were of the “ Nid noddin’ at our 
house at hame family.” A nodding 
indeed they had of it; the big one lost 
her balance, fell against the sister, 
that sister against the other, then the 
other, and then the boy, and down 
they all went on the floor of the pew, 
like a pack of cards,—one, indeed, 
heavy with her own weight, the rest 
with additional. While on the sub- 
ject of parish choirs, I must mention 
one situation in which you have it in 
perfection. Did you ever attend a 
parish club? I assure you, if you are 
once a curate, and aim at decent po- 
pularity that you may do good, you 
must not refuse the invitation, which 
is given with much ceremony,—nay, 
more, you must carve the mutton, and 
the beef, and the veal, sit at the end 
of a long table, close by the door, 
yourself the only opposing barrier-to 
the fume, heat, and tobacco-smoke, 
which rushes for an exit therete. But 
it is of the music I wish to speak. 
On these occasions, there is a junction 
of parish bands ; and when, after din- 
ner, to do honour to yourself as a 
guest, and the club, they are ad/ pack- 
ed in one room, not a large one, with 
scarcely space to exercise their elbows, 
which makes them more strenuous at 
the blowing ; and when they set to 
work with a twenty musicians’ power 
of lungs and instruments, all striving 
for the mastery,—when you hear, you 
will be convinced that it was a pecu- 
liar tyranny in the King of Babylon, 
to make all people and nations fall 





Thurlow roar out (as his name was announced), “* Show him in.” In he walks, sha- 


king his head as usual, and looking very like a lion. 


Thurlow immediately cried out, 


* Show him out,” adding, with an oath, more suo, “ I never saw such an ugly man in 
my life,” 





But he gave him what he wanted. . 
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_down and worship him, at “the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu- 
sic.” For if Orpheus is feigned to have 
uprooted inanimate trees, and made 
immovable things move, so would 
such wondrous powers have a contrary 
effect on things animate and movable, 
of making them stand stock-still with 
astonishment and confusion. As far 
as I ean observe, cornet, dulcimer, and 
sackbut are an antidote to worship. 
In an argument upon the never-end- 
ing subject, excepting the self-worship 
of the performers, the relative merits 
of the sister arts, Music, Poetry, and 
Painting, an ingenious friend quaintly 
observed, that music was very well, 
but for the noise. With the remem- 
brance of the parish club salute upon 
me, I perfectly agree with him. 
Shakspeare must have witnessed some- 
thing of the kind, when he put into 
Lear’s mouth, “ Blow, winds, and 
erack your cheeks.” I have often 
wondered at the fact, that farmers and 
agricultural labourers are, more than 
any other class of persons, subject to 
deafness. It never occurred to me 
before that it might arise from Paro- 
chial Music. 

I have pointed out a case in which 
bishops may interfere, and do not. 
I will mention one where they do 
and should not. They should not 
make any part of the parishioners 
spies upon the conduct of their cler- 
gyman; mutual mistrust is engen- 
dered thereby, and no little hypo- 
crisy, and the clergyman degraded. 
It should be taken for granted that the 
parish will complain, if there be need ; 
but do not let circulars be sent to John 
Stiles and Peter Pipes, churchwardens, 
and Joseph Budge, overseer, to report 
how the clergyman conducts himself ; 
for ten to one but this triumvirate will 
think higher of themselves than of their 
‘“* spiritual pastor and master,” to 
whom their set-aside Catechism taught 
them “ to submit,” with the admirable 
addition, “to hurt nobody by word 
nor deed.” If there must needs be an 
overseer, let it be, as the name implies, 
Episcopus, the Bishop. There is a 
story of Archbishop Usher, that he 
went about and visited his clergy un- 
expectedly, and saw how they were 
employed, and how their flocks fared. 
It is said, that on one occasion he went 
in disguise, and begged alms at the 
curate’s house. The curate was out 
upon his duty ; but his prudent wife 
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soundly lectured the old man, though 
she gave him relief. ‘“ For shame, 
old man, at these years to go begging ; 
these are not the usual fruits of an ho- 
nest, industrious, and godly life. Tell 
me, old man, how many command. 
ments are there?” The old man, with 
seeming confusion, stammered out, ° 
«© Eleven.”—* I thought so,” said 
she; “ go thy ways, old man; and 
here, take this book with thee, and 
learn thy catechism ; and when next 
time you are asked, say ten.” The 
Archbishop took his departure, and 
had it formally announced, that he 
should preach the next day in the parish 
church. The morning came; little 
thought the good woman that the Arch- 
bishop was the old alms-beggar, till 
he gave his text and comment, “ A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” “ It should 
seem,” begins the sermon, “ by this text, 
that there are ‘ Eleven Command- 
ments.’”? Theold man was recognised, 
and the curate’s wife acknowledged, 
with some shame to herself, that there 
was another, and a new commandment, 

Now, how shall I apply this, but by 
recommending the bishops, instead of 
sending round printed circulars of en- 
quiry, to go themselves and preach 
from the same text, and thus, instead of 
encouraging dissent, teach both pastors 
and their flocks “ to love one ano- 
ther.” 

It should seem.that the clerical sa- 
turnalia are arrived, and that I could 
not wait a moment, but must unpack 
the burden of my complaints, and 
throw them at my betters; for, in 
truth, my dear Eusebius, I had nearly 
forgotten that I sat down to reply to 
your very grave letter. It is your se- 
rious intention, you say, to enter holy 
orders; and that the curacy of —— 
is offered to you.as a title. You wish 
to know my opinion as to the com- 
patibility, both of your temper and 
turn of mind, for the sacred office? 
You are now twenty-eight years of 
age; I know you are free from all 
mercenary views (and God help the 
honesty of those who would construe 
the taking the curacy of —— into a 
mercenary act). I know, as you say, 
you have no interest in the Church. 
Your object is to devote sincerely to 
the profession an ardent enthusiastic 
mind ; and, according to your gifts, to 
do good. But, my dear Eusebius, we 
are not all what we would be, and 
often ourselves overlook some trifline 
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disqualifications, when our zeal urges 
us to attain the accomplishment of 
great things. There is in you, then, 
believe me, a spice of genius, that for 
want of early direction to any one 
pursuit, has mixed itself with every 
thing you undertake—and, excuse me, 
if I say, somewhat whimsically. When 
I say genius, I am not showing that 
you are poet, painter, or musician, nor 
any other er or ician ; but you might 
have been any of these. The genius 
within you, then, for lack of regular 
employment, has sported and gambled 
with your ideas, and, like an idle imp, 
furnished you oft with very inappropri- 
ate ones. On the most grave occasions 
have I observed you in vain try to set 
aside obtrusive pleasantries, and buckle 
your mind to the matter of fact. Far 
be it from me to charge you, above all 
men living, with levity—the symbol 
of a weak head and unfeeling heart. 
With you, all Nature’s sympathies are 
alive and active. How shall I describe 
your peculiarity ?—you have a spice 
of Yorick in you.. You will be per- 
petually misunderstood ; and from the 
uncontrollable sportiveness of your own 
fancy, never give yourself time to un- 
derstand and manage the opinions 
and tempers of others, with which 
your own must be brought in conflict. 
Your ready perception of the ridicu- 
lous, and your irresistible propensity 
to laugh, and speak according to your 
humour, offer serious obstacles in the 
way of the good you would do. You 
will say, the solemnity of religion will 
protect you. Believe it not. If you 
could prescribe and limit the solemni- 
ty, it would ; but your solemnity is not 
all the world’s solemnity ; and with 
even religious things, and in reli- 
gious offices, are mixed up the ridi- 
culous and the disgusting. We need 
indeed daily, we, the working clergy, 
patience, charity, and forbearance—to 
keep in abeyance our own feelings, 
tastes, and even understanding, that 
we may thoroughly enter into the 
minds of those with whom we have to 
do. But, my dear Eusebius, can you 
do this?—I fear not. I know well the 
curacy you are offered; it is a wild 
place. The people say of it, that it 
was the last that was made, and there 
was not enough of good materials left 
—it does appear, in truth, be it spo- 
ken with reverence, a heaven-forget- 
ting and heaven-forgotten place. With 
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of themselves, but will think less high- 
ly of you, and not relish your being 
above them in the eyes of the rest, 
your parishioners will be very small 
farmers and labourers, the latter in 
all respects by far the best ; the former, 
ignorant, prejudiced, with a pride pe- 
euliarly their own, and extreme dul- 
ness of understanding. Now, judge 
for yourself. But it will not be amiss 
if I look over my diary ; and remem- 
ber that it will tell of occurrences in 
a parish very superior in intellectual 
advancement to that which you pur- 
pose to be the scene of your labour of 
love. I shall omit dates, and not se- 
parate from the extracts my com- 
ments, by marking any thing as quo- 
tation from my commonplace-book 
or diary. ‘ 

“‘ Marriages. —How very lightly peo- 
ple think of marriages when they make 
them, whatever they may do after- 
wards ; and many examples are there 
then of the evil and the good—the 
‘better’ and the worse. I had been 
called upon, in the absence of my 
friend B , to marry a couple in the 
little town of After I had mar- 
ried this couple, a very dirty pair of- 
fered themselves—a chimney-sweeper, 
in his usual dress and black face, and a 
woman about fifty.— What could pos- 
sess them to marry? The man ran off 
from the church door as soon as the ce- 
remony was over, as fast as he could 
run; the woman took a contrary di- 
rection. As I was on horseback, I 
overtook her; she had a rabble after 
her, and seeing’ me, pointed me out, 
and hurraing, ‘ There’s the man 
that ha’ done it—there’s the man 
that ha’ done it!’ Unused to such 
salutations, and not knowing if it 
was the habit of the place, and 
fearing a wrong construction as to 
what I had done, I rode away some- 
what faster than some think consist- 
ent with clerical regulations. It is 
astonishing how ill understood are 
even the words of the marriage-ser- 
vice. It-is in vain you explain. It 
is nearly always, For ‘ I thee en- 
dow,’ ‘I thee and thou,’ and. the 
Holy Ordinance, is fired out of their 
mouths as if it were a piece of cannon 
—How should it be otherwise? they 
never heard of the word before. But 
I cannot excuse them not practising 
before hand the putting on the ring, 
which is almost invariably forced on— 
the man’s thumb wetted in his mouth, 
and the fat finger squeezed, and the 
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ring finally foreed down with the nail. 
They take, ‘To have and to hold’ 
so literally, that, haviug once the ring 
on and the finger held, they never 
know when to let go. i 

‘I said, I cannot tell why the couples 
that marry should marry. Now, here 
is an instance of a reason being given ; 
and it being a rare thing, and a rare 
reason, it ought to be noted. Very 
recently, bluff big farmer M told 
me he was to be married such a day. 
I was taken by surprise, for I had bu- 
ried his wife but a very few months. 
He was a stout, big widower, near 
sixty, with lungs louder than any 
Stentor, and very irritable. He saw 
I was surprised, and took fire, and li- 
terally roared, ‘ Why, now, what be 
I to do? I got vive cows to calve, and 
nobody to look ater ’em.’ Foolish 
man, thought I, and I remembered the 
passage—‘ How shall a man have un- 
derstanding whose talk is of bul- 
locks ?’—* And pray,’ said I, to the 
bride elect, as I met her soon after 
this, ‘ what may be your reason?’ 
She was a widow, and, like an old 
bird, was not to be caught with chaff. 
She looked very grave and business- 
like, and replied, ‘ There is a widow- 
hood on the estate.’ 

«* One had practised the ceremony 
beforehand—he was a deaf man, but, 
unfortunately, he had taken the wrong 
leaf; and being asked if he would, 
‘ forsaking all other, keep thee only 
unto her, so long as ye both shall 
live ;’ and being nudged to answer, 
repeated the response from the Order 
of Baptisms, ‘ I renounce them all.’ 

« There is avery curious custom here, 
of ringing the wedding-peal for all 
who die unmarried. They are then 
supposed to be married like St Catha- 
rine. Is this a remnant of Popish 
practices!! 1 was shocked the other 
day at an instance in which this cere- 
mony was performed. A wretched 
old creature died in the poor-house ; 
it is true she was never married, but 
her son attended her funeral. She 
had, in truth, lived a sad life, but was 
a St Catharine in her death ; dnd oh! 
abused, insulted virgin purity! she 
was now the bride, and had her mar- 
riage-peal. How strange it is, that 
the people themselves do not see the 
insult to all virtue ; the mockery, and 
the silliness of this. 

“© Christenings.—They tell of Bishop 
Porteous, that he had an utter aver- 
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sion to long names, and fine names, 
and more than one name. That be- 
ing called upon, when a parish priest, 
to christen a poor man’s child, Tho- 
mas Timothy, he dipped his finger 
hastily in the basin, cut the matter 
and the names short, and christened 
the child ‘ Tom Tit.’ The fashion is 
now running, and has been for some’ 
years, to fine names—Bettys, Sallys, 
Sukeys, Nannys, are all gone ;—and, 
apropos upon Nanny; I have seen the 
beautiful old ballad, ‘ O Nanny wilt 
thou gang with me,’ adapted to mo- 
dern elegance thus, ‘ Amelia, will 
you go with me.’ This, however, 
has nothing to do with church chris- 
tenings, but it shows that § a rose, by 
any other name,’ may in time smell 
sweeter. 

‘¢ A clown, who had been engaged to 
stand godfather, and had not practised 
kneeling, ludicrously disturbed the ce- 
remony, not long ago, by overshoot- 
ing the hassock, and falling completely 
over on his face on the bare stones. 
He cut his nose, the bleeding of which 
took him out of church, and delayed 
us some time. 

«« Now of names.—Surely I have en- 
tered on the register the strangest ima- 
ginable. A mason’s wife, and belong- 
ing to the next parish, presented her 
urchin. What took place is exactly 
as follows :—‘ Say the name,’ said I, 
with my finger in the water. ‘ Acts,. 
sir,’ said she. ‘Acés,’ said I, ‘ what 
do you mean?’ Thinks I to myself, I 
will az the clerk to spell it. He did, 
acTts—so Acts was the babe, and 
will be while in this life, and will be 
doubly, trebly so registered, if ever it 
marries or dies. Afterwards, in the 
vestry, I asked the good woman what 
made her choose such aname. Her 
answer verbatim. ‘ Why; sir, we be 
religious people ; we’ve got vour on 
em already, and they be caal’d Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, and so 
my husband thought he’d compliment 
the Apostles a bit.’ The idea of com- 
plimenting the Apostles with this little 
dab of living mortar was too much; 
even I could not help laughing. I 
have no doubt she will go on to Reve- 
lations, they being particularly reli- 
gious people. 

“* Funeral.—Poor farmer Q——! I 
feel for him—he has lost a good wife, 
and a good mother to his large family. 
It made my heart ache to see the poor 
man bringing his children, down to 
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the youngest, all in decent mourning, 
to pay their last duty to a faithful wife 
and tender mother. They were ear- 
lier than I expected ; I overtook him 
and his children (they were in a cover- 
ed cart, with curtains behind), half a 
mile from the church, in a shady lane. 
The sun was flickering through the 
foliage of the high hedge, and playing 
upon the dark curtains, and the young- 
est child, with almost an infantine 
smile, was playing with them, and 
putting her finger on the changeful 
light. As she removed the curtains, 
within were seen the family group, 
the cast-down father at the head. The 
children, from sixteen years of age 
downward, were variously affected— 
the elder weeping ; a middle one, pro- 
bably a pet, sobbing loudly ; others 
below, with a fixed look, as if sur- 
prised at the strangeness of their si- 
tuation. But the childish play of the 
youngest, who could not, perhaps, 
conceive what Death was, was such a 
vindication of the wisdom and good- 
ness, of Providence and Nature that 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
I have often since had the scene before 
me. That poor child required uncon- 
sciousness of this world’s miseries, that, 
fully and deeply felt, would have torn 
its weak frame, and nipped the life in 
the bud, and therefore permanent sen- 
sibility was denied, and is denied to 
all such. I never saw the awfulness 
of déath and the newness and sportive- 
ness of life so brought together. The 
occasion was death, and the child was 
at play with it, and unhurt ;—and I 
thought of the passage—* The wean- 
ed child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den.’ This incident 
of thus meeting the funeral affected 
me greatly. There was another inci- 
dent attended it that distressed me at 
the time, and does so even now when 
I think of it. How often do the most 
solemn and the ridiculous unite, and 
how difficult is it for poor weak infir- 
mity of human nature to say, to this 
I will positively incline, and resist the 
other. I trust I did resist; but, my 
dear Eusebius, what must have been 
the case with you? I received the fu- 
neral at the bottom of the church- 
yard, and there lives at the very gate 
the general tradesman of the village, 
who acts as undertaker. He stood at 
the head, directing the procession, and 
by his side, and fronting me, stood, as 
if waiting for the order to move; a 
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tame magpie, the property of an old 
dame who lived in a cottage facing 
the undertaker’s. The creature, with 
his black coat and white breast, look- 
ed so like an undertaker with his scarf, 
and he stood so in order, and looked 
so up at me, that I would have given 
the world if any kind hand had wrung 
his neck. The procession began to 
move—and what should the creature 
do but hop on and join me as I was 
reading the service, and so continued 
hopping close at my side, even into 
the church, and to the very step of 
the reading-desk. I did not dare to 
suggest to any one to remove him, for 
I know there is a superstition about 
magpies, and I feared directing the 
attention of the mourners to the cir- 
cumstance. Hg hopped out of church 
with me and peered into the grave, 
and then looked up at me; and yet I 
went through the service, and I trust 
seriously—but there was at times a 
great difficulty. My good Eusebius, 
I tremble when I think of you in such 
a situation; —why, you would have 
been so taken possession of by your 
sense of the ridiculous, that I know 
not what gambols you would have 
made—you might have capered over 
the coffin for aught I can tell—have 
been calied an unfeeling wretch, and 
represented as such to the bishop of 
the diocese—all the while, that I will 
answer for you, your heart would have 
been aching for the poor distressed 
family, and you would have given 
your year's stipend—ay, much more— 
that this had not occurred, to add to 
their distress. 

«We have had, as I think, a dis- 
graceful burial. A poor youth, about 
nineteen years of age, has been buried 
in a ditch in the churchyard, at twelve 
o’clock at night, because a stupid co- 
roner’s inquest jury would bring. in 
their verdict—felo de se. It was as 
clear a case of temporary insanity as 
could be. The case was this:—The 
poor boy had gone into the town of 
on a market day, and had 
purchased a print with some little 
savings, intending, when he could 
save more, to buy another he saw. He 
returned home, ate a hearty supper, 
and was very cheerful—went into the 
stable to do up his horse, and there 
was found suspended and dead. TI re- 
monstrated with the foreman of the 
jury. ‘ We couldn’t by no means do 
no other,’ said he; ‘ for we couldn’t 
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discover the least reason for his de- 
stroying himself!’ Then,’ said I, 
‘ he did it without reason, did he ?’— 
‘ Without the least,’ replied he.— 
‘ Then,’ said I, * if he had done it 
with reason, with intention to be re- 
leased from a known trouble, and per- 
féctly in his reason, you would have 
brought in a contrary verdict ?’— 
‘ Insanity, without doubt,’ he re- 
plied. Oh, it is lamentable that the 
stupidity of a foreman should infect a 
whole jury! ‘To argue further would 
have been a waste of words. This re- 
minds me to refer to another case, in 
which a boy hanged himself, but was 
cut down in time. It happened a year 
and more before the last case. 1 was 
called to see the boy (an apprentice 
to a poor and small farmer), he was 
a half- stupid, half-cunning, and wholly 
wicked-looking boy, stunted in growth, 
apparently about sixteen years of age. 
The account given of him was, that he 
was desperately wicked—that, a little 
before, he had attempted to drive the 
plough over one of the farmer’s child- 
ren, and they were greatly afraid of 
him. I talked to the boy—‘ Why did 
he do it ?’—* Thedevil had told him to 
doit.’—* Where did he see him ?’—‘ Very 
often.’—* Whatsort ofa person was he :’ 
—‘Like a gentleman, with a bit of 
white hanging over his boots.’ I then 
left the boy and went into the house 
to talk with his mother, who had 
arrived, and directed the doctor to 
be sent for. When I went out to 
the boy again, a man who had walk- 
ed to the farm with me, was ma- 
king him repeat, after him, the Lord’s 
Prayer. They had just come to the 
words, ‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ —‘ Bread!’ said the boy, 
with stupid astonishment, looking up 
in the gentleman’s face; ‘we don't 
ha’ much bread—mostly taties.’— I 
knew the medical men would give 
him physic, and I, to keep him safe 
in the interim, gave him promise of 
a treat worth living for—that, Sun- 
day-week, if he would come to the 
Parsonage, I would give him a good 
dinner of roast-beef, and a shilling in 
his pocket. He did not make another 
attempt, but he turned out very ill— 
was near committing murder, and, 
through fear of it, induced a poor girl 
to marry him. I fear it was a sad af- 
fair, and perhaps will end in one of 
the deep tragedies of the lower walks 
of life, of which there are more than 
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the higher wot of. I had recollected 
this youth being once a scholar in our 
Sunday school, but he staid a very 
short time, and then showed either 
his wickedness or his ignorance, for, 
to a question in the Catechism, he 
returned thanks ‘ for this state of 
starvation.’ I took no notice of it; 
and he was, in truth, ragged and 
starved enough. ‘There is a quaint- 
ness in these half-cunning, wicked, 
stupid persons, sometimes that is very 
like wit. I remember an instance. A 
half-witted boy, maintained by the pa- 
rish, was in the habit of tearing off all 
his clothes, till they found a method of 
buttoning his jacket behind. Doubt- 
less he was not fed like a fat friar. 
Meeting one day a greyhound (there 
is always a fellowship between such 
and these dumb creatures), he looked 
earnestly at him, and felt with his 
hand down his back-bone, and spanned 
him round his body. ‘ Ah, my poor 
fellow,’ said he, ‘it is bad times for 
you and I since buttoning-in in the 
back is come into fashion.’ It is very 
questionable if education would add 
any thing to the intellects or habits of 
these poor creatures. We never could 
establish more than a Sunday school. 
There is no class of persons so indif- 
ferent to education as farmers; they 
do not give any encouragement to it. 
There is good and evil in most things. 
I have seen so much loss of filial and 
parental affection from the parish be- 
coming the general supporter (for it 
frequently happens that old people in 
a poor-house know nothing whatever 
of their families, if they be dead or 
living, though perhaps not separated 
many miles), that I doubt much if the 
little hearts of children, or the bigger 
of their mothers, are bettered by the 
removal of the one from the other, as 
in infant schools ; and the removal of 
the solicitude, the hourly care, is, it is 
to be feared, at the same time a remo- 
val of affection. Why should they at 
these infant schools teach the children 
such antics? They learn the nume- 
ration-table by thumping or slapping, 
rather indecorously occasionally, the 
different parts of their persons, and 
cannot count ‘ wan, too, dree, fower, 
vive,’ without it. There is by far too 
much rote learning, parroting in child- 
ren’s schools.. A sensible friend told 
me he was called in to hear the child- 
ren, when, disgusted with the parrot- 
order of the thing, he said to one of 
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the children, when quite another ques- 
tion should have been asked, *‘ Come, 
my good little boy, tell me what’s 
your duty to your father and mother’ 
‘It’s all sin and misery,’ squeaked 
out the urchin. Perhaps, in the mo- 
dern system of separation, the answer 
may become appropriate. I remer- 
ber a circumstance narrated by a friend 
that at the time much amused me. A 
very good lady had taken great pains 
to establish, 1 believe at Bath, an in. 
fant or children’s school upon a large 
scale, and had sent into the country a 
person who happened to be one of the 
Society of Friends, to collect money 
and apple-trees for the school garden. 
He called upon the narrator, and told 
his double purpose. ‘Ah!’ said my 
friend, ‘ apple-trees! a very proper 
thing, and the poor little children will 
have nice apples to eat.’—¥* Not, 
friend,’ quoth Starch, ‘ not to eat.’ 
—‘ Oh! for puddings, then! better 
still:—a very good plan.’—* No, 
’tisn’t for puddings neither, nor pies.’ 
—‘ No?’ said my friend; ‘ what 
then ?’—*‘ It is to teach them to resist 
temptation.’—* Oh! that is it, is it? 
To resist temptation! That is very 
strange. Mayhap, then, you are not 
acquainted with a book that, in my 
younger days, was thought much of— 
indeed we were made to read it daily, 
and learn it; and I recollect a passage 
in it well, for I always repeated it 
twicé a-day, rising in the morning and 
going to bed at night. Perhaps you 
never read that book, for it was taught 
me by my mother before infant schools 
were thought of. ‘The passage was 
this: * Lead us not into temptation.’ 
—This was too much for the district 
missionary for the planting of apple- 
trees; he broke away with some 
warmth, saying, ‘ Ah, friend, I see 
thee dost know nothing about it.’— 
There is something pleasant in the 
conceit that the little urchins of our 
present day, by a little routine of 
slapping ai/ their sides to the numera- 
tion-table, and singing all that they 
should say to the canticle of ‘ This is 
the way to London town,’ should be 
so very superior to our full-grown 
first parents. I have very little expe- 
rience in these matters, but it does 
appear to me that it would be much 
better to ‘whip th’ offending Adam 
out of them’ before they are put in 
the way of temptation ; and certainly 
they will have some tunes and slap- 


ping practices of perpetual motion to 
unlearn before they will be of use in 
any known trade or employment. 

“I do not see that there was any 
occasion formy attending the funeral of 
Farmer M., to ride in procession five 
miles from the house to the church. My 
unlucky clumsiness has put me quite 
out of humour with myself and the 
silly people. I was invited at half- 
past ten, and thought it was to break- 
fast, but it turned out to be a dinner 
at twelve. It was a wet day, the 
whole house smelt of danip and black 
cloth. I never saw mourning look so 
ill and inauspicious as upon the com- 
pany of farmers in top-boots. I felt 
quite out of place and uncomfortable. 
But let me give some account of the 
dinner. I suppose it was according 
to some rule. There was a piece of 
beef at the top, next to that a fillet of 
veal, then a leg of mutton—then a leg 
of mutton, a fillet of veal, and a piece 
of beef; the sides had baked plum- 
puddings opposite toeach other. Every 
thing was by duplicate, so that, from 
the centre, the top and bottom were 
exactly alike. Before setting off, the 
nurse that had attended the sick man 
brought round cake and wine, with a 
peculiar cake folded in paper for each 
to put in our pockets. It was cer- 
tainly very stupid of me—and I thought 
the old hag, when she entered the 
room, looked like an’ Alecto—but so 
it happened, as I put out my hand to 
take the glass, and at the same time 
turning somewhat round, the sleeve of 
my gown knocked down the wine- 
glass, spilt the wine, and broke the 
glass. The old nurse croaked out in 
a tone that arrested every one’s atten- 
tion, ‘ There will be another death in 
the family! the parson has spilt the 
wine and broken the glass!’ Ithought 
she spat vipers out of her ugly mouth. 
All looked first at each other and then 
at me. If I had been guilty of murder 
they could not have looked, as it then 
appeared to me, with more scowling 
aspects. -I may now add to this, that, 
in fact, it little signified. The signi- 
ficant looks at each other on the occa- 
sion were not on my account. The 
sister of the dead man, whose husband 
was present, was then actually dying 
of a consumption; and in the course 
of a ‘very few months the widower 
and the widow made the omen 
lucky by sanctifying it ‘in church in 
holy matrimony. 1 will, however, 
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take great care not to spill wine again 
at a funeral, for it is not to be expect- 
ed that on all occasions the parties 
concerned in the omen will so help me 
out of the predicament. There are a 
great many silly people very wise in 
their own conceit, that for ever tell 
you philosophy has driven superstition 
from the land, which only proves 
these foolish people know very little 
of the land, and are themselves super- 
stitious enough to believe that the 
whole world is rolled up in their own 
persons. I will venture to say, there 
never was more superstition—political 
and religious. Reasonable things are 
rejected in both, and absurdities and 
impossibilities believed in both. Many 
of our large cities are divided be- 
tween these two infatuations. The 
one half is a hot-bed, where the newest 
religions are raised as occasions may 
require, and the other half rears poli- 
tical mushrooms, poisonous and cre- 
dulous. But there is still pretty much 
of the old superstitions remaining in 
country places; and I am not sure 


that it can be replaced by a better—it- 


is generally harmless. How many 
town-thousands take tens of thousands 
of Morrison’s pills, and why should 
not the country have its cunning man? 
I have known three old women no- 
torious witches, one believed herself 
to be one at last; I saw her die, when 
she had a very large pair of scissars 
laid on her bed, and she moved her 
fingers as she would clip with them. 
She could not then speak. The peo- 
ple about her said, all the boxes and 
drawers in the room must be opened, 
or the soul couldn’t escape, and that 


was the reason she was so long dying. - 


When they think a person is dying 
you will always find them facilitate 
the passage by opening the boxes. 
By the by, two old nurses were over- 
heard complimenting each other on 
their many ‘ beautiful corpses,’ and 
their various methods of making peo- 
ple die easy, when one whipped a bit 
of tape out of her pocket, and said she 
always found when they struggled, 
that just gently pressing this against 
the throat was an invaluable remedy 
for hard dying—they went off like in- 
fants in asleep. But to the matter of 
witches—of the two other, one is now 
living, and was shot at by a young 
farmer, who thought himself bewitch- 
ed, with a crooked sixpence; it went 
through her petticoat, This not suc- 
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ceeding, he caught her and . drew 
blood from herarm. Her witchcraft, 
I believe, consisted in her having more 
sense than her neighbours, and being 
able to read and write. But there is a 
much worse superstition creeping in 
very fast. The Initiated are religion- 
ists. They get a poor weak ereature 
in among them in a heated close room, 
and roar and throw themselves into 
wonderful tantrums, calling upon the 
Lord, and ordering him very auda. 
ciously to come down and convert the 
sinner. I have often heard them, and 
on one occasion a person came out, [ 
asked him what was doing. He said 
that John Hodge was ‘ under a strong 
conviction,’ and would soon give in. 
And so in fact he did, for I heard a 
tremendous noise, which I found to be, 
that the poor fellow had tumbled down 
in a fit, and they all fell down upon 
him, shouting, laughing, and giving 
thanks. I cannot possibly describe 
the uproar and blasphemous tumult I 
heard with my own ears. There was 
a young girl, about seventeen years of 
age, had been, as they said, put into a 
trance by the spirit for three days. 
On her awaking she told the Initiated, 
and they to all the neighbourhood, 
that she had been to the ‘ wicked 
place,’ and had there seen Mrs B. (a 
very respectable lady of the next 
parish) trying to escape from the fire, 
and the devil tossing her back with a 
pitchfork. She, with a deputation, 
went a few days after to Mrs B. to 
warn her of her danger. How sorry 
am I to say it, the visions of this 
young girl were scarcely disbelieved 
by any, at most doubted, but very 
many of the poor believed all she said. 
The girl turned inspired preacher, as 
might have been expected, and would 
have been the founder of a new sect 
in the parish had she staid long ; but 
she went off with a male preacher, and 
we never heard more of her, and there 
was an end of it. I dare say when 
she is somewhat older, and has learnt 
a few more tricks, she will start-up in 
full blaze in London, and be the pos- 
sessor of Joanna Southcotts’ silver 
pap-dish and cradle. 

“ Ghosts have been seen ; there is more 
than one person walks. Now this re- 
minds me of a whimsical scene. It is 
the custom in the parish to have sand 
floors. A new one was laid in_the 
poor-house; after a certain time it 
must he beat till quite hard. The 
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operation of the beating and pounding 
in this instance took place in the night, 
by a solitary mason—a seemingly 
simple fellow, but a great knave. The 
poor-house window looks into the 
church-yard, below the level of which 
is the floor. This house nearly joined 
mine, and the noise awoke us, and it 
was thought thieves were breaking in. 
A young man in the house jumped out 
of bed and slipped on my surplice, de- 
termined to ascertain from whence the 
noise came. He looked in at the win- 
dow from the churchyard, and saw 
the mason hard at it: of course at 
such work he could hear no step ; so 
that, when the young man suddenly 
appeared before him in his surplice, 
he took him for a ghost or an angel, 
dropt his rammers, and was upon his 
knees in a moment, crying—‘ O Lord, 
O Lord, don’t come nigh me; go 
back again, go back again; which of 
them things (meaning the ancient 
tombs) did ye come out of?’ He fell 
sick from fright, and put himself on 
his club for a fortnight. I have often 
tried to make out the exact ideas the 
poor people have of angels—for they 
talk a great deal about them. The 
best that I can make of it is, that they 
are children, or children’s heads and 
shoulders winged, as represented in 
church paintings, and in plaster-of- 
Paris on ceilings ; we have a goodly 
row of them all the length of our ceil- 
ing, and it cost the parish, or rather 
the then minister I believe, who in- 
dulged them, no trifle to have the 
eyes blacked, and nostrils, and a touch 
of light-red in the cheeks. It is no- 
torious and scriptural they think, that 
the body dies, but nothing being said 
about the head and shoulders, they 
have a sort of belief that they are 
preserved to angels—which are no 
other than dead young children. 
A medical man told me, that he was 
called upon to visit a woman who had 
been confined, and all whose children 
had died. _ As he came to the door, a 
neighbour’ came out to him, lifting 
up her hands and eyes, and saying, 
* O she’s a blessed ’oman—a blessed 
*oman.’ —*‘ A blessed woman,’ said 
he; ‘ what do you mean ?—she isn’t 
dead, is she?? —* Oh no—but this 
un’s an angel too—she’s a blessed 
‘oman, for she breeds angels for the 
Lord.’ There is something very 
shocking in this ; it will be so to read 
as it is to write—but Deing true, it 
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must be written, or we cannot give 
true and faithful accounts of things as 
they are. I called but a short time 
since at a farm-house, where was an 
old woman, a servant, in trouble, I 


believe, about one of her family ; and 


there was a middle-aged, solemn-look- 
ing woman trying to comfort her ; 
and in a dialect I cannot pretend to 
spell, which made it the more odd, 
told her she ought to go to church, 
and look up at the little angels she 
was sitting under, and see their pre- 
cious eyes, and take comfort from 
them. 

“I had for some time observed 
the parish-clerk hurried in his man- 
ner, and flushed in his face ; and one 
morning I saw him running wildly, 
apparently without an object—but I 
said nothing. All his relatives and 
connexions were Methodists, and I 
knew he frequented their chapel ; but 
little did I think that any one of the 
sect would boast of driving him out of 
his senses. But so it was; on Sun- 
day night one of the principal persons 
in the village of that persuasion came 
to me with a very solemn and myste- 
rious and mystical face, and told me 
that my clerk was out of his mind ; 
that he had been at chapel, and heard 
a most powerful—a most working dis- 
course from the Rev. Mr A. ; that he 
was then raving, and it was wished 
that I should go and see him. ‘ My 
good friend,’ said I, ‘ do not either 
yourself or your reverend minister 
take any burden upon your consciences 
that you have driven the poor fellow 
mad. I assure you it is no such 
thing—lI saw it coming on this week 
past.” That which should have com- 
forted, however, made my informant 
chop-fallen. But will it be credited 
at headquarters? his friends of the 
connexion went to the cunning man— 
that, by the bye. I went to see the poor 
fellow. Melancholy as was the cir- 
cumstance, the scene was ludicrous in 
the extreme. He was sitting up in 
bed, surrounded by his friends ; some 
were praying, some crying. When 
I arrived there was a pause ; but what 
made the scene so ludicrous was the 
position, the employment, and expres- 
sion of features of the carpenter of 
the village, a sot, and unshaved. He 
was behind the clerk on the bolster ; 
he looked for all the world like a great 


‘baboon ; and he was shaving the head 


of the unfortunate man, and pretty 
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much perhaps as he would plane a 
board. The clerk, as I said, was sit- 
ting up in bed ; he knew me, and con- 
versed, but incoherently, with me ; 
then broke out into singing, with the 
following intermixture of spiritual ad- 
dress to me :— 


‘ My love, she is a pretty maid, 
Tallura, lura, lura. 


Oh, sir, these are rough means of 
grace— 


Tallura, lura, lura.’ 


Again went the plane over his head, 
and again—‘ These are certainly 
rough means of grace— 


Tallura, lura, lura.’ 


** Poor fellow—my dear Eusebius, 
had you been there !—but I will spare 
you—I will only tell you one fact, 
that the coroner’s jury and foreman 
who sat upon the body of the poor 
boy were there; and I would not 
answer for the manner in which they 
would have handled you. I said the 
friends went to the cunning man—the 
result was, that, in a week or two, 
they walked the poor man by a river, 
and suddenly pushed him in, and drew 
him out, they said, cured. Certain it 
is he did recover perfectly, and never 
has been so since. Now, my dear 
Eusebius, you never would have sus- 
pected danger in such a duty; and 
well do I know the human sympathies 
that throb from your heart, and set in 
motion every nerve, sinew, and limb 
to run to the relief of the afflicted, 
without considering if any relief can 
be given, or what danger may be to 
yourself in offering it, would have 
sent you to the spot, whatever might 
have been the consequence. 

«‘ There is another incident of the 
ludicrous, which I am almost ashamed 
to mention—it may bear the appear- 
ance of levity—far from such is my 
intention in any part of this letter. 
One side of our churchyard is bound- 
ed by an orchard, into which, some- 
how or other, a poor ass had strayed, 
and either not liking his quarters, or 
being weather-wise, or from some 
cause or other, at the very moment, 
mind you, that I was in the pulpit, 
and had just uttered the words, ‘ Let 
us pray,’ set up such a hideous and 
continued braying, that half the con- 
gregation were on the laugh or in the 
titters. It would almost seem as if 
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the animal had mistaken the doubtful 
letters, or, I should say, letters of affi- 
nity, and had followed an injunction, 
that, in the eyes of the congregation, 
put ws on an aflinity. Now, Euse- 
bius, you know you could not have 
borne this ; you would have burst out, 
and tossed your sermon-case in the 
air; and though they had been the 
heaviest of discourses—the ‘ sermones': 
repentes per humum’—they would 
have risen ‘ fugitive pieces,’ and been 
lost as the sibyl’s leaves. Your 
detestation of hypocrisy would, | 
fear, have sometimes led you into 
imprudences. All is not gold that 
glitters ; true, but if we handle brass 
too roughly to show its tarnish, we are 
not the better pleased with the odour 
of our own hands. I will tell you of 
a beggar that came to my door, and 
his presumption in begging—but I 
will contrast him with another charac- 
ter—every parish has its ‘ ne’er-do- 
weels.’ There is a great difference, 
however, inrogues. There is your hon- 
est rogue, who will do you a good 
turn, and always remembers a kind- 
ness ; there is a dishonest rogue—he 
is a hypocrite. One of the former 
kind was working for a friend of mine, 
who told me the dialogue that passed 
between them. ‘ How comesit, John, 
that you’re no better off,—you're a 
handy fellow enough, but it seems 
you're one of the poorest, and never 
did yourself much good?’—* Why, 
I'll tell you what it is, sir, I was as 
honest a veller as amy in the parish, 
but I don’t know how ’twere, but I 
were always poor; and so says I to 
myself, John this won’t do, thee must 
make a change; and so, sir, I took to 
stealing a bit, warn’t particular, a duck 
or a goose or some such matter, and 
then I fell into poaching, and then I 
got into jail, and somehow or other I 
got out o’t ; and then said I to myself, 
John, this on’t do neither—thee must 
change again.’—‘ Well, John, and 
what then ?’—* Why, sir, now I do 
mix it.’ This now was an_ honest 
rogue, or ‘ indifferent honest.’ But 
take the other rogue ; he too affected 
his honesty and yet was a hypocrite. 
A man called at my door one Sunday 
evening, mark you the day, and sent 
me in a written paper, containing the 
confession of his sins; that he had 
committed many more than were down 
in that paper, that were too bad to 
mention, that he had been drumm’d 
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out of one or two regiments, and had 
been a most incorrigible scoundrel ; 
now note the rest, up to last Thursday, 
that then, happening to go into the 
—— meeting house at » he heard 
a discourse from the Rev. Mr B. the 
minister, and came out a ‘ converted 
man.’ This was literally as I tell 
it to you. I let him know that con- 
sidering he had committed so many 
crimes and had been drummed out of 
regiments, I would take care that he 
should be whipt out of the parish if 
found in it a quarter of an hour after 
my notice. Now, my dear Eusebius, I 
had no right to do this, and probably 
not to say this, but I fear you would 
have taken the office of beadle into 
your own hands, and not forgotten the 
staff. I well recollect when I first 
came into the parish (shall I describe 
the first day? no I won’t, I have my 
reasons.) As I said, when I first came 
into the parish, a mumping old woman 
came up to me to try what she could 
get from me. She hoped I was ‘ one 
of the heaven-sent ministers.” May I 
be forgiven ! I said I was sent by the 
Rector. Finding that would not do, 





_ She boldly begged, and boasted how 


much she had received from my pre- 
decessor. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘tell me what 
will satisfy you?’ and I put on such an 
air of benevolent simplicity, that for 
once my own hypocrisy served me 
instead of argument, and I took her in. 
She thoughtlwasina most giving mood, 
‘ Tell me,’ said I, ‘what will satisfy 
you?’ * Why, your honour, the rames 
of a duck or a fowl two or three times 
a week, and a shilling now and then ;’ 
and I counted up the number of poor 
equal claimants, and number of ducks 
and fowls required per week. Now 
I must do justice to the poor, and say 
that, in general, they are very thankful 
for attentions, and for any little matter 
given, and that they are by no means 
like that mumping old woman. But 
there is nothing pleases them more 
than sitting down in their cottages with 
them, and talking, not formally, with 
them, but in an easy familiar manner, 
illustrating what you say by objects 
and things around you. If they do 
not suspect you are ‘ lecturing’ them, 
they ike being led on to think and 
reason, and put in their own argu- 
ments. It is a wicked falsehood, that 
the clergy are not greatly respected. 
It must, you may be sure, take a long 
time and systematic villany at all to 
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succeed in removing the respect that 
parishioners, particularly the poorer, 
have for their clergy. They talk to 
their clergy in a way that no other 
class of persons do; and even those 
who are not of the good of the flock, 
feel abashed and checked, under the 
clergyman’s eye, and thus pay homage 
to what they conceive to be religion 
and virtue ; and even these, if they 
want advice, notwithstanding the sense 
of their own shame, to whom do they 
go? They all think the clergyman is 
the poor man’s friend one way or ano- 
ther ; and they are certainly jealous of 
his duty being infringed upon by any 
one else ; they won’t let others talk to 
them as the clergyman does. They 
become impatient and peevish—to lec- 
ture, advise, or any thing they look 
upon as approaching it, is, in their 
eyes, like claiming a superior authority 
over them. They admit this in the 
clergyman, but are not easily brought 
to like it in another, and this is the 
reason that all the Dissenters give 
themselves the religious distinction 
of authority, and call themselves 
reverend. I have recently had in- 
stances of this dislike. I was obliged 
to be absent a few days, and as the 
wife of a farmer had been long ill, and 
her life was very precarious, I request- 
ed Mrs P. to visit her. She did so; 
but the woman was cold .to her, and 
almost sullen. Mrs P. was well qua- 
lified to discourse ‘seriously’ with 
her ; she did so, and read to her with 
much zeal, animation, and piety. Only 
once the woman seemed to take any 
notice, and then she seemed inclined 
to speak herself. Mrs P. paused, 
when the woman looked her in the 
face, and said, ‘ Do ye ever make use 
of any geese, because'l’ve vfteen, and 
may be you'll take one a week ?’ 

“‘ The poor woman did not live a 
month ; and, by the bye, I saw her die, 
and must notice how easy death 
seemed to be to her. She was in bed, 
leaning her head upon her hand, the 
arm raised and resting on the elbow— 
she was sound asleep, gently snoring 
—her breathing suddenly ceased for a 
second or two, then returned once or 
twice so, and returned not again ; and 
it was only by the cessation we knew 
she was dead; the position and the 
features remained unaltered. 

‘“‘ But I was speaking of instances of 
dislike, or coldness to religious con- 
versation in general, excepting from 
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the clergyman. The other instance 
leaves no pleasant impression perhaps ; 
but I tell it as it happened. A man 
had met with an accident, from which 
he fell into an illness likely to be soon 
fatal. A good servant of mine went 
to him often, and on one occasion told 
him he ought to pray very earnestly. 
He shocked the visitor by saying pee- 
vishly, ‘ I do pray to the Lord as hard 
as I can, and if the Lord won’t take 
that, I can’t do no more.’ Now, I 
mention this to show the difference ; 
for when I visited him, as I did before 
and subsequently, he was the humblest 
of the humble. Let us not be un- 
charitable—a moment of pain, of dis- 
tressing anxiety for those he might 
leave behind him, must not be taken 
to show the man; but at that time, 
and the language sounds coarser in 
our ears than was his meaning. It is 
a good rule, ‘ judge not.’ 

«On my return after the temporary 
absence I have just mentioned, I was 
led, rather malapropos, from the sor- 
rowful aspect of a parishioner, into a 
mistake. I found the blacksmith had 
buried his wife. He was leaning 
against his door, looking very dejected, 
when I accosted him, and told him I was 
sorry for his loss. ‘ ’Tis a great loss,’ 
said he, ¢ surely.’ I reminded him that 
it was inevitable that we should lose 
those dear to us, or they us; and that 
the condition He did not let me 
finish my sentence, but broke forth, 
with energy. ‘ Oh, dang it, ’t’aint 
she! I don’t care for she; but they’ve 
took away all her things.’ I did not 
think, or I ought not to have thought, 
he had great reason to care for her, but 
seeing him so dejected, I did not know 
but that habit had made him feel her 
loss. It seems her relations had come 
to the funeral, and having possession 
of the room, ‘had rifled.the boxes. 

‘* T have often noted a difference in 
the sympathy with the dying in the 
rich and in the poor. With the for- 
mer, there is generally great caution 
used that the sick should not think 
themselves going ; if it is to be dis- 
covered, it is rather in a more delicate 
attention, a more affectionate look, 
which the sick cannot at all times dis- 
tinguish from the ordinary manner. 
The poor, on the contrary, tell the 
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sick at once, and without any circum. 
locution, that they never will get over 
it. Is it that the shock is less to the 
poor, that they have fewer objects in 
this world for which life might be 


desirable? But this is sometimes dan- 
gerous. I was once going to visit a 
poor woman, and met the parish sur- 
geon, and enquired for his patient. 
He told me the room was full of 
friends and neighbours, all telling her 
she couldn't last long; and, said he, 
‘I make no doubt she will not, for 
she is sinking, because she thinks she 
is dying; yet I see no other reason 
why she should, and I could not get 
one to leave the room.’ I entered; 
my authority had a better effect. I 
turned all but one out of the room, 
and then addressed the woman, who 
was apparently exhausted and speech- 
less. I told her exactly what the 
surgeon had said, and that she would 
not die, but be restored to her child. 
ren and husband. ‘The woman posi- 
tively started, raised herself in bed, 
and said, withan energy of which I did 
not think her capable, ‘ What! am 
I not dying ? shan’t I die?—No! then 


thank the Lord, I shan’t die.” I gave . 


strict orders that none should be ad- 
mitted—and the woman did recover, 
and has often thanked me for having 
saved her life. Clergymen should be 
aware of this propensity in the poor, 
that, when mischievous, they may 
counteract it.”” 

I have written, my dear friend, a 
long letter. I will not, ad infinitum, 
lay before you parochial details. Per- 
haps you will see from what I have 
written, that many things must occur 
that do not, previously to undertaking 
parochial charge, enter into the ima- 
gination of a curate. However diffi- 
cult it may be to “ know yourself,” 
I have taken some pains that you 
should know something about a pa- 
rish ; for which, notwithstanding that 
you are really zealous, sincere, gene- 
rous, and pious, I must say, I think, 
for the reasons given, you are unqua- 
lified. Should you still doubt, question 
me as you please, and I will answer 
you with all sincerity. : 

Your affectionate friend, 
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Pericles and Aspasia. 
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PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


No. II. 


Tue author who can commit pecca- 
dilloes is a happy man. He must not 
live in a glass-house, and have an in- 
surmountable propensity for pelting 
his neighbours. He must not be a 
literary Pharisee, thanking his own 
worshipped genius that he is not as 
other men are, prone to fits of napping, 
perpetrators of anachronism, breakers 
of Priscian’s head, “‘or even as this 
publican,” meaning thereby any par- 
ticular writer with whom, for the time 
being, he happens to compare himself. 
His wise and generous rule must be 
couched in a Horatian clause— 





** veniam petimusque damusque vi- 
cissim.” 


Under shelter of that motto, he may 
lapse into small offences, and have 
them all forgiven. Our foremost poet, 
since Shakspeare died, was now and 
then guilty of false quantities ; but that 
great man was ever the humanest of 
judges toward the faults of others, and 
therefore the pedant, who had presu- 
med to snarl at Sir Watrer, would 
have been unanimously kicked out of 
any civilized company in Europe. 

Mr Landor, on the contrary, can 
pretend to no venial sins, nor plead 
character in bar of judgment at a cri- 
tical tribunal. The most insignificant 
of the errors we shall proceed to ex- 
pose, detected by him in the work of 
a Scotchman or half-Scotchman,” 
would have called forth his keenest 
ridicule or most obstreperous indigna- 
tion. Nor, while the better portion of 
the truly learned among his compa- 
triots would have held aloof, would 
there have been wanting long-eared 
specimens of the genus Morpeth, to 
extend their uncouth jaws in fancied 
triumph, and bray accordant to the 
key-note of their leader. Nay, crea- 
tures of a still lower grade, depastu- 
ring the Caledonian commons, would 
have agonized in their little efforts to 
prolong the din, stretching out their 
scraggy necks with an opprobrious 
hiss, or shaking, with air of conscious 
rectitude, their befeathered extremi- 


ties, at the close of each anserine 
cackle. Our geese, unlike the guar- 
dians of the Capitol, are never heard 
but to the dishonour of their country. 

Up, then, with the black flag to our 
mast-head! No mercy to age or sex— 
folly, fault, or inadvertence—we will 
let drive a broadside at every unguard- 
ed avenue, through which we may 
sweep the decks of the Pericles and 
Aspasia. What a sweet craft she was 
but a moment since, “ walking the 
waters like a thing of life,” canvass 
bent, colours flyitg—and now! only 
look at her two seconds after we have 
beat to quarters ! 

To speak plainly, we will handle 
Mr Landor’s mistakes as they occur. 


’ 


‘* Epimedea asked me,” says Aspasia,! 
‘* whether the women of Ionia had left off 
wearing ear-rings. I answered, that I be- 
lieved they always had worn them, and 
that they were introduced by the Persians, 
who had received them from nations more 
remote.” 


Aspasia knew better ; for she knew 
her Homer— 

"Ey Oden touara iusy tirghroics Aopoiot, 
Telyanva, mogdtvra’ vdeo D dwsrduarsre 
TOAAN. 

‘‘ Her ear-rings clasp'd, that round 

her lustre ray’d,* 

As gemm’d with light their triple pen- 

dants play’d.” 

Juno, in the passage from which 
these lines are taken, is making her 
toilet in the chambers of Olympus, 
but it is for a visit to the other side of 
the water; and the poet, moreover, 
living in Ionia, and most familiar with 
Ionian usages, of course dresses his 
goddess after the highest fashion of the 
dames around him. The women of 
Ionia, therefore, unquestionably indul- 
ged in auricular appendages, centuries 
before they had any communication 
with Persia, and within the knowledge 
of one who never names the Persians, 
nor seems so much as to dream of 
their-existence. If we may judge from 
works of art,’ and some evidence of a 
different nature, the Greek ladies ap- 





1 Vol. I. p. 22. 
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494 , 
pear to have adopted the use of ear- 
rings from the Egyptians. 


«“ Homer keeps Helen pretty rigo- 
rously out of sight, but he opens his 
heart to the virtues of Andromache. 
Pericles is supposed to blunder out 
this bit of criticism. Had he really 
done so!—and had Aristophanes got 
hold of it ! 

The terms of the proportion should 
be precisely reversed. The virtues of 
Andromache are indeed touched by 
Homer with a loving hand—but a 
light one. There is the famous part- 
ing interview with Hector in Book 
Sixth of the Iliad, hackneyed enough, 
but still heart-subduing, even when 
lisped out by tiny schoolboy, like any 
thing on earth rather than the daugh- 
ter of Eétion, with one hand, accord- 
ing to the custom of crocodiles, insert- 
ed in breeches-pocket, the other clea- 
ving air with a see-saw motion to the 
trne Popian cadence of 
*¢ Too daring prince! ah, whither dost 

thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son!” 


There is the charming allusion in 
Book Eighth to her care of Hector’s 
horses—feeding them before their mas- 
ter—as none but a perfect anatomist 
of the human heart would have ven- 
tured to describe—the force of which 
utterly evaporates in both Pope and 
Sotheby, and which the barbarous vil- 
lains, Heyne and Payne Knight, 
would geet altogether. Beautifully 
imagined, too, and beautifully execu- 
ted is much of that trying scene in 
the Twenty-second Book, where the 
dragged corse of the vanquished hus- 
band is brought under the very eyes 
of the wife. How exquisitely ushered 
in, with all the overpowering pathos 
of a well-managed contrast ! 


‘ Thus mourn’d the mother, ere his wife 
had heard 

Of Hector’s fate the whisper of a word : 

No sure intelligence her hearth had gain’d, 

That there, without the walls, her lord 
remain’d. 

She sat retired, and ‘neath her palace roof 

Wrought, with embroidered flowers, a 
double woof, 

And bade the maids that owned her gentle 
sway 

On the heap’d fire an ample tripod lay, 
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To serve the baths, when, wearied from 
the fight, 

Her lord should home return, and cheer 
her sight. 

Fond wife ! unconscious from thy bath afar, 

Thou knowest not that thy lord hath fallen 
in war, 

Fallen, stretched in blood on his paternal 
plain, 

By ruthless Pallas and Achilles slain. 

Loud from the turret burst a shriek and 
yell, . 

Her limbs all trembled, and her shuttle 
fell.” * 


How strikingly sustained ! 


‘¢ Then, like a maniac, swifter than the 
wind, 

Flew, and her maidens followed close be- 
hind. 

But when she rush’d, in that Mfil-fated 
hour, 

Through the dense throng, and stood on 
llion’s tower, 

And viewed her Hector dragg’d the walls 
before, 

Where the lash’d steeds his bleeding body 
bore.” —* 


And how terribly consummated ! 


“‘ Dark night her eyelid seal’d, she 
swoon’d away, 

Fell back, breath’d out her soul, and 
breathless lay : 

Far fell the band that late her brow had 
crown’d, 

The braid and net that wreath’d her hair 
around, 

And the bright veil that floated round the 
bride, 

Which golden Venus gave her blush to 
hide, 

When Hector led her from Eétion’s bower, 

And for her beauty gave his countless 
dower.”4 


There the curtain should have dr 

ped. ’Tis an infinite pity that s 

recovers from her fainting. fit, to speak 
thirty-eight verses of lamentation, 
somewhat unnatural and out of place 
where they stand. And yet we can- 
not go with the old grammarians, and 
Heyne, and the grand carver Payne 
Knight, in the excision of these lines. 
Even in face of the just maxim, /eves 
enim cure loquuntur, ingentes stupent, 
we fear that the genius of the Homeric 
epos required Andromache to speak, 
and to speak at length, at this juncture, 
when for once it would have been 





1p, 26, 
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better for her to be silent. Her regu- 
lar coronach, in the last book, is 
greatly superior, though it pleases 
Messrs Heyne and Knight to give the 
credit of that likewise to the rhapso- 
dists—marvellous creatures, if they 
wrote as much of Homer as the critics 
would have us believe. Besides these 
conspicuous passages, Andromache is 
only once mentioned in the whole 
Iliad. In the Odyssey she is not men- 
tioned at all. 

But Helen, in the course of the two 
poems, is either introduced or alluded 
to at least twenty times. By common 
arithmetic she may be shown to be 
more prominent than Andromache, in 
the ratio of four to one. And even 
those who eschew Cocker, and “ know 
not Joseph,” must observe that Homer 
is as loth to lose sight of her as of 
Achilles. What a living image of 
fair, frail, fascinating womanhood he 
makes her !—How carefully elabora- 
ted !— With a skill and grace how ut- 
terly unrivalled! The dramatists have 
essayed the same subject—but how 
cold and hard does Aischylus '—how 
fantastic and absurd does Euripides *— 
appear after the old minstrel! The 
scene in the Third Book of the Iliad, * 
in which she plays the chief part, is 
the most picturesque ever conceived 
by poet, and has set the whole world, 
Tasso and Scott inclusive, imitating 
for some thousands of years. We 
wish we had room to quote it bodily, 
in Wrangham’s version—or our own. 
And her lament for Hector‘ is still 
finer than Andromache’s. With what 
perfect nature she at once brings for- 
ward his conduct to herself, and pro- 
claims the dead hero a thorough gen- 
tleman ! 


“*Tis now, since here I came, the twen- 
tieth year 

Since left my land, and all I once held 
dear : 

But tiever from that hour has Helen heard 


From thee a harsh Yeproach, or painful 


word 3. . 
But if thy kindred blam’d me, if unkind 
The Queen e’er glahe’d at Helen's fickle 
mind,— 
For Priam, still benevolently mild, 
Look’d-on me as a father views his child, — 
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Thy gentle speech, thy gentleness of soul 
Would by thine own, their harsher minds 
control.” 5 

Wherever else she speaks, or acts, or 
is referred to, she is always the same 
Helen—admirably feminine—spirited, 
but tender—erring, but repentant. 
Unlike Andromache — (for Homer 
knew how to mark the difference be- 
tween wife and mistress—between con- 
jugal anxiety and amatory passion)— 
she exhorts her lover to battle. And 
how sharply she twits Venus ’—how 
stingingly she taunts defeated Paris*— 
yet how yieldingly she melts beneath 
the ardour of her irresistible seducer !* 
Homer has taken care to clothe the 
traitor with “ gifts of goldea Aphro- 
dite,” as one excuse for his heroine. 
But at the same time, being “ his own 
Aristotle,” and aware, that in order to 
excite unflagging interest, his charac. 
ters should not be either below or 
above our sympathy, he has bestowed 
exceeding pains on Helen’s penitence. 
That redeeming sentiment is portray- 
ed in many expressions of her own; 
wherein she deals with herself about 
as mercifully as Mr O’Connell does 
with the ladies of England; and the 
poet paints it perhaps more vividly 
by representing Nestor '"—nay, Mene- 
laus himself '!\—as eager to avenge her 
“ sorrows and sighs,” well known to 
them. 

While wicked and unfaithful, Homer's 
Helenisunder supernatural influence. * 
But that excellent young man, Tele- 
machus, plainly esteems it no small 
honour to have even seen her; * and 
Penelope, the very pattern of chaste 
housekeepers, talks meekly and mildly 
of her fall. We conclude that Uncle 
Toby’s schoolmaster was quite right 
to give him “ three strokes of a ferulay 
two on his right hand, and one on his 
left,” for calling her a she-dog. And 
we prescribe for Mr Landor the same 
amount of discipline—with a different 
application. 

‘¢ PericLes To Aspasta.'® 
Flower of Ionia’s fertile plains, 
Where Pleasure, leagued with Virtue, 
reigns — 
Where the Pierian maids of old, 
Yea, long ere Ilion’s tale was told. 





‘In the Agamemnon. 


* In the Helena. 
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Too pure, too sacred for our sight, 
Descended with the silent night 
To young Arctinus, and Meander 
Delay’d his course for Melisander !” 
Mr Landor may assign Melisander to 
any age he pleases, though lian, on 
whom we presume he relies, ' speaks 
very doubtfully. But Arctinus is a 
more solid personage. We know his 
date, and have some remains of his 
poetry. Instead of flourishing “ dong 
ere Ilion’s tale was told,’ he was 
Homer's junior by nearly two cen- 
turies. 

** CLeone vo Aspasia.” 

**T do not approve of the Trilogues. 
Nothing can be more tiresome—hardly 
any thing more wicked—than many of 
them. It may be well, occasionally, to 
give something of the historical form to 
the dramatic, as it is occasionally to give 
something of the dramatic to the his- 
torical ; but never ¢o turn into ridicule and 
buffoonery the virtuous, the unfortunate, or 
the brave.” 


The author must have been thinuk- 
ing here of the Satyric dramas ap- 
pended by the tragic poets of Athens 
to their graver pieces. Whether he 
has entered fully into the true meaning 
of a practice which at first sight ap- 
pears so strange in an age of refined 
taste, may be questioned. But, at all 
events, he should have made Cleone 
write intelligibly. The Satyric dra- 
ma was the last part of a tetralogy, or 
composition consisting of four plays. 
Trilogy, or trilogue (if we must spell 
it so), was the designation of the three 
tragedies preceding the Satyric dra- 
ma. The trilogy was often devoted 
to the complete developement of one 
great subject ; and Mr Landor ought 
to know that it was the highest and 
noblest form of tragic poetry. 

At p. 67, and again at p. 233, he 
goes out of his way to make Pericles 
an archon. This is bad enough; the 
justification is worse. “ Plutarch says 
he never was archon ; he means per- 
haps first archon.” Why did Mr 
Landor not turn up his Plutarch ? 
There he would have seen that the 
biographer does xof mean jist archon 
only, but archon of every degree ; 
and might have gained some light, too, 
as to the ruling vice of Pericles’s cha- 
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racter—the determination to be power: 
ful at any cost to his country’s insti- 
tutions—which is not made promi- 
nent enough in these letters. Lang- 
horne translates the passage with 
sufficient accuracy. ‘ By supplying 
the people with money for the public 
diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of judicature, and by other pen- 
sions and gratuities, he so inveigled 
(literally bribed) them as to avail 
himself of their interest against the 
council of the Areopagus; of which 
he had no right to be a member, ha- 
ving never had the fortune to be cho- 
sen Archon, Thesmothetes, Basileus, 
or Polemarch.* For persons were of 
old appointed to these offices by lot; 
and such as had discharged them well, 
and such only, were admitted members 
of the Areopagus.’” 
‘* Aspasta To CLEONE.5 

** Pindar never quite overcame his 
grandiloquence. The animals we call 
half-asses, by a word of the sweetest 
sound, although not the most seducing im- 
port, he calls 
‘ The daughters of the tempest-footed 

steeds !’ 

O Fortune! that the children of so illus- 
trious a line should carry sucking-pigs 
into the market-place, and cabbage-stalks 
out of it! ” 


The remark comes as near humour 
as Mr Landor is ever able to attain— 
which is not saying much for it. But 
unfortunately this instance of grandi- 
loquence belongs not to Pindar, but 
Simonides ; and we rather think that 
Aristotle’s quaint and quiet way of 
telling the story has more fun in it» 
than Aspasia’s exclamation: ‘ Simo- 
nides, when the victor in a race with 
mules offered him low pay, was ul- 
willing to compose verses for him, 
as though indignant at the thought of 
writing on half-asses. When, how- 
ever, he had given a sufficient hire, 
Simonides wrote :— 

‘ Hail, daughters of the tempest-footed 
steeds!’ 

And yet they were daughters of asses 

too.” § 

With like incorrectness Mr Landor, 
for the sake of introducing some lines 
of his own, under the name of Sappho, 





1 #lian, Var. Hist. xi. 2. 
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speaks of “ the only epigram attributed 
to her:” '— forgetting Meleager’s 
compliment to the poetess of Lesbos, 
and three extant epigrams ascribed to 
her pen. He asserts that there are 
“ few nightingales in Attica ;” *—in 
the very face of Sophocles *—a some- 
what better authority—and of Milton’s 
judicious epithet, grounded on more 
than a mythological tale :— 


“¢ See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Aétie bird 

Trills her wood-warbled notes the sum- 
mer long.” 


And he feeds horses for the Olympian 
games on oats,‘ for no other reason 
we can imagine, except that rye or bar- 
ley would have been proper ac- 
cording to the economy of the Gre- 
cian stable. For the next specimen of 
waywardness we must quote his own 
words ;— 


** Aspasta To CLEONE.? 

‘* The Persians in these matters are not 
quite so silly as we are. Herodotus tells 
us that, instead of altars and temples, the 
verdure of the earth is chosen for their 
sacrifice ; and music and garlands, prayers 
and thanksgivings, are thought as decent 
and acceptable as comminations and 
blood.” 


Hear Herodotus himself. “ In 
sacrifice the Persians use no libation, 
no pipe music, no garlands.* And 
as for blood, the historian enumerates 
seven deities at least, in whose honour 
they kill victims, and chop -their flesh 
into morsels, 

Cleone says, in her answer, “ Our 
early companions, the animals of good 
old Esop, have spoken successively in 
every learned tongue.” " A Milesian, 
of the age of Pericles, speaking of 
the learned tongues!—and supposed 
to know any thing about the apo- 
logues of Bidpai the Gymnosophist, 
Lokman the Nubian slave, or Syntipas 
the Persian philosopher! This is of a 
piece witli Iconoclast from the pen of 
Aspasia. 

We will add only two other exam- 
ples. Psamiades of Ephesus upbraids 
the Attic dialect for stammering with 
its augments.’ No true Ionian would 
have criticised in this manner. For 
the Ionic Greek itself was furnished 
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(often in verse and always in prose) 
with the only augment, namely, the 
syllabic, that has any resemblance to a 
stammer. Moreover, the greatest 
stammerer among all the augments, 
called by grammarians the Aftic redu- 
plication of the perfect tense, prevail- 
ed also in the Ionian dialect. The 
Ionian even has it in some verbs, in 
which the Attic is without it. We 
are not going to read Mr Landor a 
lecture on the philosophy of the aug- 
ment—albeit one of the most remark- 
able things in the structure of the Gre- 
cian language—lest he should abuse us 
for Scotch metaphysics ; but let him re- 
member, if he will meddle with such 
topics, that no good jokes can be 
founded on ignorance. Again, Alci- 
biades, writing to Pericles from the 
camp before Potidza, complains that 
the son of Pericles presumes to call 
him “ Neaniskos and Kouridion.” * 
Now Alcibiades, who was only 18 at 
the siege of Potidea, would have been 
flattered, not offended, by the appella- 
tion of Neaniskos, which was often 
used for Man, and which, in its lowest 
sense, included a term of life from 21 
to: 28, according to Pollux, or from 23 
to 40, according to Phavorinus. As 
for Kouridion, that word is not Greek 
at all, in the meaning Mr Landor 
would assign to it. 





To the category of vagaries rather 
than of errors, we must refer Lan- 
dor’s theory that the Odyssey of 
Homer is: older by thirty years than 
his Iliad. All sound argument, all 
fine appreciation of minute differences, 
appear to us to demonstrate, on the 
contrary, the precedence of the Iliad ; 
and a just enthusiasm, kindled by the 
glowing imagery of Longinus, pleads 
on the same side of the question. The 
vagary, such as it is, is not of course 
original, having long ago found Ger- 
man champions— Bernard (not Fre- 
derick) Thiersch being one—and de- 
rived all the support it could from 
their flimsy and fanciful reasonings. 
It is one of those Teutonic discoveries, 
which we should have expected the taste 
of such a man as Landor to reject in- 
stinctively, and which we should equally 
expect to hear cried up by the pro- 
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round admirers of foreign universities, 
among ourselves, who are so fond of 
failing at the wninventive character of 
our domestic scholarship. A little real 
knowledge, well whipped into these 
sages at the proper end, would teach 
them to understand better, and to 
prize more, the masculine vein of in- 
tellect (long may it flourish upon our 
side of the water!) that, in classical 
literature, as in all other lofty branches 
of learning, prefers truth, however 
old, te its counterfeit, however tricked 
out with the gewgaws of a meritri 
cious novelty. 

Not that we have any objections to 
novelty and truth united. Above most 
things we esteem that kind of criticism 
which throws a new, an ennobling, and 
an unillusive light on subjects that 
have been for ages before the world. 
Therefore did the spirit of some of the 
following remarks find favour in our 
sight, even before their soundness had 
been further attested by the assent of 
so ingenious a person as the author of 
Pericles and Aspasia. We have been 
challenged, somewhat arrogantly, to 
show any resemblance, in Mr Landor’s 
writings, to the thoughts of other men. 


Z 
** It is remarkable that Athens, so fer- 
tile in men of genius, should have pro- 
duced no. women of distinction.” —Per. 
‘and Asp. i., 69. 


2 
** At the feet of Myrtis it was that Pin- 
dar gathered into his throbbing breast the 
scattered seeds of poetry; and it was un- 
der the smile of the beautiful Corinna that 
he drew his inspiration and wove his im- 
mortal crown.” —Jbid. i. 69. 


3. 

_- Many prefer Pindar’s Dithyrambicks 
to his Olympian, Isthmian, Pythian, and 
Nemean odes: I do not; nor is it likely 
that he did himself. We may well suppose 
that he exerted the most power on the com- 
position, and the most thought on the cor- 
rection of the poems he was to recite before 
kings and nations, in honour of the victors 
at those solemn games.” —Ibid. i., 73. 


[April, 
It would not, perhaps, be difficult to 
do so on a larger scale ; but the inno- 
cent observation of ours, which pro. 
voked this challenge, was restricted, 
in the first place, to classical topics, 
and in the second place, to Landor's 
present work, on the one hand, and to 
publications issued periodically, on the 
other. Within these limits,.therefore, 
we must eonfine our answer. Nay, 
with uncommon gallantry, we will 
limit ourselves to periodical publica- 
tions north of the Tweed—especial 
objects of Mr Landor’s abhorrence, 
We merely wish to show that, even in 
these tramontane and barbarous re- 
gions there are persons who love to 
dwell on themes congenial to his 
tastes, and that now and then they 
stumble upon similar conclusions. And 
we are sure the writers, whoever they 
may be, whom we shall take the 
liberty of quoting, must be gratified to 
find their preconceived opinions forti- 
fied by such a mind and pen as those 
of Walter Landor. Some of the coin- 
cidences are more striking than others, 
but, as in the case of the mistakes, we 
will pick them up as they occur :— 


l. 

‘To no lady of ancient Athens—if 
we except a foolish and unfounded notion 
that the 8th book of the annals of Thucy- 
dides was composed by his daughter—has 
any great achievement in letters been as- 
cribed.”—Edinburgh Review, lv., 185, 


2. 

‘* As the child (Pindar) grew into the 
minstrel, he was committed to the gentle 
discipline of womanhood and beauty. With 
Myrtis for his ‘ female professor,’ and 
Corinna for his rival, he must have been 
a dull boy had he escaped inspiration.” — 
Ibid. lix., 133. 


3. 

‘¢ Pindar had that overmastering sen- 
timent of veneration which is observable 
in many great poets, but it drew his eyes 
as frequently and fondly to divine as to 
human glories. The mere abstract feel- 
ing, however, without analyzing its objects 
and tendencies, was enough to make him 
bestow all his energies on the Evinicta, the 


‘triumphal songs, to which his extant works 


belong ; and is sufficient to convince us, that 
in these we have specimens of his highest 
powers exerted on his:favourite themes.” — 
Ibid, lix. 133. 
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‘ 4, 

‘“* Myrtis and Corinna, like Anacreon 
and Sappho who preceded them, were 
temperate in the luxuries of poetry. They 
had enotgh to do with one feeling ; they 
were occupied enough with one reflection.” 
—Ibid. i. 104. 

5. 

‘‘ There are things beyond the art of 
Phidias. He may represent Love leaning 
upon his bow, and listening to philosophy ; 
but not for hours together : he may repre- 
sent Love, while he is giving her a kiss for 
her lesson, tying her hands behind her : 
loosing them again must be upon another 
marble,” —Jbid. i. 137. 


6. 

** Pericles, who is acknowledged to 
have a finer ear than any of our poets or 
rhetoricians, is of opinion that the versifi- 
cation in all the books, of both Iliad and 
Odyssey, was modulated by the same 
master-key. Sophocles, too, tells me that 
he finds no other heroic verses at all resem- 
bling it in the rhythm, and that, to his ap- 
prehension, it is not dissimilar in the two 
poems.” —TIbid. i., 178. 


- 


i. 

** Aristophanes, in my opinion, might 

have been the first lyric poet now living, 

except Sophocles and Euripides; he chose 

a to be the bitterest satirist.” — bid. 
i, 194, 


8. 

‘* The sounds of the Ode would be dul- 
led and deadened by being too closely 
overarched with the fruitage of reflection.” 
—Ibid, p. 294, 
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4, 

‘‘ The female mind is fond of dwelling 
on a subject ; the female funcy loves to ho- 
ver round a theme, in airy but lingering 
gyrations, rather than to dart from point 
to point in vigorous and excursive flight.” 
— Ibid. lv., 182 (on Greek Authoresses. ) 

5. 

‘* Phid. Most subtle criticism! But what 
if you are forgetting that this is not the 
divinity of Love himself —'tis but his faint 
resemblance carved in stone—that the 
artist can only seize upon one moment— 
one flash of the soul’s lightning.” —Black, 
Mag. xxxix., 385. 


6. 

‘““ No version, in any tongue, can ever 
approach that melody, unrivalled by the 
later bards of Greece herself—at one 
soothing and majestic as the music of those 
datk-blue waves which murmured in the 
ears of Homer, when his glorious eyes 
could behold them no more.—Zdinburgh 
Review, li., 477. 

‘© In both Iliad and Odyssey there is 
the same general cast of thought, lan- 
guage, and versification ; the same melli- 
fiuous but masculine forms of speech; the 
same flexible harmony and rich cadences of 
metre," — Pop. Encyc. xii., 9. : 


7. 

‘© Aristophanes is no ostentatious cox- 
comb to drag down poetry from her car 
of fire—yet he will sometimes fling the 
reins into her hands. We question whee 
ther the united genius of Pindar and 
Euripides, fond as the latter is of the 
nightingale, could have produced anything 
superior to that burst of lyric ecstasy, in 
which he calls on Philomela from her leafy 
yew to challenge the minstrelsy of Hea- 
ven, —£d. Rev. xxxiv., 286. 


8. 

‘* The lyric transport should not be 
dashed with too much of a meditative vein. 
Not that emotion shuts out sentiment, or 
that the heart is less versed in ethics than 
the brain. But the philosophy of such 
seasons must be vivid and compendious. 
There is no room for atrain of continuous 
reflection.”—Jbid. lix., 130. 





As a compensation for the above- 
cited paralle isms, we will allude, in 
passing, to some of Mr Landor’s own 
undoubted “thunder.” No one will 
question his right of sole property in 
those perverse and annoying passages 
—so often breaking the charm of com- 


position etherwise enchanting—where- 
in modern sentiments, follies, and pre- 
judices pretend to be covered by an 
antique mask, not one feature of which 
ever existed in rerum natura. For 
example, Mr Landor does not like the 
customs of some foolish French socie- 
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ties—wescarcely know what—of which 
scientific gentlemen in this country 
occasionally condescend to be appoint- 
ed corresponding members. We don’t 
like them ourselves—as, indeed, we 
like very little about the French, ex- 
cept it be their Rabelais, their cutlets, 
and some of their novels by Monsieur 
de Koek—but that is no reason why 
Aspasia should be caused to say what 
Aspasia could not have said: 

** There is a city of Greece, I hear, in 
which reciprocal flattery is so necessary, 
that, whenever a member of the assembly 
dies, his successor is bound to praise him 
before he takes the vacant seat.” ! 


Mr Landor does not approve of 
clerical pluralities. In this sober 
Presbyterian country —though our 
heartfelt wish is, that every tenth par- 
son had a benefice as good as the late 
Bishop of Durham’s, and spent it as 
nobly—we suppose, for form’s sake, 
we must subscribe to his opinion. But 
who except himself would have look- 
ed for a sarcasm on this head, to ima- 
ginary abuses among the ancient Sa- 
mians : 

** Sacrilege has been carried to such a 
pitch, that some among them have appoint- 
ed a relative or dependant to the service 
of more than one sanctuary.” ® 


The Established Church—without 
whose mind-exalting, as well as soul- 
enlightening cares, extending through 
every ramification of her great educa- 
tional system, in school, college, and 
temple, there would not be ten men in 
Britain qualified to feel the beauties of 
Pericles and Aspasia—is especially 
odious to Mr Landor. Therefore, 
though scorning and detesting Popery, 
he clothes one of the stalest and weak- 
est arguments in favour of its claim 
upon the ecclesiastical estates of these 
realms under the guise of another allu- 
sion to Samos, which, in reference to 
that place, is pure nonsense : 


‘** You remember that anciently all the 
worship of this island was confined to 
Juno. She displeased the people, I know 
not upon what occasion, and they suffered 
the greater part of her fanes to fall in 
ruins, and transferred the richest of the 
remainder to the priests of Bacchus. Se- 
veral of those who had bent the*knee be- 


(April, 


fore Juno, took up the Thyrsus with the 
same devotion. The people did indeed 
hope that the poor and needy, and parti- 
cularly such as had lost their limbsin war, or 
their parents or their children by shipwreck, 
would be succoured out of the wealth aris- 
ing from the domains of the priesthood ; 
and the rather as these domains were be- 
queathed by religious men, whose whole 
soul rested upon Juno, and whose bequest 
was now utterly frustrated, by taking them 
from the sister of Jupiter, and giving them 
exclusively to his son.” * 


Church—King—Peerage! Thank 
God, these three good and glorious 
elements of our social condition are 
fast knit together by all the bands that 
rivet strength to strength, and grace 
to grace, in the august and comely 
frame of a limited constitutional mon- 
archy. You cannot love one and hate 
the others, nor cleave to one and despise 
the others. It is quite satisfactory to 
see how Walter Landor—the contem- 
ner of crowns and crosiers—commits 
himself as to a hereditary peerage. 
Samos is again the stalking-horse— 
Samos, which in reality never flour- 
ished, except under royal or aristocra- 
tic rule! 

*¢ CLrone TO AsPASIA. 

** Certain men, some of ancient family, 
more of recent, had conspired to transmit 
the reins of government to their elder sons, 
Possession for life is not long enough! 
They are not only to pass laws, but (when- 
soever it so pleases) to impede them! 
They decree that the first-born male is to 
be the wisest and best of the family, and 
shall legislate for all Samos! * * * 


** AspAsIA TO CLEONE. 
sc * * * Tt is credible enough that the 
oligarchs were desirous of transmitting 
their authority to their children: but that 
they believed so implicitly in the infatua- 
tion of the citizens, or the immutability of 
human events, as to expect a continuation 
of power in the same families for seven 
generations, is too gross and absurd, even 
to mislead an insurgent and infuriated po- 
pulace. He indeed must be composed of 
mud from the Nile, who can endure with 
patience this rancorous fabrication. In 
Egypt, we are told by Herodotus, in his 
Erato, that the sun of a herald is of course 
a herald ; and, if any man hath a louder 

voice than he, it goes for nothing.* 





1 Vol. i. 66. 


® Ibid. p. 280. 


® Tbid. p. 281. 


4 Aspasia, in quoting Herodotus to this effect, would hardly have forgotten that he 
ascribes the same usage to the Lacedwemonians; and she would not have written 


Erato, 
tus, is of very doubtful authority, 


Lucian’s tale as to the antiquity of such appellations for the books of Herado- 
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“* Hereditary heralds are the proper of- 
ficers of hereditary lawgivers; and both 
are well worthy of dignity where the dei- 
ties are cats,” ! 


And yet this “ most original thinker 
of our days,” who reasons in this very 
original and unhackneyed style against 
that hereditary function, which alone 
stands between us and civil war—fore- 
runner of a long despotism—would 
have you believe him to be no repub- 
lican. Genius and virtue, he tells 
you, have a precarious hold of power 
in a democracy.? “ Every man, after 
a while, begins to think himself as ca- 
pable of governing as one (whoever 
he may be) taken from his own 
rank.’ * Nay, sheer democracies have 
only one use ; “ the filth and ferment 
of the compost are necessary for rais- 
ing rare plants.”* In spite of all this, 
we beg to assure Mr Landor that he 
is either a democrat or something, 
which the world cannot take him for, 
and which he would still less like to 
be called. Would he have us believe 
him more blind to the inevitable ten- 
dency of his own principles and poli- 
tical theories than Messrs Hume, Roe- 
buck, Grote, or any Tom-Paine-de- 
vouring cobbler or weaver, the rival 
of those honourable gentlemen in abi- 
lities and character? These revilers 
of Church and Peerage, while they 
attempt to sow the storm, know well 
the sort of whirlwind they expect to 
reap. Is Walter Savage Landor less 
perspicacious ? 

If Mr Landor be not at heart a de- 
mocrat, and quite ready—had he the 
practical talents of some of those states- 
men whom he affects to contemn—to 
become in act a demagogue, what can 
have induced him to dedicate his se- 
cond volume to the American Presi- 
dent? What an unkind cut to our 
handsome friend the Irish Secretary ! 
After Earl Mulgrave, Viscount Mor- 
peth—as promising a lad, joking apart, 
as the shell of Eton or Harrow could 
turn out at this moment, and a match 
at speeches” for the best of them— 
had a claim which it argues a want 
of bowels to pass by. After the Don 
Quixote of the galleyeslaves, in which 


nema 
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character we hope H3. intends to 
immortalize the Earl, should have 
come—not Sancho—but Dapple—in 
which character Sir Robert Peel has 
already immortalized the Viscount : 


‘* Tniquee mentis asellus 
Qui gravius dorso subiit onus!” 


Only think of a classical acholat like 
Savage Landor, pretermitting the hero 
of that quotation, in order to carry his 
homage, in verse which we are morally 
certain the worthy general will not 
comprehend, to the residence in Wash- 
ington! The only two lines out of 
sixty, which much study has enabled 
us to understand, appear to intimate 
that Andrew Jackson is the modern ~ 
Pericles. 

The second volume, thus ungene- 
rously appropriated to flatter Trans- 
atlantic greatness, is in other respects 
a fitting companion to the first. There 
is little plot ; there are few incidents ; 
and the disquisitions are occasionally 
somewhat dull. But Pericles the po- 
lished and stately, Aspasia the intel- 
lectual and eloquent, Cleone the ten- 
der and affectionate, are still before 
you, with now and then a glimpse of 
Alcibiades, “ as beautiful, playful, and 
uncertain as any half-tamed young 
tiger.” Much force there is; much 
grace there is; good oratory, good 
criticism, fine feeling, and once, we 
think, even sweet poetry. Let us cite 
our example of a thing so rare in Lan- 
dor’s pages :—~ 





iy 
Perilla! to thy fates resign’d, 
Think not what years are gone ; 
While Atalanta look’d behind, 
The golden fruit roll’d on. 
2. 
Albeit a mother may have lost 
The plaything at her breast, 
Albeit the one she cherisht most, 
It but endears the rest, 


3. 
Youth, my Perilla, clings on Hope, 
And looks into the skies 
For brighter day ; she fears to cope 
With grief, she shrinks at sighs, 





1 Vol. i. p. 277. 


2 Ibid. p. 43. 


3 Vol. ii. 196. 


4 Vol. i. 36. According to the logical deduction from this necessity, Shakspeare, 


he new to some of owr readers, 


_ Burke, Wellington, &c. were reared in the hot-hed of a republic :—a_ fact which will 
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4, 
Why should the memory of the past 
Make you and me complain ? 
Come, as we could not hold it fast, 
We'll play it o’er again. 


Of fine and just feeling we will se- 
lect a specimen from one of the letters 
of Aspasia—now a mother. 


** We aretold by Herodotus, who tells us 
whatever we know with certainty a step 
beyond our thresholds, that a boy in Per- 
sia is kept in the apartments of the wo- 
men, and prohibited from seeing his fa- 
ther until the fifth year. The reason is, 
he informs us, that, if he dies before this 
age, his loss may give the parent no un- 
easiness. And such a custom he thinks 
commendable. Herodotus has no child, 
Cleone! If he had, far other would be 
his feelings and his judgment. Before 
that age, how many seeds are sown, which 
future years, and very distant ones, mature 
successively! How much fondness, how 
much generosity, what hosts of other vir- 
tues, courage, constancy, patriotism, spring 
into the father’s heart from the cradle of 
his child! And does never the fear come 
over him, that what is most precious to 
him upon earth is left in careless or perfi- 
dious, in unsafe or unworthy hands ? Does 
it never occur to him that he loses a son 
in every one of these five years? What 
is there so affecting to the brave and vir- 
tuous man, as that which perpetually wants 
his help and cannot call for it! What is 
so different as the speaking and the mute? 
* * * In every child there are many 
children ; but coming forth year after 
year, each somewhat like and somewhat 
varying. When they are grown much 
older, the leaves (as it were) lose their 
pellucid green, the branches their graceful 
pliancy. 

‘** Ts there any man so rich in happiness 
that he can afford to throw aside. these 
first five years? Is there any man who 
can hope for another five so exuberant in 
unsating joy ? 

*“*O my sweet infant! I would teach 
thee to kneel before the gods, were it only 
to thank ’em that thou art Athenian and 
not Persian.” 


We have just ten reasons—pray, 
how many have you?—for saying 
ditto to Aspasia in this passage. She 
must be shown next in another cha- 
racter.. The disquisition we proceed 
to extract_is tolerably long ; but it is 
pleasant to behold Aspasia dashing off 
a sketch of early Reman history, and 
Pericles reviewing her. 


‘¢ AspAsIA TO CLEONE. 
‘© We hear that another state has been 


[ April, 
rising up gradually to power, in the centre of 
Ttaly. It was originally formed of a band 
of pirates from some distant country, who 
took possession of two eminences, fortified 
long before, and overlooking a wide extent 
of country. Under these eminences, them- 
selves but of little elevation, aré five hillocks, 
on which they enclose the cattle by night. 
It is reported that these were the remains of 
an ancient and extensive city, which served 
the robbers for hiding-places ; and temples 
were not wanting in which to deprecate the 
vengeance of the Gods for the violences and 
murders they committed daily. The situa- 
tion is unhealthy, which perhaps is the rea- 
son why the city was abandoned, and is 
likewise a sufficient one why it was rebuilt 
by the present occupants, They might per- 
petrate what depredations they pleased, con- 
fident that no force could long besiege them 
in a climate so pestilential, Relying on this 
advantage, they seized-from time to time as 
many women as were requisite, for any fresh 
accession of vagabonds, rogues, and murder- 
ers. 
“The Sabines bore the loss tolerably 
well, until the Romans (so they call them- 
selves) went beyond all bounds, and even 
took their cattle from the yoke. The Sa- 
bines had endured all that it became them to 
endure ; but the lowing of their oxen, from 
the seven hills, reached their hearts and in- 
flamed them with revenge. They are a 
pastoral, and therefore a patient people, 
able to undergo the exertions and endure 
the privations of war, but never having been 
thieves, the Romans overmatched them in 
vigilance, activity, and enterprise : and have 
several times since made incursions into 
their country. and forced them to disadvan- 
tageous conditions. Emboldened by suc- 
cess, they ventured to insult and exasperate 
the nearest of the Tuscan Princes, 

‘¢ The Tuscans are a very proud and very 
ancient nation, and, like all nations that are 
proud and ancient, excel chiefly in enjoying 
themselves. Demaratus the Corinthian 
dwelt among them several years, and from 
the Corinthians they learned to improve 
their pottery, which, however, it does not 
appear that they ever have carried to the 
same perfection as the Corinthian, the best 
of it being very indifferently copied, both in 
the form and in the figures on it. 

‘© Herodotus has written to Pericles all 
he could collect relating to them; and Peri- 
cles says the account is interesting. For 
my part I could hardly listen to it, although 
written by Herodotus and read by Pericles. 
I have quite forgotten the order of events. 
I think they are such as neither you nor 
any one else, excepting those who live near 
‘them, will ever care about.’ But the Tus- 
vans teally are ah extraordinary people, 
They have‘no poets, no historians; no ora 
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tors, no statuaries, no painters; they say 
they once had them; so much the more 
disgraceful. The Romans went out against 
them and dispersed them, although they 
blew many trumpets bravely, and brought 
(pretty nearly into action) many stout sooth- 
sayers. The enemy, it appears, has treated 
them with clemency; they may still feed 
soothsayers,- blow horns, and have wives in 
common. 

‘© T hope it is near your bed-time; if it 
is, you will thank me for my letter.” 


‘* Aspasia To CLEONE. 
- Who would have imagined that the 
grave, sedate Pericles could take such de- 
light in mischief! After reading my dis- 
sertation on the Tyrrhenians and Romans, 
he gave it again into my hands, saying, 

‘** Pray amuse your friend Cleone with 
your first.attempt at history.’ , 

** T sent it off quite unsuspicious. In the 
evening he looked at me with a smile of 
no short continuance, and said at last, 

‘* € Aspasia! I perceive you are emulous of 
our Halicarnassian ; but pray do not publish 
that historical essay either in his name or 
your own. He does not treat the Romans 
quite so lightly as you do, and shows rather 
more justice to the Tyrrhenians. You 
forgot to mention some important facts re- 
corded by him, and some doubts as weighty. 
We shall come to them presently.’ 

“ Having heard of the Romans, but no- 
thing distinctly, I wished to receive a clearer 
and a fuller account of them, and wrote to 
Herodotus by the first ship that sailed for 
Tarentum. The city where he is residing 
lies near it, and I gave orders that my letter 
should be taken thither, and delivered into 
his hands. Above a year is elapsed, during 
which time Herodotus tells me he has made 
all the enquiries that the pursuit of his stu- 
dies would allow ; that he is continuing to 
correct the errors, elucidate the doubtful 
points, and correct the style and arrange- 
ment of his history; and that, when he has 
completed it to his mind,*he shall have time 
and curiosity to consider with some atten- 
tion this remarkable tribe of barbarians. 

‘* At present he has not been able to 
answer my questions; for never was writer 
so sedulous in the pursuit and examination 
of facts ; what he sees, he describes clearly ; 
what he hears, he relates faithfully ; and he 
bestows the same care on the composition as 
he had bestowed on investigation. 

‘* The Romans, I imagined, had been sub- 
dued by Numa, a Sabine; for it can hardly 
be credited that so ferocious a community 
sent a friendly invitation to be governed and 
commanded by the Prince of a nation they 
had grossly and repeatedly insulted. What 
services had he rendered them? or by what 


‘megns had they become acquainted with his 
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aptitude for government? They had ever 
been rude and quarrelsome: he was dis- 
tinguished for civility and gentleness, They 
had violated all that is most sacred in public 
and private life: virgins were seized by 
treachery, detained by force, and compelled 
to wipe the blood of their fathers off the 
sword of their ravishers. A fratricide king 
had recently been murdered by a magistracy 
of traitors. What man in his senses would 
change any condition of life to become the 
ruler of such a people? None but he who 
had conquered and could control them : none 
but one who had swords enough for every head 
among them. Absolute power alone can 
tame them, and fit them for anything better ; 
and this power must reside in the hands of a 
brave and sagacious man, who will not permit 
it to be shared, or touched, or questioned. 
Under such a man, such a people may become 
formidable, virtuous, and great. It is too 
true that, to be martial, a nation must taste 
of blood in its cradle. Philosophers may 
dispute it; but time past has written it down, 
and time to come will confirm it. Of these 
matters the sophists can know nothing: he 
who understands them best will be the least 
inclined to discourse on them. 

‘© Another thing I doubted, and wished 
to know. Numa is called a Sabine, The 
Sabines are illiterate still: in the time of 
Numa they were ruder; they had no com- 
merce, no communication with countries be- 
yond Italy ; and yet there are writers who 
tell us that he introduced laws, on the whole 
not dissimilar to curs, and corrected the ca- 
lendar. Is it credible? Is it possible? Iam 
disposed to believe that both these services 
were rendered by the son of Demaratus, and 
that the calendar might have been made bet- 
ter, were it not requisite on such an occasion, 
more than almost any other, to consult the 
superstition of the populace. 

‘* I myself am afraid of touching the ca- 
Jendar here in Athens, many as have been 
my conferences with Meton on the subject. 
Done it shall be ; but it must be either just 
before a victory or just after. 

‘¢ If the Sabine had sent an embassy, or 
even an individual to Athens, in order to 
collect our laws, the archives of the city 
would retain a record of so wonderful an 
event. He certainly could not have picked 
them up in the pastures or woodlands of 
his own country. But the Corinthians know 
them well, and have copied most of them. 
-All nations are fond of pushing the date of 
their civilisation as high up.as possible, and 
care not how remotely they place the bene- 
fits they ‘have received; and as probably 
‘some of the Romans were aware that Numa 
-was their conqueror, they helped to abolish 
the humiliating suspicion by investing him 
-suecessively with the robes of a priest, of a 

_legislater, and of an astronomer. : 
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‘* His two nearest successors were war- 
riors and conquerors. The third was the 
son of that Demaratus of whom we have 
spoken, and who, exiled from Corinth, 
settled among the Tyrrhenians, and after- 
wards, being rich and eloquent, won over to 
his interests the discontented and the venal 
of the Romans, at all times a great majori- 
ty. We hear that he constructed, of hewn 
stone, a long, a spacious, and a lofty chan- 
nel, to convey the filth of the town into the 
river. We hear, at the same time, that the 
town itself was fabricated of hurdles and mud, 
upon ruins of massy workmanship, that the 
best houses were roofed with ashes, and that 
the vases of the temples were earthen. 
Now, kings in general, and mostly those 
whose authority is recent and insecure, think 
rather of amusing the people by spectacles, 
or pampering their appetites by feasts and 
donations, or dazzling their imaginations by 
pomp and splendour. Theatres, not com- 
mon-sewers, suited best the Romans. Their 
first great exploit was performed in a thea- 
tre, at the cost of the Sabines. More. 
over, they were very religious, and stole 
every god and goddess they could lay their 
hands on. Surely so considerate a person 
as the son of Demaratus would have adapted 
his magnificence to the genius of the people, 
who never cared about filth, but were always 
most zealous in their devotions. This, we 
might imagine, would occur to him as more 
and more requisite on the capture of every 
town or village ; for when the Romans had 
killed the inhabitants, they transferred the 
gods very willingly into their city, that they 
might not miss their worshippers. Now, 
the gods must have wanted room by degrees, 
and might not have liked their quarters. 
Five hundred temples could have been erect- 
ed at less expense than the building of this 
stupendous duct. Did the son of Demaratus 
build it, then ? 

‘* The people are still ignorant, still bar- 
barous, still cruel, still intractable, but they 
are acute in the perception of their interests, 
and have established, at last, a form of go- 
vernment more resembling the Carthaginian 
than ours. As their power does not arise 
from commerce, like the power of Carthage, 
but strikes its roots into the solid earth, its 
only sure foundation, it is much less subject 
to the gusts of fortune, and will recover 
from a shock more speedily; neither is 
there any great nation in contact with them. 
When they were much weaker, the Etru- 
rians conquered them, under the command 
of their Prince Porsena, but thought they 
could leave them nowhere less inconve- 
niently than in the place they themselves had 
abandoned. The Sabines, too, conquered 
them a second time, and imposed a king 
over them, but were so unsuspicious and in- 
considerate aa not to destroy the city, and 
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parcel out the inhabitants for Greece, Sicily, 
and Africa, 

“ Living as they did, on their farms, with 
no hold upon the Romans but a king, who, 
residing in the city with a few of his own 
countrymen about him, was rather a hostage 
than a ruler, his authority was soon sub. 
verted. The Sabines, at this time, are 
partly won by conquest, and partly domici- 
liated by consanguinity. The Etrurians are 
spent and effete. The government of the 
Romans, from royal, is now become aris- 
tocratical; and the people, deprived of 
their lawful share in the lands they con. 
quered from so many enemies, swear hatred 
to kings, and sigh for their return. One 
flagrant crime consumed the regal authority, 
a thousand smouldering ones eat deep into 
the consular. The military system stands 
apart, admirable in its formation; and, un- 
less that, too, falls, the Roman camp will 
move forward, year after year, until the 
mountains and the seas of Italy shall not 
contain them. They are heirs to the wealth 
of worn-out nations ; and, when they have 
seized upon their inheritance, they will fight 
with braver! The Romans will be to Italy 
what the Macedonians at some future day 
will be to Greece. 

“The old must give way to the young, 
nations like men, and men like leaves.” 

There is as much truth here as in 
Niebuhr, with less pretension; and 
room enough is left for the poetical 
side of the old legends—often their 
most valuable aspect. So says As- 
pasia, and says it beautifully : 


** We make a bad bargain when we 
change poetry for truth in the affairs of 
ancient times, and by no means a good 
oneinany. * * * It is difficult to ef- 
fect, and idle to attempt, the separation ; 
it is like breaking off a beautiful crystalli- 
zation from the vault of some intricate and 
twilight cavern, out of mere curiosity to 
see where the accretion terminates and 
the rock begins.’® 


On the manner in which history 
should be written, Pericles discourses 
in a strain of wisdom it is pleasant to 
extract, because we have always said 
the same sort of thing—though not, 
perhaps, exactly so well. 

‘* If some among us who have acquired 
celebrity by their compositions, calm, can- 


did, contemplative men, were to under-_ 


take the history of Athens from the inva- 
sion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and 
full criticism on the orations of Antiphon, 
and experience no disappointment at their 
forgetting the battle of Salamis. History, 
when she has lost her Muse, will lose her 
dignity, her occupation, hey character, her 
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name. She will wander about the Agora; 
she will start, she will stop, she will look 
wild, she will look stupid, she will take 
languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, 
essays, dissertations, some of which ought 
to go be‘ore her, some to follow, and all 
to stand apart. The field of history should 
not merely be well tilled, but well peopled. 
None is delightful to me, or interesting, 
in which I find not as many illustrious 
names as have aright to enter it. We 
might as well in a drama place the actors 
behind the scenes, and listen to the dia- 
logue there, as in a history push valiant 
men back, and protrude ourselves with 
husky disputations. Show me rather how 
great projects were executed, great advan- 
tages gained, and great calamities averted. 
Show me the generals and the statesmen 
who stood foremost, that I may bend to 
them in reverence ; tell me their names, 
that I may repeat them to my children. 
Teach me whence laws were introduced, 
upon what foundation laid, by what cus- 
tody guarded, in what inner keep preserved. 
Let the books of the Treasury lie closed 
as religiously as the sibyl’s ; leave weights 
and measures in the market-place, com- 
merce in the harbour, the arts in the light 
they love, philosophy in the shade ; place 
history on her rightful throne, and at the 
sides of her, eloquence and war.” 


When some potent genius of our 
times has drunk into his soul the 
meaning of these nervous periods, he 
will soar away, one balmy morning, 


from the encumbering crowd of in-~ 


genious speculators and political eco- 
nomists, and we shall again behold a 
good history. Then, too, will Niebuhr 
be spoken of by rational men in fitting 
phraseology, as an acute doubter, a 
profound enquirer, an erudite scholar 
—but not a great historian. 

Another touch—half description, 
half criticism—and both admirable. 
Sophocles is the subject; Aspasia 
holds the pencil : 


** Aspasia TO CLEONE. 

‘* Sophocles left me about an hour ago. 
Hearing that he was with Pericles on 
business, I sent to request he would fa- 
vour ine with a visit when he was disengag- 
ed. After he liad taken a seat, I-entreated 
him to pardon me, expressing a regret 
that we hardly ever saw him, knowing, as 
I did, that no person could so ill withstand 
the regrets of the ladies. I added a hope 
that, as much for my sake as for the sake 
of Pericles, he would now and then steal 
an hour from the Muses in our behalf. 

** * Lady,” said he, ‘ it would only be 
changing the place of assignation.’ 
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= « ¢T shall begin with you,’ said I, ‘ just 
as if I had a right to be familiar, and de- 
sire of you to explain the meaning of a 
chorus in King Gidipus, which, although I 
have read the tragedy many times, and 
have never failed to be present at the re- 
presentation, I do not quite comprehend.’ 

** T took up a volume from the table. 

‘¢ ©No,’ said I, ‘ this is Electra, my fa- 
vourite: give me the other.’ We unrolled 
it together. 

** ¢ Here it is: what is the meaning of 
these words about the Zaws ?’ 

** He looked over them, first without 
opening his lips; then he read them in a 
low voice to himself; and then placing the 
palm of his left hand against his forehead, 

‘© ¢€ Well! I certainly did think I under- 
stood it at the time I wrote it.’ 

** Cleone! if you could see him you 
would fall in love with him. Fifteen olym- 
piads have not quite run away with all his 
youth. What a noble presence! what an 
open countenance ! what a brow! what a 
mouth! what a rich harmonious voice ! 
what a heart, full of passion and of poe- 
try ae 

Right, too, about that chorus—the 
third full one in the glorious CEdipus! 
We could translate it passably—com- 
ment upon it in such style that you 
would swear you had got to the bot- 
tom of all its depths—and yet, modest 
as that mildest of human beings its 
author, we confess that we ourselves 
have never thoroughly fathomed it. 
Believe us, it is one of those passages 
in which Sophocles endeavoured,, in 
spite of nature, to cope with schylus 
in his own peculiar province, and 
failed. The best of us fail now and 
then—and our friends don’t like us 
the worse for such occurrences. 

Pray who was Anaxagoras? We 
have a dim kind of instinctive notion 
that he was a Greek Philosopher. 
Now; if we venture to dislike any 
thing about the old Greeks, it is their 
philosophy—except a little of Aris- 
totle, and the whole of Plato, nonsense 
and all. More particularly we choose 
to cherish an aversion to that washy 
Ionian school, which began by reve- 
rencing the beggarly element—water, 
and to those long-named Doctors, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and the 
above-mentioned Anaxagoras, who 
look so like cach other upon paper, 
that it is downright impertinence in 
them to pretend to a separate identity. 
And yet Anaxagoras was “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend”’ of Pericles, 
and taught him something higher than 
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astronomy. The doctrine of an 
ordering intelligence, distinct from 
the material universe, and ruling it 
with absolute sway, was striking from 
its novelty, and peculiarly congenial to 
the character of Pericles. Such was 
the supremacy which Athens exer- 
cised over the multitude of her depen- 
dent states, and such the ascendancy 
which he felt himself destined to 
obtain over the multitude at Athens.”’! 
Poor Anaxagoras! In the nineteenth 
century, a.c. the prime minister 
would have made him a bishop: in 
the fifth century, 8.c. he could not 
save him from “ going abroad for the 
benefit of the constitution.” But, 
banished or unbanished, the old Sage 
is one of Landor’s best-managed cha- 
racters, and we will give you his first 
letter to Aspasia from his place of 
exile : 


*¢ ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 


*¢ The gratitude and love I owe to Pe- 
ricles, induces me to write the very day I 
lave landed at Lampsacus. You are pru- 
dent, Aspasia, and your prudence is of the 
best quality ; instinctive delicacy. But I 
am older than you, or than Pericles, al- 
though than Pericles by only six years ; 
and, having no other pretext to counsel 
you, will rest upon this. Do not press 
him to abstain from public business ; for, 
supposing he is by nature no obstinate 
man, yet the long possession of authority 
has accustomed him to grasp the tighter 
what is touched, as shell-fish contract the 
claws at an atom. The simile is not an 
elegant one, but I offer it as the most ap- 
posite. He might believe that you fear 
for him, and that you wish him to fear ; 
this alone would make him pertinacious. 
Let every thing take its season with him. 
Perhaps it is necessary that he should con- 
trol the multitude ; if it is, he will know it; 
even you could not stir him, and would 
only molest him by the attempt. Age is 
coming on. This will not loosen his te- 
nacity of power—it usually has quite the 
contrary effect. But it will induce him to 
give up more of his time to the studies he 
has always delighted in, which, however, 
were insufficient for the full activity of his 
mind. Mine is asluggard ; I have surren- 
dered it entirely to philosophy, and it has 
made little or no progress; it has dwelt 
pleased with hardly any thing it has em- 
braced, and has often run back again from 
fond prepossessions to startling doubts. It 
could not help it. - 
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- § But as we sometimes find one. thing 
while we are looking for another, so, if 
truth escaped me, happiness and content- 
ment fell in my way, and have accompa- 
nied me even to Lampsacus. :; 

‘* Be cautious, O Aspasia! of discours- 
ing on philosophy. Is it not in philosophy, 
as in love ? the more we have of it, and 
the less we talk about it, the better. 
Never touch on religion with any body. 
The irreligious are incurable and insen- 
sible ; the religious are morbid and irri- 
table ; the former would scorn, the latter 
would strangle you. It appears to me to 
be not only a dangerous, but what is worse, 
an indelicate thing, to place ourselves 
where we are likely to see fevers and 
frenzies, writhings and distortions, de- 
bilities and deformities. Religion at 
Athens is like a fountain near Dodona, 
which extinguishes a lighted torch, and 
which gives a flame of its own to an un- 
lighted one held down to it. Keep yours 
in your chamber and let the people run 
about ‘with theirs; but remember, it is 
rather apt to catch the skirts. Believe 
me, Lamhappy. I am not deprived of 
my friends. Imagination is little less 
strong in our later years than in our ear- 
lier. True, it alights on fewer objects, 
but it rests longer on them, and sees them 
better.’ Pericles first, and then you, and 
then Meton, occupy my thoughts. I am 
with you still; I study with you, just as 
before, although nobody talks aloud in the 
schoolroom. 

*¢ This is the pleasantest part of life. 
Oblivion throws her light coverlet over 
our infancy ; and, soon after we are out 
of the cradle, we forget how soundly we 
had been slumbering, and how delightful 
were our dreams. | Toil and pleasure con- 
tend for us almost the instant we rise from 
it; and weariness follows whichever has 
carried us away. We stop awhile, look 
around us, wonder to find we have com- 
pleted the circle of existence, fold our 
arms, and fall asleep again.” 


In spite of three great poets—Da- 
vid, Juvenal, and Shakspeare—we 
agree with Anaxagoras that old age, 
with a broad dash of the green in its 
colouring, must be the happiest por- 
tion of one’s mortal pilgrimage. We 
expect, if we live to pass our grand 
climacteric, to cut an excellent fi- 
gure as Pantaloon, and hope to chirp, 
cicada-like, on sunny days—to which 
the seasons, for the mere sake of va- 
riety, will then have reverted. And 
sometimes, no doubt, we shall prose 





) Thirlwalls History of Greece, iii, 10. 
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away as drearily as our good philoso- 
pher contrives to do for the next fifty 
pages from our last quotation, The 
following is more genial :— 


“* ANAxaGoras TO AspAsIA. 

‘* Pericles tells me that you are less 
tranquil than you were formerly, and that 
he apprehends you are affected not a little 
by the calumnies of your enemies. 

‘* If it is true that there can be no ca- 
lumny without malice, it is equally so that 
there can be no malice without some de- 
sirable quality to excite it. Make up your 
mind, Aspasia, to pay the double rate of 
rank and genius. It is much to be the 
wife of Pericles ; it is more to be Aspa- 
sia. Names that lie upon the ground are. 
not easily set on fire by the torch of Envy, 
but these quickly catch it which are raised 
up by fame, or wave tothe breeze of pros- 
perity. Every one that passes is ready to 
give them a shake and a rip; for there 
are few either so busy or so idle as not to 
lend a hand at undoing. 

‘* You, Pericles, and myself, have a 
world of our own, into which no Athenian 
can enter without our permission. Study, 
philosophize, write poetry. These things, 
I know, are difficult when there is a noise 
in the brain; but begin, and the noise 
ceases. The mind, slow in its ascent at 
first, accelerates every moment, and is 
soon above the hearing Of frogs and the 
sight of brambles.” 


Then comes the Plague of Athens. 
Aspasia is sent by Pericles to a Thes- 
salian farm, under Mount Ossa, near 
Sicurion. The correspondence goes 
on on all sides. More philosophy ; 
more verses; more criticism; more 
eloquence. We must draw once again 
on Anaxagoras :— 


*© ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

** We are now so near winter that there 
may not be, after the vessel which is about 
to sail, any more of them bound to Athens, 
all the remainder of the year. And who 
knows what another may bring or take 
away ? 

** T remain in health, but feeble. Life 
slips from me softly and imperceptibly. I 
am unwilling to tire myself by blowing a 
fire which must soon go out, whether I 
blow it or not. Had I any species of 
curiosity to send you, were it pebble, sea- 
weed, or new book, I would send it; not 
(for it is idle to talk so) as a memorial of 
me. If the friend is likely to be forgotten, 
can we believe that any thing he has about 
him will repose a longer time on the me- 
mory? 

** Thus far I had written when my 
strength failed ine. Stesicles and Apol- 


todorus have told me I must prepare for 
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a voyage. The-shore is neither’ so broad 
nor so stormy as the Hellespont. 

‘* I was resolved not to go until I had 
looked in my garden for some anemonies, 
which I recollected to have seen blossoming 
the other day. It occurred to me that usu- 
ally they appear in spring: so does poetry. 
I will present to you a little of both, for the 
first. time. They are of equal value, and are 
worth about as much as the pebble or the 
sea-weed, or the new book. 


‘ Where are the blooms of many dyes, 
That used in every path to rise ? 
Whither are gone the lighter hours ? 
What leave they? I can only send 

My wisest, loveliest, latest friend, 

These weather-worn and formless flowers.” 


‘* Think me happy that I am away from 
Athens ; I, who always lose my composure 
in the presence of crime or calamity. If any 
one’should note to you my singularities, re- 
membering me a year hence, as I trust you 
and Pericles will do, add to them, but not 
aloud, a singularity of felicity, ‘ He neither 
lived nor died with the multitude.’ There 
are, however, some Clazomenians who know 
that Anaxagoras was of Clazomenai.” 


Landor evidently meant that letter 
for the death-song of the old swan. 
But, after a little skirmishing between 
Pericles and Alcibiades, the Sage re- 
vives to tell Aspasia a tragical story. 
We have no room, however, for more 
than two further extracts—the deaths 
of Pericles and Cleone. Our worthy 
brother in the Quarterly seems not to 
admire the latter. To our taste it is 
perfect. Let the reader decide by all 
means :—only, should he happen not 
to find: it exquisite, he may rest as- 
sured his own imagination is in fault. 


** ALCIBIADEs TO AsPASIA. 

‘I returned to Athens in time to receive 
the last injunctions of my guardian, What 
I promised him, to comfoit him in his de- 
parture, I dare not promise his Aspasia, lest 
I fail in the engagement; nevertheless I 
will hope that my natural unsteadiness may 
sometimes settle on his fixed principles. But 
what am I—what are all my hopes, in com- 
parison with the last few words of this great 
man, surely the greatest that earth has ever 
seen, or ever will see hereafter? Let me 
repeat them to you, for they are more thar 
consolation, and better. If, on such a loss, 
I or any one could console you, I should 
abominate you eternally. : 

“TI found him surrounded by those few 
friends whom pestilence and despair had left 
in the city. They had entered but a little 
while before me; and it appears that one or 
other of them bad been praising him for his 
exploits. 
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“In these, replied he, fortune hath 
had her share; tell me rather, if you wish 
to gratify me, that never have I caused an 
Athenian to put on mourning? 

‘* I burst forward from the doorway, and 
threw my arms around his neck, 

*©O, Pericles! my first, last, only friend, 
afar be that hour yet! cried I, and my 
tears rolled abundantly on his cheeks. Either 
he felt them not, or dissembled and disre- 
garded them; for, seeing his visiters go 
away, he began with perfect calmness to 
give me such advice as would be the best 
to follow in every occurrence, and chiefly in 
every difficulty. When he had ended, and 
I was raising my head from above his pillow 
(for I continued in that posture, ashamed 
that he,- who spake so composedly, should 
perceive my uncontrollable emotion), I re- 
marked I knew not what upon his bosom. 
He smiled faintly, and said, 

‘* Alcibiades ! I need not warn you against 
superstition ; it never was among your weak- 
nesses. Do not wonder at these amulets; 
above all, do not order them to be removed. 
The kind old nurses, who have been care- 
fully watching over me day and night, are 
persuaded that these will save my life. 
Superstition is rarely so kind-hearted ; 
whenever she is, unable as we are to rever- 

- ence, let us at least respect her. After the 
good patient creatures have found, as they 
must soon, all their traditional charms un- 
availing, they will surely grieve enough, and 
perhaps from some other motive than their 
fallibility in science. Inflict not, O Alci- 
biades ! a fresh wound upon their grief, by 
throwing aside the tokens of their affection. 
In hours like these we are the most indif- 
ferent to opinion, and greatly the most sen- 
sible to kindness. 


‘¢ The statesman, the orator, the con-— 


queror, the protector, had died away; the 
philosopher, the humane man, yet was 
living—Alas! few moments more.” 

‘* ALCIBIADES TO ASPASIA. 

** Must I again, Aspasia, torment my 
soul? again must I trouble yours? Has 
the pestilence then seized me, that I want 
hardihood, strength, understanding, to begin 
my labour? No; I walk through the 
house of mourning, firmly, swiftly, inces- 
santly ; my limbs are alert as ever. 

** Write it I must. Somebody was at 
the gates; admittance was, it seems, pot 
granted readily. I heard a voice, feeble 
and hoarse, and, looking forth, saw two 
women, who leaned against the lintels. 

** Let her enter, let her enter; look at 
at her ; she is one of us. 

“* These words were spoken by the 
younger; and maliciously. Scarcely had 
she uttered them when her head dropped 
forward. The stranger caught and sup- 
ported her, and cried help! help! and rub- 
bed her temples, and, gazing on her with an 
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intensity of compassion, closed her eyelids ; 
for death had come over them. In my 
horror, my fright and dastardly cowardice I 
should rather call it, 1 failed to prevent or 
check her. 

‘* Aspasia has then her equal on earth! 

‘* Aspasia is all that women in their wild. 
est wishes can desire to be ; Cleone, all that 
the immortals are. But she has friendship, 
she has sympathy ; have those ? 

‘* She has, did I say ? And can nothing 
then bring me back my recollection ? not 
even she! I want it not. Those moments 
are present yet, and will never pass away. 

‘© She asked for you. 

‘*¢ Aspasia,’ answered I, is ‘absent.’ 

**€ Not with her husband! not with her 
husband!’ cried she. 

** ¢ Pericles,’ I replied, ‘ is gone to the 
Blessed.’ 

‘* © She was with him then, while hope re- 
mained for her! I knew she would be. Tell 
me she was.’ 

“* And saying it, she grasped my arm, and 
looked earnestly in my face. Suddenly, as 
it appeared to me, she blushed slightly : on 
her countenance there was, momentarily, 
somewhat less of its paleness. She walked 
into the aviary: the lattice stood open: the 
birds were not flown, but dead. She drew 
back ; she hesitated; she departed. I fol- 
lowed her: for now, and not earlier, I be- 
thought me it was Cleone. Before I came 
up to her, she had asked a question of an 
elderly man, who opened his lips but could 
not answer her, and whose arm, raised with 
difficulty from the pavement, when it would 
have directed her to the object of her enquiry, 
dropped-upon his breast. A boy was with 
him, gazing in wonder at the elegance and 
composure of her attire, such as, in these 
years of calamity and of indifference to seem- 
liness, can no where be found in Athens. He 
roused himself from his listless posture, 
beckoned, and walked before us. Reaching the 
garden of Epimedea, we entered it through 
the house; silent, vacant, the doors broken 
down. Sure sign that some family, perhaps 
many, had, but few days since, utterly died 
off within its chambers. For nearly all the 
habitations, in a!l quarters of the city, are 
crowded with emigrants from the burghs of 
Attica, The pestilence is now the least ap- 
palling where it has made the most havoc. 
But how hideous, how disheartening, is the 
sudden stride before our eyes, from health 
and beauty to deformity and death! In this 
waste and desolation there was more peace- 
fulness, I believe, than any where else beyond, 
in the whole extent of our dominions, It 
was not to last. 

* A tomb stood opposite the entrance: 
Cleone rushed toward it, reposed her brow 
against it, and said at intervals, 

‘«¢T am weary; I ache throughout ; I 
thirst bitterly ; 1 cannot read the epitaph.’ 
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“The boy advanced, drew his finger 
slowly along, at the bottom of the letters, 
and said, 

‘¢¢ Surely they are plain enough, . . 
‘ Xeniudes, son of Charondas.’” 

“ He turned round and looked at me well 
satisfied. Cleone lowered her cheek to the 
inscription; but her knees bent under her, 
and she was fain to be seated on the base- 
ment. 

*** Cleone!” said I—she started at the 
name—‘ Come, I beseech you, from that 
sepulchre.” 

“ «The reproof is just,’ she replied. — 
‘Here, too, even here, I am an alien! ’ 

‘© Aspasia! she will gladden your memory 
no more; never more will she heave your 
bosom with fond expectancy. There is none 
to whom, in the pride of your soul, you will 
run with her letters in your hand. He, 
upon whose shoulder you have read them in 
my presence, lies also in the grave : the last 
of them is written.” 


No one, we think, save Mr Walter 
Savage Landor, could have shaken us 
at once out of the trance of pleasing 
melancholy that letter left upon our 
mind. In Cleone we had lost a friend, 
and a very dear one. But Mr Landor 
has added an appendix to his second 
volume: and such an appendix ! 

There are two parts of it—“ Re- 
flections on Athens at the decease of 
Pericles,” and a “ Letter to an 
Author.” In one he abuses Lord 
Brougham for not studying the Ima- 
ginary Conversations. In the other 
he likens the late Mr Canning to a 
squib, * tossed into the air” by Pitt, 
and “ going off in a fizz.” 

Lord Brougham—we are glad to 
know—is alive and well to answer for 
himself if he pleases. And if he 
would but speak out at last what we 
are assured he thinks, and peel for a 
fair set-to with revolution-mongers of 
every grade, we should wish Mr Lan- 
dor joy of his customer. Coutts’s to 
a joint-stock on the ** Advocate!” 

If Mr Canning was Pitt’s squib— 
Pitt was no bad pyrotechnist. When 
Landor has equalled his worst verses 
in the Anti-jacobin, and his worst 
speech in what was once an assembly 
of gentlemen, he may be permitted to 
sneer at George Canning. 

In the “ Letter” he attempts to 
justify his own queer mode of spelling, 
and delivers his general notions on 
orthography. We shall hardly yield 
to the dogmas of a taste which would 
throw fetters on that “ brave neglect” 
of analogy, wherein lies one of the 
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main charms of our free-spoken Eng- 
lish tongue. Analogy is sovereign 
in the nursery; but we drop it at 
the door.—Nor will we trust the 
minutie of scholarship to one who 
asserts: ‘ Synonymous, anonymous, 
anomalous, should all be spelt with 
an o.” Mr Landor must go back 
to his Greek Lexicon. “ove might 
be pleaded for synonomous, anono- 
mous, though even in their case the 
Greek compounds are uvdvupos, avavu- 
wos, With upsilon = y in the third 
syllable. But avduaros derives its 
alpha = a, in the third syllable, from 
the simple é~«ais, and anomolous there- 
fore is out of the question. 

The “ Reflections’’ deal little with 
Athens and Pericles, but much with 
France and England, Napoleon and 
Fieschi, Pitt and Fox. We must se- 
lect from the farrago an original argu- 
ment against ‘ our bloated overwhelm- 
ing church establishment :”— 


‘** England is now the only country ia 
Europe where the primeval system of Pa- 
pacy prevails unshorn, In Italy it has lost 
nearly all its wealth, and nothing of its 
respectability ; in England nearly all its re- 
spectability, and nothing of its wealth, That 
which was granted for many purposes is now 
diverted into one; the only one almost for 
which it was Nor granted ; the provision of 
sons and daughters. Hence the descendants 
of persons whose chief merit was subser- 
viency, and whose knowledge was confined 
within the covers of a Greek classic, raise 
up their heads in society above the ancient 
gentlemen and heraldick nobility of the land. 
The Greek is not a more difficult language 
than the Welsh. I had a groom who 
acquired the Welsh of a scullion, in seven 
or eight months, and yet never rose by merit 
or interest to become a doctor of divinity.” 





The groom’s is a crying case; and 
yet we fear not even the Radnor Com- 
mission—when obtained—will prevail 


‘on Oxford or Cambridge to see the 


error of their ways and grant him a 
diploma. But there is still balm in 
Gilead. Lord John Russell's acade- 
mic institutions are to take a start of 
the narrow spirit of bygone centuries. 
We earnestly recommend Lord Chan- 
cellor Burlington, and the other heads 
of the London University, to offer 
Mr Landor’s groom the honours of 
their first graduation; and we enter- 
tain a confident hope that by his 
favourite bribe of “a hot wheaten roll 
and a pint of brown stout,” Mr Lan- 
dor may induce the said groom to 
accept them. 
2k 
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« WeLt—now that we have posted 
all the way from Harrowgate to hear 
your secret—out with it :—it must be 
a very strange one.”—This speech 
was addressed by a very merry good- 
natured-looking lady of about two or 
three-and-thirty to my friend Jack 
Ricketts ; but Jack was very slow in 
giving a reply. 

* You said in your letter that Mary 
could assist you ; I’m sure she'll help 
you like a battery, if you will only tell 
us how,” interposed Captain Linlay- 
son, the husband of the aforesaid lady, 
laying an enormous slice of cold beef 
upon his plate—for this conversation, 
you will observe, took place at break- 
fast. 

“* Why, then, you must know,” said 
Jack, summoning courage to make his 
confession, “that I am over head and 
ears in” —— 

« Phew!” whistled the Captain ; 
‘is that all? Bolt, my boy: a few 
years’ retrenchment will set all to 
rights, and you will come héme again, 
like a black fresh feathered, to carry 
on the war in greater style than ever.” 

“Indeed!” sighed the lady, com- 
miseratingly. My good cousin, 
with your quiet habits, and very nice 
little property, I can’t imagine how 
you can have managed it. ’Tis a 
great déal too bad!” 

«‘ Oh, horrid!” chimed in the hus- 
band. 

« Abominable!” repeated the wife. 

Jack Ricketts looked from one to 
the other in amazement, pushed back 
his chair, upsetting his cup and sau- 
cer, and exclaimed, * What the devil 
are you driving at? I tell you lam 
in love!” 

The astonishment of the gallant 
Lieutenant was now reciprocated by 
his friends. 

‘In love? My sober, honest, mo- 
dest cousin John in love!” said one. 

** Jack Ricketts in love!” exclaim- 
ed the other; “the very thought of 
it makes me laugh like a steam-boat.” 
And he leant back in his chair, and 
gave voice accordingly. 

** Yes, in love, I tell you!” repeat- 
ed Jack, doggedly, as if opposition 
made him more determined in his ama~ 


tory resolutions ; “‘ madly, vehement. 
ly, desperately, d——ly in love. Are 
you satisfied now ?” 

The gentleman who laughed after 
the manner of a steam-boat let off his 
cachinnatory steam, and apologized 
for his involuntary grins. 

« And who is the lady ?” enquired 
his cousin. 

«“ Ah! that’s the thing,” replied 
Jack. ‘Iam afraid you’ve come too 
late. Every thing was going on de. 
lightfully—I thought I was sure of 
her—never could any two people get 
on better than we did—I used to sit 
whole days in her drawingroom with- 
out saying a word—you can’t think 
what pleasant hours we used to have!” 

“It must have been charming,” 
said the Captain. 

“ Charming! my dear fellow? it 
was divine! I clipped her poodle 
twice.” 

“* Indeed!” 

« But, all at once, a fellow that no- 
body has ever heard of came here, 
turned every body’s head with his 
seals and rings, gold chains, long 
spurs, huge whiskers, and Hessian 
boots. In a week he was hand-in- 
glove with the widow, and in two or 
three days more he will have it all to 
himself.”’ 

“It? what? the poodle?” enquir. 
ed Captain Linlayson. 

** No! the widow—Mrs Harley.. I 
only wish he were a gentleman—I 
would hair-trigger him to-morrow.” 

«‘ What is he, then?” said Mrs 
Linlayson. “If he is not a gentle. 
man, what on earth has my dear old 
school-friend, Julia Harley, to-do with 
him? She is a little romantic, to be 
sure; but if he is not a gentle- 
man” 

«A regular swindler, I assure you,” 
replied the Lieutenant ; “ not a mat, 
woman, or child in Bath that doesn't 
know he’s an impostor, except the one 
most interested in the discovery.” 

« But you've told her?” enquired 
Linlayson ; “ bolted it out on her like 
a crocodile ?” 

“ No; she must have seen that 
despised the fellow ; but I consider it 
below my dignity to carry tales.” 
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«“ Why, carrying tails is a mark of 
dignity in some places,” rejoined the 
Captain, who, besides being of a poeti- 
eal turn, and seldom speaking without 
a simile, was at the same time consi- 
dered no small wit by his wife and 
children in Yorkshire—“ You ought 
to have told her.” 

« But she would not have believed 
me. She sees, hears, thinks of no- 
thing but him. He has persuaded 
her he is a great student—that his 
hours are all devoted to philosophy, 
rhetoric, belles-lettres. You would 
imagine he was some musty old fellow 
from Oxford; but the truth is, all this 
time he is a common gambler—has 
been kicked out of the rooms for cheat- 
ing at cards, and is neither more nor 
Jess than a downright adventurer.” 

“Js it possible my friend Julia is 
going to throw herself away on such 
aman ?—Is he handsome ?”’ 

«“ Hem—yes—oh, yes—the fellow 
is handsome enough, and talks like— 
like” —— 

“ A coffee-mill,” interposed the 
Captain, who never allowed any one 
to advance a simile but himself,—a 
monopoly the more strange, that he 
was not at all particular, as you may 
have perceived, whether the similitude 
was very pat to the purpose or not. 

« And his name ?” 

“ Augustus Frederick Fitz-Oswald.” 

Mrs Linlayson sank into a reverie— 
something in the name seemed to have 
wakened a train of recollections— 
The gentlemen carried on the conver- 
sation by themselves. 

“If the fellow has been kicked,” 
said Linlayson, * of course you ean't 
think of shooting him—why the deuce 
did you not marry the Widow before 
this rascal made his appearance ?” 

“I am sure she must haye seen I 
loved her.” 

“ Did you never tell her so?” 

Jack shook his head and sighed. 

“ Well, Jack, you are certainly an 
extraordinary individual. There you 
sit, as brave a fellow as ever smelt 
powder,—not quite a fright in the way 
of looks,—six feet high, thirty-two 
years of age, and yet as sheepish a 
booby among the girls as a pup among 
tigers—Had you nothing else to do 
than clip poodles? She must have 
thought you a splendid specimen of 
the British Grenadiers.” 

* T’ve been a fool; I confess it— 
Even last night I had such an oppor- 
tunity of recommending myself !—but 
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as usual, I let it slip through my fin- 
gers—” 

“How ?—” 

«“ Why, we had a sort of thing here 
that all the world went to,—a rout and 
fancy ball they call it. We all went 
in masks or dominoes :—I knew what 
character she went in, so all the night 
I staid at her side quite unknowna— 
suddenly there was a ery of fire ;— 
hundreds crowded to the door; such 
a screaming, such a squeeze! I really 
thought that some of them would have 
been killed, Julia was in a dreadful 
state of alarm—got somehow into the 
thickest of the struggle, and faint- 
ed. Ina moment I had pushed my 
way up to her, seized her in my arms, 
and earried her into the open air—I 
accompanied her home in the carriage, 
but she was still senseless from her 
fear or the heat of the room. I gave 
her into the charge of her maid, and 
hurried back again to the scene of 
action, where the fire had luekily been 
got under.” 

** And she never knew whe it was 
that saved her ?” 

‘*‘ How could she—when I had the 
domino on all the time and she was in 
a faint ?” 

** You should always have a special 
license in your pecket to avail yourself 
of such Santindtie have no fore- 
sight,” said the Captain, grufily. 

** And to complete all, in the mélée, 
some lightfingered gentleman reliev- 
ed me of my watch; I made that my 
excuse to the maid for hurrying off so 
soon.” 

« A pretty excuse! the maid will 
tell the mistress, and the mistress will 
fancy her preserver has been some 
jeweller’s boy—Go and tell her the 
whole story yet.” 

«* Wait a moment,” said Mrs Lin- 
layson, springing up as if she had ar- 
ranged her plans. “If it bein reality 
as I suspect, I will guarantee you 
against all danger from this magnifi- 
cent-named individual. Julia is far 
too good for such a miserable fate, and 
so, my good cousin, only have pa- 
tience for two days and all will yet be 
well. In the meantime I must hurry 
off to the Crescent; Julia must be put 
on her guard as soon as possible,” 

In a few minutes the little party 
broke up, while hope made the eoun- 
tenance of the hitherto dejeeted Jack 
Ricketts shine (as the illustrative Cap- 
tain expressed it) like a dish of. beet- 
root. 
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Augustus Frederick Fitz-Oswald 
was indeed a very formidable rival to 
the modest and unassuming Jack. 
Any boarding-school in England would 
unanimously have pronounced him an 
Adonis,—a face incapable of a blush, 
partly from the umbrageousness of the 
whiskers, but principally from the 
brazen qualities of the proprietor— 
shoulders square and broad ; with a 
swaggering gait that proved at once 
that Nature had intended him for a 
hero—all these advantages, set off with 
the utmost skill of the jeweller and 
tailor, formed a combination of graces, 
natural and acquired, such as rarely 
falls to the lot of mortals in these de- 
generate days. On the present occa- 
sion he was reclining in an attitude 
of easy negligence on a magnificent 
sofa in the drawingroom of Mrs Har- 
ley. His happiness was too great to 
be kept to himself, and his half-mut- 
tered ejaculations of contentment and 
anticipation might have been heard— 
if there had been anybody there to 
hear them. The door opened, and a 
man dressed in the most dashing livery 
you can imagine, walked deliberately 
into the room,—threw himself in a 
corresponding attitude to his master’s 
on the other sofa, and after a few pre- 
liminary curses, with which he seemed 
to clear his throat for more important 
matter, he said— 

** T’ll tell you what it is, Jim Crike, 
I von’t stand none o’ your gammon 
no longer.” 

« What's the matter, Spragg ? 

« Matter !—vy, it’s enough to drive 
any gentleman mad as cares for the 
honour of his profession. Vat good, 
I should like to know, has come of all 
this here gallivanting ? and as to your 
cards and rowlette, and all them ere, 
it’s all in my eye. I tell ye—you 
could do more in the vay of business in 
von night with those long fingers of 
yours, than you'll do in a twelvemonth 
with all this love and billy-dooing— 
but it all comes o’ that hinfernal hedi- 
cation.” 

“« Three days longer, Spragg, and 
the game’s ourown. You shall then 
have the share of the booty I have pro- 
mised you, and we part company as 
soon as you like.” 

“ There'll be a blow up afore that 
time, as sureas my name is Bill Spragg. 


Vy, all the folks is a-coming here with 
their bills and notes of hand and sich 
like, and how are you to keep the 
Viddy’s eyes hocussed all that time ?” 

‘‘ Nothing so easy. The contract 
is to be signed to-day, if the fright of 
last night don’t interrupt it. By the 
by, who was the domino that brought 
her home ?” 

‘¢ A real gentleman, I'll be sworn, 
by means of his ticker—solid gold 
every inch of it. I lifted it out of his 
fob ven he vas carrying the lady into 
the carriage. He never took no no- 
tice of what I was a-doing, but just to 
show his generosity, as he seed I was 
very busy, he tipt me half-a-crown, and 
thanked me for making way! He'sa 
true gentleman, and I’ve spouted his 
ticker.” 

“ Take care, Spragg, what you do. 
You'll be nabbed one of these days if 
you don’t leave off your old tricks.” 

«* Leave ’em off, did you say? Vy 
should 1? To begin with the cards? 
No, no. I’m not quite so bad as that 
yet: I have some little morals left 
me.” 

“ I tell you, you'll be hanged if 
you're caught. Now, as for me, what 
have I to fear? Last night we had 
four lords at the table, and five or six 
members of Parliament. Every thing 
a man does depends on the company 
he does it in; but you to go filching 
watches on the streets! © Spragg! 
Spragg! I’m ashamed of you!” 

«I’m a cursed deal more ashamed 
of you. <A poor sneak—plucking a 
pidgeon by tricks and shuffling. No, 
give me the grab at the fat pocket. 
book, or the heavy purse—there’s some 
ingenuity needed there, and a little 
more courage than sitting at a green 
table with them there lords and sena- 

You're a lost character, Jem 
Crike.” 

‘‘ Hush!—up, up, some one’s coming 
—recollect you're the valet here. Who 
is it ?—quick, quick.” 

Almost before the obedient Spragg 
could assume the deferential attitude 
becoming his station, a man gently 
opened the door. 

“ ’Scuse me, sir—’scuse me for 
troubling you—but bill to make up— 
big family and wife.” 

“ Well, but my good fellow, how 
can I pay your cursed bill just now on 
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the very eve of my marriage? All 
my ready money gone in jewels for 
the bride. Wait three days.” 

« Can’t indeed, sir—large bill to 
make up—big family and wife, sir— 
I've furnished you all your dinners 
and suppers this last two months, and 
never seen the colour of your coin 

« Oh! there’s nothing at all particu- 
lar in the colour of it. You shall 
judge of that for yourself in the course 
of three days.” 

“ T can’t leave the house, sir, till I 
get my money—large bill, sir—big 
wife—and family.” 

« Curse your big wife and all your 
family—what’s to be done? I hear 
Mrs Harley at the door. William, a 
chair at the window for Mrs Har- 

The lady entered the room as he 
spoke, and the unfortunate creditor, 
feeling now assured that the gentle- 
man would scarcely venture to refuse 
him payment, prosecuted his claim 
with more energy than ever. 

“ Eighteen turkeys, nine rabbits, 
and four hares.”? 

“ What is all this, Fitz-Oswald?”’ 
enquired the lady. 

“OQ, nothing, my dear madam—a 
professor of natural history ; you've 
heard of Buckland? Yes, yes, my 
good sir—as you were saying, the 
comparative anatomy of the turkey, 
the hare, and rabbit is extremely re- 
markable. Let me see—the techni- 
cal name for the turkey is—is—I al- 
ways forget the scientific nomencla- 
ture.” 

“ Tam delighted to see so celebra- 
ted a savant in my house. Will you 
introduce me to Dr Buckland ?” 

“ Presently, my-dear madam. Just 
now the doctor is very much pressed 
for time. Don’t let me keep you here 
amoment.” But the creditor resisted 
the winks.and pushes and other signs 
and actions with which the perturbed 
Fitz-Oswald tried to expedite his de- 
parture. He maintained his ground 
very firmly, and kept on an enumera- 
tion of the items of his bill. 

“ Three pheasants, six ducks ”»—— 

“ Stop, stop.— Ah! now I recol- 
lect. The pheasant originally from 
Bessarabia—the Latin name Phesanus 
Anthropomorphiticus Edinensis. Now 
I recollect it perfectly—the duck I am 
not quite so sure of.’’ 

“ The very best that could be had. 
Fed on the best grains, and done to a 
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I warrant you picked the 


nicety. 
bones ?” 

“‘ That I did. Unless you strip the 
flesh off for a demonstration, the me. 
chanism of the conformation escapes 
your optical discrimination.” 

“ Five salmon’”’ 

** Salmo purpureus—hyperboreanus 
—one of the mammiferi of the Lin- 
neean theory.” 

All this time Mrs Harley’s eyes had 
been fixed in admiration on the coun- 
tenance of the gallant Augustus Fre- 
derick—but now her pride in the ob- 

ject of her choice knew no bounds. 
‘“‘ Really, my dear Augustus, I had no 
idea you were such a philosopher, but 
your conversation is a little too ab- 
struse for me. When you and your 
friend descend to lower matters I shall 
be happy to enjoy the conversation.” 
Saying this she retired to the window, 
and left the colloquy to proceed be- 
tween the learned gentlemen. 

“ Now, Mr Mills,” said Fitz-Os- 
wald, in a low voice, “I declare to 
Heaven that if you don’t leave the 
room in one minute, I'll break every 
bone in your cursed carcass.” 

** Not a step. I’m a free-born Eng- 
lishman, with a large bill, a big family 
and wife—and”——. 

‘“‘ Here, then, take my watch—I’ll 
pay you in three days.” 

‘¢ Ah, that’s something like reason,” 
said the worthy furnisher of viands, 
as he eyed the watch, and placed it 
quietly in his pocket ;—* you shall 
have it again when I touch the mo- 
ney ; and in the mean time, your ser- 
vant, sir; servant, my lady, if you 
have ever occasion for a” 

“Hush, my dear sir,” interrupted 
Fitz-Oswald, putting his hand on his 
mouth, and gently pushing him out of 
the room, “ your time is a great deal 
too valuable to be wasted in compli- 
ments to the ladies. Your class are 
waiting impatiently for you ; I myself 
will try to get away for a few minutes 
to hear the conclusion of your admir- 
able lecture on the structure of lexico- 
graphical strata among the megathe- 
rions of the old world. Adieu, adieu.” 
And favouring the worthy Professor 
with a kick which considerably acce- 
lerated his progress down stairs, Fitz- 
Oswald returned into the room, and 
offered his apologies for the odd man- 
ners of his friend. 

« You must excuse my distinguished 
friend the Professor, my dear Julia ; 
men of such profound research must 
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be pardoned if they appear a little ig- 
norant of the ways of the world.” 

«‘ Say no more, my dear Augustus. 
Any friend of yours shall always be 
heartily welcome here; but, I think, 
I have seen a person within this half 
hour who unites the elegance of a man 
of fashion with the science of a philo- 
sopher.” 

“‘ You are partial, my dear Julia. 
I have, indeed, picked up a little in- 
formation, for I never had a turn for 
the usual frivolous amusements of 
men of my age and fortune. Ah! if 
they only knew the delights of know-. 
ledge, how poor, how contemptible, 
would seem all other pursuits ! ” 

“Oh! I’m so fond of mind,” re- 
plied the lady, enthusiastically ; “ what 
can be compared to intellectual so- 
ciety? but I have many things to do 
this morning.—What’s o'clock ?” 

“ About eleven—or twelve, per- 
haps,” answered Augustus, a little 
puzzled. 

* Don’t tell me about perhaps’s ; 
look at your watch—tell me to a mo- 
ment.” 

“‘T_O—ay watch ?—why—I think 
I must have left it in my bedroom.” 

“* No—kind, noble, generous man! 
I know the loss you sustained, and in 
saving me too!” 

“ Saving you? Oh! how happy 
should I be—if” 

« But it was you—I know it could 
be no other. Who else would have 
risked his life to save mine? In the 
half conscious state I was in as we 
came home, I felt how tender and de- 
licate were your attentions. I am 
grateful for them, indeed, I am; and 
you must allow me to show my grati- 
tude by making up the loss you expe- 
tienced in my service. There, my dear 
Augustus, is my watch ; I know ’twill 
not be the less valuable to you that it 
is mine.” 

* Really ; such generosity, such de- 
licacy, might well repay a greater 
risk. How happy this ought to make 
the man who had the felicity to save 
you.” So saying, and with a look of 
prodigious tenderness to Mrs Harley, 
he deposited the very elegant gift in 
his vacant fob. The wink with which 
he showed his triumph to his astonish- 
ed servitor luckily escaped the lady’s 
observation. Spragg gazed with in- 
creased reverence on his master, and 

muttering, ‘that there hedication aint 
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so bad a thing after all,” left the happy 
couple alone. 

‘“‘ To-day, then,” said the insinuat. 
ing Augustus, “you will sign the paper 
that makes me blest for life.” 

“«‘ Oh yes, I have directed the lawyer 
to be here at four o'clock; after that 
I hope your uneasiness and all doubt 
of my intentions will be at an end,” 

* Angel! is it possible a student, a 
poor treader in the steps of Davy, 
Watts, Newton, Cicero, and Homer 
(for I had always a strong bias to 
mechanics) can have deserved such 
perfect happiness ?” 

«“ And why not? Are not our 
tastes nearly the same? Are we not 
both domestic, humble, contented? 
Our fortunes” 

** Perish the name in connexion 
with my Julia! my estates, to be sure, 
in the north are large and valuable, 
and as a coal mine has lately been 
discovered on one of them, there is no 
doubt that a few years will make me 
the richest commoner in England; if 
indeed by that time a commoner I be; 
for the minister. but hush, no 
more, I promised him not to saya 
syllable on the subject to any one, no, 
not even to you” 

“TI always knew you were disin. 
terested, and on that very account I 
am determined in the contract to give 
every thing I have into your absolute 
possession, but—who comes here?” 

The person who now entered the 
room was an old man of a very sinis-. 
ter expression, dressed in the old 
fashioned style of last century, and 
along with the dress it seemed as if he 
tried to preserve the formal courtesy 
of former days. He was bowing his 
way from the door up to the window 
where the lovers were seated, but was 
arrested half way by Augustus Frede- 
rick,who rushed forward, and shook the 
old gentleman forcibly by the hand. 
«« My dear Mrs Harley, excuse mea 
minute or two, this is one of the oldest 
friends I have in the world ; a man of 
science, an antiquary—you ve heard of 
Sir Hans Sloane ?” : 

«Iam happy, I am sure,” replied 
the widow, “ to see Sir Hans, or any 
other literary friend of yours.” 

« You arevery good, honoured sit, 
said the stranger, “to an old man like 


’ 


myself, but I take the liberty to in- 


form your honour that the time for 
this bill has expired.” 
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« Indeed ?—A bill of lectures, my 
dear, at the Scientific Institution—I 
am sorry for it, but all will be right 
in a few days.” 

« It must be made right now, please 
your honour; the interest increases 
every day.” 

« The public does me too much 
honour. You hear, my dear, what Sir 
Hans tells me, that the interest in my 
approaching lecture on the transcen- 
dental trigonometry of spherical attrac- 
tions increases every day ?”’ 

“«“ Oh, if you are engaged in such 
jofty conversation,” replied the lady, 
«| must plead my woman’s privilege 
and withdraw.” 

« Honoured lady,” said the old man, 
« | beg you will kindly condescend to 
wait for a few minutes. This gentle- 
man, I understand, is soon to be legally 
master here.”"—The lady blushed. 

«“ Come, come Sir Hans, don’t be 
too hard onus,”’ interrupted Augustus ; 
“come back again this day week, and 
I will explain my delay to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

“ No, no, with deference to your 
honourable worship, this paper speaks 
for itself—’twas due the ninth of this 
month ; here is the thirteenth and not 
a shilling of it paid.” Augustus took 
the paper from the old man’s hand. 
Twas his own note for fifty pounds, 
payable on the ninth—for alas! the 
gentleman honoured with the title of 


_Sir Hans Sloane was neither more 


nor less than a money-lender. He 
turned it over, twisted it in all shapes, 
till at last a bright thought seemed to 
strike him. 

“*Pon my life I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

“ Sir Hans seems to have some de- 
mand on you, Augustus?” said Mrs 
Harley, enquiringly. 

“ Oh, a mere trifle. I don’t happen 
at present to have money enough in 
my purse ; indeed I gave purse and 
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all to a poor family in great distress— 
nine children under six years of age, 
father lost, mother dead—but ’tis a 
pity too, that Shakspeare should suffer 
for my thoughtlessness.” 

‘‘ Shakspeare?” enquired the lady. 

‘“* Ay, the immortal bard!’’ replied 
the enthusiastic Augustus, *‘ the man 
whose name stands pre-eminent among’ 
the Sons of the Morning. The apathy 
of the public has allowed his monu- 
ment at Stratford-on- Avon to fall into 
decay ; the very chancel in which his 
dust reposes is in a ruinous condition. 
A subseription has been opened for 
the repair of both the monument and 
the chancel_my name is down for 
fifty guineas. Sir Hans now tells me 
the work of restoration is begun, and 
they are in immediate want of funds, 
an ae 

‘“‘ Say no more, I beseech you. The 
memory of Shakspeare ought to be 
dear to every one who has a respect 
for genius. Luckily, in my purse you 
will find a note for a hundred pounds 
and a few sovereigns. Let me also be 
a subscriber.” 

« Kind, generous, noble Julia!” 
exclaimed Fitz-Oswald, taking the 
purse, and handing it ever to Sir 
Hans, “here, let this be a quittance to 
my debt. And then,” he added, in a 
whisper, “ I will call and get the dif- 
ference at five o’clock. Let me not 
detain you, my dear Sir Hans.” 

“Your honour’s most obedient— 
you may at all times command my ser- 
vices ;’’ and with many a bow and re- 
iterated thanks, the old man took his 
departure. Fitz-Oswald, hearing the 
bell rung furiously at the street-door, 
made a hurried apology for abrupt; 
taking leave, and left Mrs Harley s 
in pleasing reveries, and perfectly con- 
tented with the choice she had made 
of a man so learned, so generous, and 
such an admirer of the memory of 
Shakspeare. 


Cuarrter III. 


The bell that had frightened Au- 
gustus from his propriety, was rung 


by Mrs Linlayson. A very few mi- 
nutes served to put the two friends in 
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the full career of gossip. Mutual en- 
quiries, mutual revelations, and all pre- 
liminaries being satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, the ambassador from poor Jack 
Ricketts commenced operations in 
form, and came to the point at once. 

« They tell me, Julia, my dear, you 
are going to marry a Mr Fitz-Oswald, 
or a person, at least, who says that is 
his name.” 

« Oh yes; I’ve intended for a long 
time to write you a full account of it— 
but why do you talk of him so slight- 
ingly ?” 

** Because I think I know him,”’ re- 
plied the other. “ He never spoke to 
you of Harrowgate, did he ?” 

«* No—that is—perhaps he may— 
for, by the by, now.I remember, he has 
very large estates in the north.” 

‘“‘He? Ha! ha! ha! but really, 
my dear friend, I have come up on 
purpose to save you from the designs 
of this adventurer,” repeated the other, 
in a tone of displeasure. 

«* Adventurer! Who has dared to 
call him so? Who has been so busy in 
other people’s affairs, as to take the 
trouble to write you any thing about 
it?” 

* A true friend, Julia, one who 
would save you from a moment’s un- 
easiness at the sacrifice of his life.” 

“ Indeed! I think I can guess the 
source of these calumnies—your cou- 
sin—a disappointed suitor.” 

* Unluckily he zs disappointed—but, 
though hopeless for himself, he wishes, 
through me, to make an effort to pre- 
vent your future life from being one 
scene of misery and degradation. And 
I am qualified for the task, for I have 
been honoured with Mr Augustus Fre- 
derick’s attentions myself.” 

“‘ How? When? Where? In Hea: 
ven’s name tell me all,” exclaimed the 
Widow, now fully aroused. 

«* He had another name, then ; and 
at Harrowgate, about five years ago, 
he played the same game, under the 
title of Valerian Sidney Howard, 
which he now plays at Bath. Among 
others, he honoured me with his ‘ No- 
tice.’ I was then unmarried—rich, 
and perhaps a little fond of flattery. 
He flattered me to the top of my bent 
—appeared learned, clever, and, above 
all, amiable and benevolent. His 
estates at that time lay in the south— 
but at last he was discovered, convict- 
ed of swindling, imprisoned two years, 
and, behold! here he is again.” 
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«* Nonsense! Your Valerian, or 
whatever he called himself, can never 
be my Augustus. Impossible!” 

“ Hem! I don’t know. Could I see 
him ?” 

“ Certainly, I am not the least asha- 
med of the object of my preference ;” 
and the Widow tossed her head proudly, 

« But I don’t wish to be recognised 
by him. I must see him without being 
seen—a glance will do—if they are 
indeed different men, there never were 
two people bore such resemblances to 
each other in character and conduct. 
He is a public gambler; any one in 
Bath would tell you that.” 

«© And I wouldn’t believe them if 
they told it me a hundred times. No! 
not till I see him with my own eyes 
at the gambling-table shall Iever”—_ 

*« Will you be persuaded if you see 
him at the table?” 

The Widow sighed. “ Oh, yes, 
certainly, if I see him, there can then 
be no doubt on the subject.” 

When the ladies had come to this 
point of their discussion, Mrs Harley's 
servant brought in a note. 

«* A letter, madam, for Mr Fitz. 
Oswald.” 

“ For Mr Fitz-Oswald! sent here!” 
exclaimed Mrs Linlayson; “ that 
seems as if he were master here al- 
ready. Come now, Julia, let us just 
take one peep.”’ She ran up to the 
table where the servant had laid it 
and took the letter. : 

«‘ No—no—for Heaven's sake!” ex- 
claimed the Widow—* a seal is sa- 
cred.” 

«‘ A seal! why, there isn’t even a 
wafer. See! it has come open in my 
hand.” 

“Oh! "twill only be some scientific 
appointment, or thanks, perhaps, from 
some poor people he has relieved.” 

‘¢ He will blush to find it fame,” 
said Mrs Linlayson, beginning to 
read— 

‘ Dear Pal,— We are all here, ga- 
thered round the board of green cloth, 
and have resolved not to begin busi- 
ness till youcome. ‘Weare all in the 
fidgets for want of you. Our ‘ fat 
friend’ lies grumblingly on the sofa ; 
the light weights are at the different 
windows. Come along, then, or may 
you never shake elbow again. Yours, 
A.B.’ A pretty epistle truly —I 
hope you have no longer any doubt,’ 
and she folded up the letter. 

«* Why, really, this seems a strange 
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performance,” replied the Widow, very 
much puzzled—* What can it mean ?” 

« The meaning seems plain enough,” 
replied the other; * ’tis an invitation 
from one of his gambling associates to 
go and play at hazard. Who is his 
friend ?”” 

« A. B.,” said Mrs Harley, musing. 
« What friend of his are these the ini- 
tials of? B. B. Oh! now I know, it 
must either be from his friend, who 
was here a short time ago, Dr Buck- 
land—or his benevolent friend, Bowles 
the poet. He very often goes to Brem- 
hill.” 

“ Who? Fitz-Oswald? If he goes 
there, I have not another word to say 
against him—but how can you sup- 
pose, my dear Julia, that a note like 
this could come from any one but a 
low gambler? Don’t the words of it 
convince you ?”” 

But the Widow was not at all anxi- 
ous to be convinced, yet the proof 
seemed very strong. She took up the 
note again, and placed it carefully 
in her reticule, and said, ‘ Let us pass 
to some other subject, dear Mary ; it 
is not yet too late, and I have it at any 
moment in my power to put an end to 
my acquaintance with Fitz-Oswald. 
I expect him back in a very short time. 
You shall see him as he comes into the 
room, if you will go with me to the 
parlour in the passage. I will ask 
him the meaning of this letter, and re- 
gulate my future conduct according to 
his reply.” 

The two friends accordingly spent 
about half an hour, pretending to con- 
verse on indifferent subjects, but too 
much occupied with what they had 
lately been talking about, to be very 
entertaining to each other. At the 
end of the half hour, a step on the stair 
surprised them, for Augustus had pro- 
vided himself with a pass-key, and did 
not. trouble the domestics by ringing 
at the door; and Mrs Linlayson had 
only time to run into the parlour 
which the Widow had mentioned, when 
the hero of their conversation walked 
quickly into the drawingroom, and 
arrested Mrs Harley before she could 
join her friend. 

“ Don’t fly from me, my Julia,” he 
said, taking her by the hand—* I am 
now so hurried with business, that I 
grudge every moment you deprive me 
of your presence. But what is this ? 
Have I offended you?” 

“ This letter will tell you, sir, whe- 
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ther I ought to be offended or not,” 
replied the Widow, showing him the 
dirty scrawl—* You know the hand ?” 

At this attack, any other man’s as- 
surance would have given way. Au- 
gustus burst into a laugh—* Ah, my 
queer friend, Abraham Bounce—I 
dare say the contents of that letter are 
as funny as himself. What does he 
say? He is an odd dog. You must 
know him one of these days.” 

«« The signature is certainly A. B. 
Who is this Mr Bounce?” said the 
Widow, more complacently. 

«“ Oh, a man of science—he and I 
very often read together. He is a fa- 
mous classic. You shall certainly be 


acquainted with my friend Bounce.” 
‘‘T will read you the note, sentence 
by sentence,” said Mrs Harley, still in 
an unusually cold tone of voice ; “ his 
He begins, 
by 


style is a strange one. 
Dear Pal—What does he mean 
Pal?” 

*¢ Oh! a classical allusion,” replied 
Augustus, “ and a nicely turned com- 
pliment too. Palinurus, you know, 
was the pilot that steered old Homer's 
vessel when he went in search of the 
Golden Fleece. I have led poor Bounce 
through many passages in the old au- 
thors, and he always calls me his Pal} 
or guide—his Palinurus.”’ 

Mrs Harley proceeded with the let- 
ter—“ Weare all here, gathered round 
the board of green cloth.” 

« Ah! that’s the library table—'tis 
covered with a green baize’—said Au- 
gustus. 

“ And we have resolved not to begin 
business till you come.”’ 

‘“* Reading.—That’s very kind.” 

“ We are all in the fidgets for want 
of you.” 

“ That’s complimentary.” 

“© Our fat friend lies grumblingly on 
the sofa.”’ 

«“ Ah! that’s a great thick volume 
of German divinity.” 

«© What! a volume!” exclaimed 
Mrs Harley—* how can a volume 
grumble ?” 

«¢ A figurative expression. Bounce 
is a capital hand at figures—they call 
it prosopopeia.” 

“ The light weights are at the dif- 

Serent windows.” 

«‘ The magazines and reviews. We 
sometimes relax ourselves after severe 
study with a look into Blackwood or 
‘the Edinburgh ” 

“* Come along then, or may you 
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never shake elbow again.— What does 
he mean by shaking elbows?” 

** Don’t you know I took lessons of 
Paganini ?—Ah! it would indeed be 
a dreadful imprecation if I never were 
to shake elbow again. What should 
I do without my Cremona?” and 
Augustus sighed at the thought. 

«* And is all that you have told me 
really true?’’ said the Widow, de- 
lighted. “ Oh! how I wish some of 
your detractors had been within hear- 
ing of your explanation.” 

“‘ Detractors? Is it possible even 
my quiet unostentatious mode of life 
has not protected me from detraction ? 
But I know the reason. ’Tis envy 
of the preference you have vouch- 
safed to show me. To you, and you 


[April, 
only, I owe any enmity I may have 
excited.” 

“« I believe it all; and to prove m 
belief, this very hour I will sign the 
contract, whatever may be said to the 
contrary.” 

“* Angel! ’tis only what I expected 
of your magnanimity, your justice,— 
The attorney is down stairs—the wit. 
nesses are all ready—may I offer you 
my arm?” 

Mrs Harley went into the parlour 
where she had directed her friend to 
remain ; but the lady had disappear. 
ed. The Widow proceeded down 
stairs ; and in presence of proper wit- 
nesses, and with all the ceremonies of 
the law, the marriage-contract was 
signed, sealed, and delivered. 


Cuarter IV. 


«* Hawks abroad! we must cut our 
sticks, or have another taste of the 
mill,” said Spragg to his master, 
whom he met at Mrs Harley’s door. 

“ How? what?” exclaimed Au- 
gustus, somewhat alarmed—*“ Are the 
police awake ?” 

“‘ Vorse nor that. There’s that 
there lady as you gallivanted with at 
Harrowgate—just afore we were nab- 
bed—I've seen her with my own eyes 
—She has been for a whole hour this 
very day with your sweetheart—the 
devil take all hedication, say I.” 

« But why ? who is it?—poh! man 
never mind. Do you sce this little 
packet tied with its beautiful red tape? 
This puts me in possession of the Wi- 
dow’s fortune, and as to herself” 

«‘ Her fortune, did you say?” cried 
the other, with glistening eyes. 
«‘ That’s the main chance. As to 
hall other matters, I supposes there 
are hother widdys in plenty.” 

“Oh yes—but at the same time, 
Spragg, for two days more, we must 
be wide awake. Keep that lady, if 
you possibly can, from having a mi- 
nute’s conversation with Mrs Harley. 
As for me, I will keep as much as 
possible out of the way. I am just 
on my road to old Jones, the money- 
lender, to get a few guineas he owes 
me ; and to-night I am in for a go at 
hazard with a few good fellows to 
pluck a pigeon —a Captain Linlay- 
son” 

. © QO curse all dice and cards! 


You're throwing away all your talents 
and all the lessons I gov you in the 
nimming line. There never was no 
fellow with a neater finger for a snuff- 
box, and now ” 

“ Well, Spragg, patience only for 
two days. After that you shall have 
your share; but don’t set on me 
now.” 

Before he had time to part from his 
confederate, the very individual of 
whom he was in search came up and 
joined them. 

« Your honourable worship’s most 
subservient—I was just going to pre- 
sent myself to your honour.” 

«“ The devil you were—and fifty 
guineas to boot, I hope.” 

“ Your worship is too good. The 
contents of the purse were a hundred 
and nine pounds; whereof. fifty for 
money advanced—ten for interest.” 

basi Well, fork out the odd forty- 
nine.” 

« Your honour will excuse me; 
but when I saw how like a noble lady 
your noble lady behaved, I recollect- 
ed some friends of mine who would be 
glad to be paid” 

‘«* You were infernally kind to-your 
friends. You went and told all my 
creditors to come and make their de- 
mands immediately ?” 

“Far from it, your nobleness—I 
went to stop them from coming, for 
in truth I have bought up all their 
accounts—I have got them all re- 
ceipted.” 
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« What have you done, you d—d 
old extortioner ?””’ 

“Please your worship, will you 
pay me just now, or must I apply to 
the noble lady ?” 

“How much do you want?” said 
Augustus, biting his lips. 

« Why, here is your tailor’s bill— 
‘twas a hundred and twenty, but as I 
got it a bargain I can let you have it 
for sixty-five—your confectioner, wine 
merchant, washerwoman, shoemaker, 
lodging, jeweller—the whole lot will 
not cost the noble lady above four 
hundred and fifty pounds—Is she at 
home just now ?” 

« Can't you wait for two days? I 
tell you I shall be married by that 
time, and every thing shall be paid ?” 

* Oh! please your honour, she will 
never grudge such a paltry sum—I 
can’t wait without security.” 

«¢ What the devil’s to be done now? 
—Here, take my servant here, I'll 
pawn him till the money’s paid—lock 
him up till the last farthing is settled.” 

‘‘ You're cursed purlite,” interposed 
the domestic, “we have both on us 
had enough of lockiag- up—why don’t 
you knock the old Jew into the gutter 
and run for it ?” 

«* Away from the Widow’s fortune ? 
No, no, I’ve a trick worth two of that.” 

‘‘ But think of the pleasure of floor- 
ing the hould willein.” 

“ Here, old skinflint,” at last said 
Augustus, “ you say you won’t wait 
without security ; here’s the marriage 
contract, all properly attested, will 
that content you?” 

“Oh! ‘certainly, your honourable 
worship, you shall have it again on 
payment of these bills.” ° 

“Yes; but I want a little money in 
the mean time, give me the odd fifty, 
and the contract shall be good for fiv 
hundred.” ° ' 

This was very civilly advanced by 
the usurer, and even Spragg, in spite 
of the apparition of Mrs Linlayson, 
began to think that every thing was 
secure. 

_ In the mean time, the confederates 
in the interest of my friend Jack had 
not been idle. Mrs Linlayson had 
satisfied herself of the identity of the 
fascinating Augustus with the adven- 
turer of Harrowgate ; and, besides the 
Satisfaction of aiding her cousin, had 
now the additional motive of saving 
her friend from the certainty of dis- 
grace. She had taken her measures 
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well; but after the specimen she had 
seen of the Widow’s wilful blindness, 
she was not without some apprehen- 
sion that her efforts to open her eyes 
would be unavailing. Linlayson had 
introduced himself to the coterie of 
one of the gambling-houses, and had 
arranged to join the party that even- 
ing, being assured at the same time, 
that Augustus would not be absent. 
Jack, who really loved the Widow, was 
lamenting all-day that the character 
of his rival prevented him from settling 
the business in a more summary man- 
ner, and consented to accompany his 
friend Linlayson to the table, though 
determined to take no active part in 
the game. When all their plans 
were properly arranged, the lady be- 
took herself to the house of Mrs Har- 
ley, and the gentlemen to the Crock- 
ford’s of Bath. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said 
the Widow very coldly, “that I may 
tell you that your suspicions are un- 
founded, and that Augustus Frederick 
Fitz-Oswald is as pure and honourable 
a gentleman” 

“ As Valerian Sidney Howard,” re- 
plied the other. “I saw him, my dear 
friend, it is the same.” 

‘Impossible. You told me that 
the person you talk of paid you atten- 
tion; that he flattered you, and then 
that he was found out. How do I 
know that your account of him may 
not be slightly coloured by your dis- 
appointment? What if his theft con- 
sisted of a heart, and the despairing 
maiden vents her spleen in calling him 
a swindler ?”” 

« But, my dear Julia,” said Mrs 
Linlayson, a little nettled at the insin- 
uations of her friend, ‘the jailer was 
never flattered, and he will tell you 
the same story—the finisher of the law 
who whipped him (for he was sen- 
tenced also to a public flogging) never 
listened to his compliments, and he 
will give you the same information.” 

' « Mrs Linlayson—madam !” ex- 
claimed the Widow, “ You wish me to 
believethat Mr Fitz-Oswald is a wretch 
who has been branded as a felon. To 
this felon I have signed this very day 
my contract of marriage.” 

«« | know it,” replied the other; 
‘* but you will never marry him.” 

“Then, do you fancy, madam, I 
believe your preposterous stories ? 
Your version of the very amiable let- 
ter he received this morning from the 
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celebrated philosopher, Dr Bounce, 
puts me on my guard against any in- 
terpretation you may offer of his cha- 
racter or conduct. We were once 
friends, but now, madam” 

“* We shall be greater friends than 
ever. Dear Julia, don’t fly into a 
passion. Every thing will be settled 
delightfully. You don’t care for this 
superficial impostor, I know you don’t. 
Confess that, if you were fully con- 
vinced of his infamy, you could whistle 
him down the wind without a pang.” 

“* Certainly ; if I were convinced.” 

« And that you shall most assured- 
ly be. Your own eyes, your own ears, 
shall be witnesses. Are you afraid to 
run the chance ?” 

“* Of what ?—of discovering my Au- 
gustus to be a villain?” 

«‘ Even so,” replied Mrs Linlayson. 

‘Not in the least ; if you will let 
him explain whatever may appear 
odd in his behaviour. I confess, till 


I heard his explanation of Dr Bounce’s 
letter I was a little alarmed; and if 
he had not named the two gentlemen 
he introduced to me, I should have 
thought them, from their appearance, 


very different characters from Dr 
Buckland and Sir Hans Sloane—but 
scientific people are generally very 
odd ; and a word from Augustus ex- 
plained every difficulty.” 

“We shall see. Come with me 
this very moment, I will take you to a 
house where you will see him shaking 
his elbow in good earnest.” 

«* A concert—oh, I shall be delight- 
ed to hear him play!” 

** You shall see him play; he is 
quite a master of the dice-box.” 

“See him gamble !—play !—dice ! 
lose money !—Oh, that may be only 
once. The quietest men in the world 
occasionally gamble a little with their 
friends.”’ 

«« Ay—but this is at a public table ; 
—we are to see the party through a 
glass door. Linlayson has bribed the 
keeper of the house to let us peep.— 
Come on; by this time they are all 
assembled.” 

‘«* There you are mistaken,” said the 
Widow, proudly ; “ for this very night 
he is deeply engaged along with a great 
botanist from Dublin, Mr M‘Kay, 
classifying some plants.” 

“Yes; he is no doubt very busy 
culling simples: for I believe at this 
very hour he is endeavouring to pil- 
lage Captain Linlayson.”’ 
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‘Ts he also of the party? Then it 
can’t be so very bad.” 

“«“ Yes; he is there—Mr Ricketts 
is there.—Come quickly, Julia, or we 
shall be too late.” 

After a few more attempts at pro- 
crastination, the Widow allowed her. 
self to be prevailed on. The ladies 
wrapt themselves closely up in their 
cloaks; and as it was not very far from 
the Crescent to the gambling-house, 
they walked in silence to the place, 
were received by Linlayson at the 
door, and smuggled into a room where, 
through a small pane of glass, they 
couldsee every thing that was going on. 

Many people were gathéred round 
a table—a man sitting on a lofty seat, 
armed with a slight cane, shaped like 
a spoon at the extremity, seemed to 
direct the proceedings, crying out, 
‘“‘ Make your game, gentlemen, make 
your game!” 

«‘ Wait a moment!” exclaimed a 
voice, which made Mrs Harley jump 
—‘ What’s become of your friend, 
Mr Ricketts? he has not gone off, I 
hope, without giving me my revenge?” 

But his further speech was broken 
off by the return of Linlayson to his 
chair. 

*‘ Make your game, gentlemen!” 
cried the croupier. 

‘«‘ Here,” said Augustus, taking the 
box—* here’s all I’ve got in the 
world—lIs it covered =” 

“Covered!” said Captain Linlay- 
son, laying down the same amount 
that Augustus had placed before him. 

*¢ Seven’s the main,” said Augus- 
tus, and threw the dice. 

“Crabs!” cried the croupier, and 
pushed all the money of Augustus to 
Captain Linlayson. The other gamb- 
lers had left off the game, the battle 
had become so embittered between 
these two. 

«‘ What’s to be done now!” ex- 
claimed Augustus, with an oath. 
«* You've cleaned me out—I will give 
you paper—I.0.U.” 

‘¢ No paper,” said the Captain. “1 
hate it like crow-pies. But you've 
surely something about you—a man 
in your situation so soon to be mar- 
ried” —_ 

«Yes, but I haven’t fingered the 
cash yet. The Widow is a d—d sly 
bird—the deuce a thing has she given 
me yet but a score or two of letters.” 

“Well, they’re good for some- 
thing,” said the Captain. 
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«‘ What! are youserious? How much 
will you stake against each of them?” 
« Ten guineas,” replied Linlayson. 

“ No mistake!” exclaimed Augus- 
tus. ‘ Why you're a trump of a fel- 
low —here they are—one, two, three, 
four, five. There they lie, loving, 
civil, romantic, moral, religious—cover 
them with fifty, and give me the 
box.” : 

«’Pon my soul,” interrupted Jack 
Ricketts—* this is too bad—I will not 
allow a lady's letters to be so pub- 
licly”’ —— 

@ What the devil have you to say 
to it,eh? Are you going to marry 
the Widow?” said Augustus, bluster- 
ing. 

“« Marry or not, I won’t allow a 
swindling scoundrel like you to pro- 
fane her name before these gentle- 
men. Pocket these letters directly, 
or I'll kick you out of this room.” 
Jack grinded his teeth as he spoke. 

«“ Why, what do you mean, sir?” 
replied Augustus, greatly sobered by 
the determined tone of Jack Ricketts. 
“ T can’t see what business you have 
to interfere between this gentleman 
and me. He chooses to take these 
letters as equivalent to so much’?——— 

«“ I will take them at the same 
price,” said Jack, magnanimously. 
“ But I give my honour at the same 
time I shall never look at their con- 
tents, but restore them uninjured to 
the lady they belong to. Here are 
fifty guineas, sir.” 

“‘ But here are ten or twelve more, 
sir,’ said Augustus—‘ you may as 
well buy the whole batch.” 

Before, however, Jack had had time 
to pull out the requisite funds, Mrs 
Harley, whose indignation got the 
better of every other consideration, 
rushed into the room. The gamblers, 
scared by the sudden movement, eva- 
cuated the room, leaving only Linlay- 
son, Jack Ricketts, Augustus, and the 
two ladies, of whom Mrs Linlayson 
retained her veil. 

«* Give me the letters,” said Mrs 
Harley. “ You are discovered, sir. 
Our acquaintance is at an end.” 

“‘ My Julia! so unkind! I confess 
indeed that appearances are against 
me. I have been inveigled, for the 
first time of my life, into a place of 
this sort by my friend Ricketts.” 

‘How dare you call me your 
friend; you scoundrel?” said Jack, 
breathing fire. 
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“ You take advantage of the pre- 
sence of these ladies,” replied Augus- 
tus, very coolly. ‘“ But I forgive you. 
But you, my Julia, to be so unkind! 
*Tis more than I can bear.” As he 
said this, he covered his eyes with his 
handkerchief, and seemed to hide his 
tears. 

«’*Tis too late, sir. I have heard 
and seen all you have done. My 
name insulted—my letters publicly 
sold” —_—. 

« And‘yet, Julia, you are the first 
woman I ever loved—the only one in 
whom I ever reposed my hopes of 
happiness, of peace, of virtue! Are 
all to be destroyed by the light-heart- 
ed folly of a moment? I knew that 
your letters would be safe in the keep- 
ing of Mr Ricketts. Would I have 
parted with such precious treasures to 
the cold hands ofa stranger?” 

** T had the first chance,” said Cap- 
tain Linlayson—* but Jack was too 
quick. He was down on them like a 
hammer.” 

“ You are silent, Julia? You! the 
only one I ever loved—the only one 
I ever thought of asking to share my 
name!” 

“ Which of them?” said Mrs Lin- 
layson, throwing off her veil, and look- 
ing indignantly at the lover, who be- 
gan to fancy he was softening the Wi- 
dow’s displeasure ; “is it to be Mrs 
Fitz-Oswald you invite her, as once 
you invited another person to be Mrs 
Howard? You are unmasked.” .. 


«‘ Unmasked, do you say ?” replied 
Augustus, seeing all subterfuges vain, 
and assuming a tone of dogged assur- 


ance. ‘ Unmasked, do you say? Sa 
much the better. I have no farther 
need of a mask when the game is in 
my hands. Mrs Harley, I will no 
longer play the lover. I must now 
put on a higher character—as the con- 
tract of marriage is signed, giving me 
every shilling of your property” 

‘¢ Let him keep it,” whispered Jack 
Ricketts ; “there is one true heart 
that will like you all the same” 

“* You have it, of course, in your 
option whether to marry me or not; 
but the property is mine,” continued 
Augustus with a sneer. 

“ Not quite so fast,” interrupted 
Mrs Linlayson. ‘ The contract, a few 
hours ago, was in the possession of a 
certain Mr Jones, to whom this very 
disinterested gentleman had pawned it 
for five hundred pounds. Two hours 
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ago I paid the money, and the contract 
ishere!” She held it up as she spoke, 
and tore it into a thousand pieces. 

Augustus now saw every thing lost; 
but while he was preparing to give 
utterance to his vexation, the door was 
opened, and the unhappy Spragg walk- 
ed in, held firmly by two policemen. 

«‘ That there is the hindiwidyal,” 
whispered the servitor, pointing to his 
master. ‘ His real name is Jem 
Crike, and no mistake; and all this 
comes along of his cursed hedication.” 

“ Carry the fellow to jail!” ex- 
claimed Augustus; “ I have found 
him out in many dishonest tricks.” 

« Vat! are you a-goin’ to peach, 
Jem? I've got the start on ye—and 
every thing you've done shall be told 
to the beaks, since you ran away from 
the rope-dancer’s troop till this werry 
day.” 

* Rope-dancer’s troop!” whistled 
Captain Linlayson. “ His rope-dan- 
cing isn’t over yet ”—— 

“<’ Tis true, indeed,” said Augustus, 
in a sentimental tone, that I was 
stolen from my parents in early youth, 
and sold by gipsies to a company of 
dancers. Julia! isthe voice of Nature 
In me behold your 


dead within you? 
long lost brother!” 
“My brother!” exclaimed Mrs 
Harley ; “ I never had a brother.” 
** So, then, our mother has kept her 


loss secret from you! How kind! 
how considerate to your feelings!” 

“© Bother!” interrupted Spragg. 
«I know’d your mother afore you was 
born; so no more flaring up about 
gipsies, and that there”’ 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by one of the policemen, who, 
going up to Jack Ricketts, said, « I 
believe, sir, by the description you 
gave us of the watch you lost last night 
at the fancy ball, thisisit. We traced 
it to this man. He confesses he picked 
it from the gentleman’s pocket who 
saved this lady from the crowd.” 
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« "Twas I that saved the lady,” said 
Augustus, as bold as brass; “ she’l} 
tell you so herself.” 

«* Indeed,” began the Widow, « I 
believe” 

“ No such thing,” said Spragg ; 
«¢ Jem wasn't at the ball at all. ’Twas 
o’ this here gentleman as I nabbed the 
ticker.” 

«* Come, sir,” said the policeman te 
Augustus ; “ You must come with us 
quietly ; your confederate has told us 
some of your doings, and you must 
have a little talk with the magistrate.” 

«“ Do you mean me, fellow!” re- 
plied Augustus. “TI shall certainly 
write to the Ministry to punish you 
for insulting a gentleman. As to you, 
sir (turning to Jack Ricketts), your 
insolence is not forgotten; you shall 
hear from me in a few days”—and he 
marched off like a king in a tragedy. 

«* We shall all come to see you 
whipt at the cart’s tail,” interrupted 
Captain Linlayson. ‘ In the mean 
time, be off with the police, or I'll take 
the hangman’s office in my own hands, 
and dress you like—whipt cream !” 

The watch was restored to its right- 
ful owner, and Mrs Linlayson whis- 
pered, as the party sallied forth on 
their way to the Crescent, « What do 
you think now of my plain cousin, 
Jack?” 

«* That I am unworthy to mention 
his name.” 

But a few months served to con- 
vince her that she was not only wor- 
thy to mention his name, but to wear 
it too ; for it is not very long since I 
received a beautiful pair of white kid 
gloves, with two cards tied together by 
silver threads—and_on the larger of 
the cards was written, 


Mrs Joun Ricketts, 


No, — ——— Crescent, 
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PEGSWORTH: A PRESS-ROOM SKETCH. 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Dear Sir CurisTorHER, 


In giving you a short—and I hope 
jnteresting—aceount of a scene of pe- 
culiar gloom and terror which I have 
just returned from witnessing—the 
preparations within the prison for the 
execution of Pegsworth the murderer, 
and his exeeution, I do not think it 
necessary to vindicate or account for 
the curiosity which led me to witness 
so sad a sight. I must acknowledge 
that of the many persons who hap- 
pened to know that I was going, none 
evinced any desire to accompany me, 
even had it been in their power. Some 
expressed astonishment at my deter- 
mination, and declared that no earthly 
consideration should induce them to 
follow my example. Some pretty sig- 
nificantly hinted at my want of feel- 
ing, while others remarked upon the 
over-mastering effect of curiosity upon 
even the liveliest sensibilities. When, 
however, I rejoined these persons af- 
ter having witnessed the spectacle I 
am going to describe, there was not 
one of them but besought with eager- 
ness, and listened with breathless inte- 
rest to the details of a scene which 
they had so murmured at my qualify- 
ing myself to describe. This commu- 
nication to you—and a melancholy re- 
newal it is, by the way, of our old inter- 
course—is the result of their sugges- 
tions and entreaties. I shall therefore 
tell you, shortly and simply, all I saw; 
I shall, in a manner, take you with 
me; premising only that I have no 
desire to prolong the remembrance of 
the blood-stained wretch whose end I 
witnessed, nor to lay myself open to 
the charge of exaggeration or mawk- 
ish sentimentality. 

Pegsworth, you will remember, 
about two months ago, sought an in- 
terview with one Ready, a tailor, whom 
he owed some trifling sum, for which 
he had been summoned to a Court of 
Requests by Ready. While standing 
in quiet conversation and remonstrance 
with Ready, who was an invalid, in 
the parlour of the latter, Pegsworth 
calmly drew a long sharp knife from 
his pocket, and stabbed him to the 
heart, so that he almost instantly ex- 
pired. Both were members of the 
same dissenting chapel, and had ever 
passed for quiet reputable people ; 
both had wives and families. The 
murderer immediately surrendered 
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himself to the officers of justice; in- 
stantly confessed the fact ; and when 
arraigned at the Old Bailey, plead- 
ed guilty—on which he was imme- 
diately sentenced to death, and his body, 
according to the recent statute, to be 
buried within the precinets of the 
prison. When this part of his sen- 
tence was pronounced—and then only 
—he shuddered. The day of exeeu- 
tion was fixed for Tuesday, the 7th 
instant, and on the Monday preceding, 
I suddenly formed the determination 
to endeavour to procure admission into 
the interior of the prison, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the person and de- 
meanour of the murderer, and the 
solemn preparations for his execution. 
I went straight to one of the under- 
sheriffs ; who, on seeing my card, and 
hearing my request, after some little 
demur, politely acceded to my wishes ; 
and writing his name on my card, de- 
sired me to present it the next morn- 
ing at half-past seven o’clock at the 
door of the room in which we were 
then standing, when I should be ad- 
mitted, and accompany him to the 
scene of exeeution, and see the whole 
process. 

I passed a wretched night, dis- 
turbed by all manner of wild and dis- 
mal dreams. I rose a little after six. 
Several times, while dressing, I half 
determined to abandon my design, and 
get into bed again ; but I persevered, 
and about seven o’clock was in the 
upper part of Holborn, down which 
was pouring a constant stream of men 
and women, of the lowest description, 
towards the spot whither I was bent. 
I felt then somewhat ashamed of my 
company and errand! Judging from 
the indifferent manner, the jocular 
volubility of these people, you would 
have thought them going to see a dog- 
fight rather than the execution of a 
murderer. As we approached Snow- 
hill, which leads directly up to New- 
gate, all the avenues were seen crowd- 
ed with the same description of people 
as had accompanied me down Hol- 
born. Passing along Faringdon Street, 
I approached the Old Bailey by Lud- 
gate Hill; and so escaping the crowd, 
even already imimense, I slipped into 
the side door of the Court-house, and 
was presently ushered into the room 
into which I had been shown the pre- 
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ceding afternoon. Three or four gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was a foreigner, 
I understood, of some distinction, 
were sitting and standing round a 
cheerfully-crackling-fire, and had evi- 
dently come on the same errand as I 
had. Isat down in perturbed silence, 
wondering at myself for entering upon 
such a gloomy expedition. While the 
foreigner, a Spaniard I thought, was 
describing, with somewhat excited 
gestures, the mode of execution adopt- 
ed in his country, the door opened, 
‘and the two Sheriffs and Undersheriffs 
entered, attired in their official cos- 
tume, wearing weepers of white crape. 
The Sheriffs had never before, I un- 
derstood, witnessed an execution ; and 
they seemed not entirely free from in- 
dications of nervousness and appre- 
hension at the dreadful duty they were 
about to go through. After a few 
moments’ pause, they moved towards 
the interior of the prison, and we, 
whose number had increased to about 
twelve or fifteen—an eager but 
silent little throng—were directed to 
follow.. After going through two or 
three long and very narrow pas- 
sages, we were stopped by a huge 
iron-bound door, on the other side 
of which, peering at us through the 
bars, was Mr Cope, the Governor 
of the prison. The Sheriffs and Under- 
sheriffs passed on immediately, and 
the door was then closed upon us, 
who would have followed them. We 


began to fear disappointment, and that, 
for some reason or another, the autho- 
rities had suddenly determined upon 
refusing us access to the press-room, 
possibly on account of our suddenly 


augmented number. After waiting, 
however, patiently for a minute or two, 
I and another, showing our counter- 
signed cards, were permitted to pass, 
as were the rest of the party soon 
afterwards. A turnkey conducted 
me and my companion along a very 
narrow passage, the floor of which was 
covered with sickly smelling saw-dust. 
As we followed our grim guide along 
a second passage, which seemed to 
run parallel with the front of the 
prison, an open door gave us a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the vast crowd 
without, whose confused hubbub, sud- 
denly and but for an instant audible, 
enhanced the portentous silence that 
reigned within the prison. After 
standing for a few moments in the 
passage, our guide quitted us, but 
soon returned, and requested us to 
follow him silently into the room in 
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which the criminal was very shortly 
to undergo the fearful preparations for ° 
execution. I obeyed, with a beating 
heart. We had to pass through a 
room, lit with a lamp, if I recollect 
rightly, where a man was opening a 
door, having in his hand the sacra. 
mental cup—the last ordinances of 
religion either having been just com- 
pleted, or commencing. ‘ Gentle. 
’ said the Governor, dressed in 
black, who here rejoined us, and 
ushered us into the press-room, “ you 
will wait here, and be as quiet as pos- 
sible, till the prisoner comes in, which 
will be in about five minutes. You 
will have the goodness to stand on 
each side of the room, and leave: the 
middle open, so that the prisoner may 
pass on directly from the door to this 
table.” He then left us, and we dis. 
posed ourselves as he had directéd. 
It was not a very large room, nor had 
it been before used for such a purpose 
as the present. The window looked 
upon a confined yard in the centre of 
the prison—and the revolving iron 
spikes with which the tops of the walls 
were fortified, together with the 
gloomy, massive, and ponderous ap- 
pearance of every thing about us, re- 
minded me of the inscription— 


‘¢ Who enters here, gives up all hope !” 


At the end of the room opposite to 
the door, leaning against a kind of 
dresser, stood three men: the one in 
the middle,—a short, sallow-visaged, 
ill-omened wretch, in a shabby old 
drab great coat—proved to be the 
hangman—* Jack Ketch;” and the 
other two were his assistants. These 
grim ministers of death were standing 
in silence when we entered. He in 
the middle, had his hands stuck into 
his hind coat-pockets, where doubtless 
were the cords and rope, ready to be 
produced the instant they were want- 
ed. A gentleman who stood between 
me and the nearest of the three men, 
now and then whispered to him, and 1 
heard a little of their conversation. 

“‘ Did he die well?” enquired the 
former, speaking of some malefactor 
whose name I could not catch. 

« Yes, most uncommon game in- 
deed. The Captain was a gentleman, 
sir, every inch; I hanged him—and 
he deserved a better fate !”” ' 

He was asked if the prisoners did 
not often appear overcome with ter- 
ror. 

“ Lord, sir, frightened? I warrant 
me some on ’em is indeed. Some” 
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makes stch a noise, and cries dread- 
ful! I've often told ’em to keep up, 


for that they hasn’t much longer to be ° 


in misery! Sometimes they can’t 
stand up at all, sir—and are obliged 
tobe held by the Sheriffs and Ordi- 
nary. How their knees tremble !—I 
recollect there was one young chap 
for forgery—we shan’t never have 
any more to hang for that matter, 
hows’ever—he went through all un- 
common well. But directly he caught 
sight of us standing, as we may be 
now, ready to tie him, it was quite 
wonderful, but he went as white as your 
shirt, sir, in a twinkling—and began 
tocry about his poor wife. Do you 
remember him ?” appealing to his prig- 
cipal, who simply nodded.—* This 
man, sir, as is to die this morning, has 
a wife, poor thing—and she’s to be 
brought to bed, they say, in a day or 
two. Isn’t it sad, sir? . But it’s fate, 
you know, sir.” 

« You've not had much to do lately, 
have you ?”” 

“No, sir, very little, uncommon 
little. It’s pretty near a good four 


years since any one suffered here.” 
“ Your's is a horrid employment!” 


“ Y_y—es—es, people thinks so, 
and so it is, I suppose—but use, sir— 
use you know ”——. 

Here the slight whispering that had 
been carried on was suddenly stilled 
by the Governor making his appear- 
ance, motioning us to silence. After 
alittle widening the space between the 
two rows of anxious expectants, and 
entreating us not to press forward 
when the prisoner entered, he with- 
drew. My heart began to beat very 
hard and quick. In a few moments 
the Sheriffs and Undersheriffs, with 
their staves, entered—then the Ordi- 
nary (the Rev. Mr Cotton) in his gown 
and bands—his long flowing white 
hair and kind intelligent features gave 
him a striking and remarkable appear- 
ance ;—then followed a man with a 
slow firm step, walking unassisted, his 
countenance solemn and composed, 
showing a mind absorbed in prayer— 
his eyes fixed, and his hands clasped 
together. This was the miserable 
Pegsworth ! 

He was dressed in a somewhat shab- 
by claret-coloured body-coat, with vel- 
vet collar, a black neck-handkerchief, 
a dark waistcoat, and corduroy trow- 
sers. He was about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height, and of a robust 
frame, with a tolerable head of dark 
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hair, and looked just about as old as 
he really was—thirty-six. I stood 
within a yard of him, and narrowly 
scrutinized his features. They appear- 
ed rigid, as if with the efforts he was 
making to preserve his firmness, in 

which he surprisingly succeeded. 

Their expression seemed naturally 

heavy and sullen. The knotted fore- 

head, the high cheek-bones, the pecu- 

liar setting of the eyes, the protube- 

rant upper lip, the tout ensemble of his 

features, in short, was that of a man 

quite capable of committing the diabe- 

lical act of cruelty-for which he was 

now about to suffer, and not a little 

mitigated the agonizing sympathy, or 

pity, his present circumstances were 

so calculated to excite, by reconciling 

one to the removal of such a being 

from amongst us. He walked, as I 

have described, firmly and slowly to 

the middle of the room, when the She- 

riffg motioned the executioners to ad- 

vance. They instantly came forward. . 
One of them, drawing out a slender 

cord, tied his hands together at the - 
wrists ; a second passed a stronger 

cord round his arms, and fastened it at 

his elbows; while a third untied his 

neck-handkerchief, and thrust it into 

the prisoner’s bosom. While this 

frightful ceremony was going on, 

Pegsworth did not move a muscle,— 

his eyes were fixed upwards as if in 

intense devotion—(I shall never forget 

their dreadful expression) —and though 

his lips slightly moved, he uttered no 

sound. Once, and once only, did his 

pent bosom relieve itself by a half-sup- 

pressed sigh, when he felt the execu- 

tioner’s hands removing his neck- 

handkerchief. He behaved, in short, 

with amazing firmness and decorum. 

«¢ Believe in the Lord Jesus,” whis- 

pered the dissenting minister, to whose 

congregation he had belonged. Pegs 

worth fixed his leaden eye upon the 

speaker for a moment, but spoke not. 

How fearful was his quietude—his pas- 

siveness, in the hands of them thus 

preparing him for death—a man in the 

prime of life, in full health, leaving 
behind him wife and children! 

At length the preparations, which 
had not occupied more than three or 
four minutes, were completed, and the 
chief executioner gently turning the 
prisoner with his face towards the 
door, shook his pittioned hands as if 
asking his forgiveness for the act he 
was going to perform, and passed has- 
tily out of the — followed by his 
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two assistants. The procession was 
immediately formed, and began to 
move towards the gallows. First went 
the Sheriffs and the Undersheriffs ; 
then followed the Ordinary, Mr Cot- 
ton, reading the burial service—how 
} shuddered! The burial-service over 
a living man—then the criminal, the 
other religious attendants, and we 
brought up the rear, I among the fore- 
most. 

“T am the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord,’’ commenced the 
clear and solemn voice of Mr Cotton, 
as the procession began to move 
slowly along. “ He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 

“ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
At this moment, just as we were en- 
tering a long dark passage, the dismal 
tolling of the prison-bell smote my ear 
and fell upon my heart, and continued, 
at short intervals, till all was over. 

* T know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth ; and though after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God, whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another!” 

Here was a pause for about half a 
minute, which brought us very near 
the dreaded spot. ‘ We brought no- 
thing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out——” Here 
I lost his voice, for he had passed out 
of the Debtor’s door into the open 
air, and his solemn voice was drowned 
in the noise of the crowd, which we 
could not see, shouting “ Hats off!— 
hats off !—there he is !— Ah !——_” 

* The gallows stood at about six feet 
distance from the spot where I was 
placed. On it stood the executioner 
and his assistants, waiting for the 
prisoner, who following Mr Cotton, 
and followed by two ministers, mount- 
ed the steep steps unassisted, and 
walked calmly to the spot from which 
he was to sink into eternity, suffering 
the executioner to place him exactly 
in the drop, and under the chain to 
which the rope was to be attached. 
He continued in exactly the same at- 
titude, and with the same expression 
of countenance, that we had witness- 
ed in the Press-room. -The cap was 
quickly drawn over his head, down to 
his chin, the rope adjusted round his 
neck—the steps by which the hang- 
man had mounted to attach the rope 
to the beam were taken down, and 
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Mr Cotton and Mr Baker. The 
prisoner stood, in these appalling cir. 
cumstances, as firm as a rock—neither 
his hands nor knees moved or trem. 
bled in the slightest. The executioner 
took his place at the foot of the gal. 
lows, out of the sight of the crowd, 
and, with his hand upon the lever by 
which the plank on which the prisoner 
stood was to be let fall, fixed his eyes 
upon Mr Cotton, awaiting the signal. 
Standing closely opposite to the 
prisoner, Mr Cotton resumed, in a 
distinct deliberate manner, the reading 
of the burial-service, an awful silence 
prevailing among the spectators. 

“Man that is born of a woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full 
of misery. He cometh up and is cut 
down like a flower; he fleeth as: it 
were a shadow, and never continueth 
in one stay. In the midst of life we 
are in death: of whom may we seek 
for succour but of thee, oh, Lord! 
who for our sins art justly displea- 
sed! Yet, O Lord God most holy! 
O Lord, most mighty! O holy and 
most merciful Saviour! Deliver us not 
into the bitter pains of eternal death.” 

Pegsworth suddenly hung: quivering 
before him in mortal agonies, for he 
had, unperceived by me, given the 
dreaded signal, and now retired as 
quickly as possible. Frightful as was 
the object, my eyes were riveted upon 
the swaying body with a kind of fas- 
cination. After a few convulsive 
heavings, life seemed extinct; and 
the murderer had passed into the im- 
mediate presence of Him whose de- 
cree it is that “ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 
Moreover, ye shall tahe no satisfaction 
for the life of a murderer, who is guilty 
of death, but he shail surely be put to 
death : for the land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it.” 


As I had some acquaintance with 
the reverend Ordinary, he invited me 
to accompany him to breakfast in the 
Sheriff’s room, at the other extremity 
of the prison; for, as the courts open- 
ed at half-past nine, the Sheriffs and 
Undersheriffs breakfasted there that 
morning, in company with the Ordi- 
nary and the other ministers who had 
attended Pegsworth, and myself. 
perceived that none of us were dispo- 
sed to eat a hearty breakfast. The 
evident oppression and faintness of 
several present procured a supply of 
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prandy—a glass of which proved, to 
me at least, a real restorative! The 
conversation ence | turned upon 
him whose end we had just witnessed 
the victim of Satanic passions, who 
was at that moment hanging a miser- 
able spectacle before the assembled 
thousands around Debtors’ door. It 
seems that he had been a pretty re- 
gular attendant at the meeting-house 
of the denomination to which he be- 
longed—I believe, the Independents 
—and had always borne a good cha- 
racter, particularly as a quiet, mild, 
and peaceable man, Every body, it 
was said, that had known any thing of 
him, thought he would have been one 
ofthe last men in the world to com- 
mit murder. This set me reflecting 
upon the impression his countenance 
had made upon me: when I recollect- 
ed the sullen cast of his features, and 
adverted to the account of the brutal 
ferocity with which his crime was per- 
petrated, I did not participate in the 
astonishment I heard expressed by 
thosearound me. It was very possible 
that he might have always appeared a 
quiet and inoffensive man, and yet he 
might have been all along, at heart, of 
a cruel and ferocious disposition ; his 
dull phlegmatic temperament, inac- 
cessible to the ordinary stimulants and 
excitements to which irritable, mercu- 
rial, and vivacious temperaments are 
liable. This it was—his comparative 
torpor and insensibility—that secured 
for him, as it secures for many others, 
the character which I now heard as- 
signed to him. ‘The moment, how- 
ever, that his deep-seated passions 
were appealed to by an adequate sti- 
mulus, see what a fiend was manifest | 
How trivial the provocation, if any 
even at all; how deliberate the con- 
trivance ; how ruthless and diabolical 
the execution of his fell purpose ! 

He acknowledged to Mr Cotton, a 
day or two before, that he went into 
Ready’s parlour for the purpose of 
stabbing him; but that, after conver- 
sing with his intended victim, his heart 
failed him; and he was on the point 
of leaving the room, repenting of the 
horrid purpose for which he had en- 
tered it, when poor unconscious Ready 
said to him, “ And you, Pegsworth, a 
religious man! you not pay your just 
debts ?”«* On which,” said Pegs- 
worth, “ I turned round instantly and 
stabbed him to the heart. Ishouldnever 
have done‘it, but for his reproaches on 
the score of my religion.” 

For about a fortnight after the per- 
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petration of his crime, he exhibited, 
as his religious attendants assured me, 
the most hopeless hardheartedness. 
“ He was like a rock—no making any 
impression on him, or extracting any 
expression of compunction, or re, 
morse.” His wretched wife, when 
she first came to visit him, he repul- 
sed, I understand, and told her “ to go 
along home and look after her chil- 
dren.” Latterly, however, the near 
and inevitable approach of death, add- 
ed to the unceasing exertions of his spi- 
ritual advisers, brought him to a bet- 
ter frame of mind. If he did not 
exhibit that hearty and. abundant con- 
trition for his enormous offences 
which could have been desired, at 
least he acknowledged his guilt, and 
fervently besought the pardon and 
mercy of God, in the ordinances. of 
religion. He elung to his dissenting 
teacher to the last. The following is 
a verbatim et literatim copy of a letter 
which, late in the, night preceding his 
execution, he addressed to Mr Cotton. 
I copied it myself. His handwriting 
is perfectly firm, good, and business- 
like ; there is not an instance of bad 
spelling or bad grammar. Some of 
the expressions are singular and sig- 
nificant :— 


‘‘ Monday Evening, March 6th, 1837. 
s* Rev. Sir, 

“I address these lines to you, to 
thank you for kindness to me during 
my confinement in Newgate, and for 
your kindness in giving me my choice 
of a minister ; believe me, rev. sir, it 
was not in any religious scruples that 
I preferred Mr Kelly—it was because 
I had known him some time; had I 
known you as well as I do now, I 
should at been perfectly satisfied 
with your ministry. I feel particu- 
larly obliged to you for your anxiety 
for my soul, and the kind admonitions 
you daily offered me; and I trust, 
thro’ the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and the merits of my Redeemer, I 
may be introduced into the Kingdom 
of God, clothed in the robes of 
Christ’s righteousness, where God will. 
wipe away all tears from my eyes. 
Hoping that God will support me to 
the last, and that he will abundantly 
crown your labours,—I remain, rev. 
sir, your obliged servant and peni- 
tent sinner, 

‘¢ Jno. PEGswoRtH. 
‘“ The Rev. Mr Cotton, Newgate.” 


He went to bed on Monday night 
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at eleven o’clock, desiring that he 
might be called at four; but his at- 
tendants, finding him sleeping very 
deeply, suffered him to sleep on till 
five, when they awoke him, and he 
calmly dressed himself, and immedi- 
ately entered upon his religious duties. 
At seven o’clock he ate a pretty hearty 
breakfast! I cannot account for the 
latter of these two circumstances. 
Both of them almost invariably take 
place; and the former may be ex- 
plained by the utter and extreme ex- 
haustion both of mind and body, 
which are unable to resist ‘the in- 
fluence of sleep. Though the mental 
suffering he had experienced ever 
since the perpetration of his crime, 
and during a period of nearly two 
months, must have been great, yet 
even when close confinement was 
added, it did not make any alteration 
in his health or appearance. He look- 
ed as stout and healthy at the moment 
of being led to the gallows as when 
he was first taken into custody. 
Surely there are not many of us who 
would not, in half the time, have been 
worn to a skeleton, and reduced to 
the last state of mental exhaustion ! 

I forgot to mention that he passed, 
in his progress to the gallows, over the 
very spot where his remains were, on 
the Wednesday, interred at midnight 
—by torchlight, next to those of 
Thistlewood and Brunt, in one of the 
passages of the prison. 

About nine o’clock the City Mar- 
shal intimated that it was time for the 
Sheriffs to go and order the body to 
be cut down. We all accompanied 
them. Exactly as the clock of St 
Sepulchre struck nine, the hangman 
ascended the gallows—his appearance 
proving the signal for shouting from 
the crowd, who uttered many coarse 
and insulting expressions concerning 
him, and placing the steps behind the 
drop, he ordered his two assistants, 
who were beneath, to receive the 
body: then placing his left arm round 
it, with a clasp-knife he severed the 
cords that bound the wrists and arms, 
and the rope by which he was sus- 
pended. The body was then laid on 
a plank, and brought immediately into 
a room within the prison. When the 
cap was removed, very little distortion 
of the features was visible ; they were 
very sallow, and bedewed with a cold 
sweat, especially about the upper lip. 
He was quite cold. Two men imme- 
diately removed his coat and waist- 
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coat, and began to cut off his hair—] 
believe, in order to make preparations 
for Mr Deville, a plaster-cast man, in 
the Strand, to take a cast of his coun. 
tenance. Those who now saw the 
features—which, as I have alread 
stated, were very nearly in a state of 
repose——on deliberately examining 
them, agreed with me that they evin. 
ced a sullen and ferocious disposition, 
as far as any reliance may be placed 
upon physiognomy. I felt his arms 
and legs, and found them very muscu. 
lar. A few minutes afterwards I left 
the dreary spot—and, thanking the 
authorities for the polite attentions ] 
had received, quitted the regions of 
the Old Bailey, glad to find myself 
again amid the active scenes of life, 
with the faces of my friends and fa. 
mily about me. I do not think J 
shall, even if the opportunity be af. 
forded, ever again attempt to witness 
such a scene. I am not sorry that I 
have once observed it, and enabled 
myself to bear testimony to the s0- 
lemnity, the decency, the feeling, with 
which the dread sentence of the laws 
is carried into effect. I can conceive 
no scene more tremendous than that 
which I have here attempted to de. 
scribe. It is true that the main part 
of it is restricted to the privileged few 
who, like myself, were admitted within 
the prison : but even that portion of it 
which is witnessed by the public is 
awful enough to produce salutary ef- 
fects upon the observer. Undoubtedly 
crowds at executions have been gene- 
rally and correctly described as noisy 
and heartless—evincing little emotion, 
either of fear or pity: This may be 
the case with the bulk of the desperate 
wretches who congregate upon such 
an occasion, and yet afford no sufi 
cient justification of the opinion of 
those who assert that capital punish- 
ment, and the public infliction of it, is 
ineffectual in deterring others from 
incurring the like penalties. We see 
with disgust the insolent hardihood of 
a few swaggering ruffians: we cannot 
penetrate into their bosom,—or We 
might see a heart shrunk with horror; 
and, above all, let us reflect how maby 
that are not witnesses of the exect- 
tion, but know it is going on, may be 
— in their guilty haunts, and 

eterred from the further prevention 
of crime. 

Believe me ever, dear Sir Christo- 

pher, yours very sincerely, 
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NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL. 


At first sight it seems not a little 
curious that a work which contains so 
much that is characteristic, and in 
many respects quite new, respecting 
Napoleon, should not have excited at- 
tention in France, and accordingly 
that it should only be now, four years 
after date, that the book should be 
presented to us for acceptance. But 
on rising from its perusal, we readily 
discover the reason of this affected 
indifference of the French—for affect- 
ed it must be—to a work so full of 
important and characteristic details of 
their quondam sovereign. The truth 
is, it does not give a favourable im- 
pression of Bonaparte, though there 
is abundant internal evidence that the 
statements are strictly true, even with- 
out the assurance we have on this 
score from the high character of M. 
Pelet. 

The French would rather not see 
the character of their idol lowered— 
and the more faithful any book is 
which has this effect, the less favour it 
is likely to meet with at their hands. 
And this is quite natural—for it is 
surely less galling to think that we 
have been tyrannized over by a great 
tyrant than by a little one; and if it 
shall appear that Napoleon, with all 
his talents, was not only shabby, but 
often shallow, always selfish, and fre- 
quently foolish and ignorant, and that 
in no one respect, save that of military 
capacity, did he evince any true 
greatness —the evidence tells sadly 
against those who so long submitted 
servilely to his despotism. But as we 
have nothing, fortunately, to do with 
this, excepting in the shape of ex- 
ample, we ought not to allow any 
past predilections, arising out ‘of Bo- 
naparte’s military renown, to interfere 
with national lessons so important as 
these pages include. It is of no small 
consequence, for instance, to the peo- 
ple of England, to whom tyranny and 
Oppression are known only by name, 
to be made aware, by facts in detail, 
What these terms mean, and how they 


might be applied to themselves. Bo- 
naparte, it has been repeated a thou- 
sand times—as if it were a positive 
merit !—was not what is called cruel ; 
that is, he did not, like some of the 
Roman emperors, take a fiendish 
delight in witnessing the sufferings of 
others; but his selfish ambition, and 
the total want of consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others, led him 
to commit acts in the highest degree 
tyrannical and cruel in their effects. 
Of this description may be reckoned 
his insulting decree of the 6th April, 
1810 (see page 154), issued in a time 
of peace — requiring every person 
born in France, or in any of the 
countries conquered by his armies, 
and who were either employed or 
pensioned by Austria, instantly to re- 
turn to France upon pain of death 
and confiscation of their property— 
though their right to live where they 
pleased had been solemnly guaranteed 
to them by treaties which Napoleon 
himself had negotiated! His wan- 
ton and almost barbarous detention 
of the English travellers at the break- 
ing out of hostilities ; and still more, — 
the obstacles which, with a coldness 
and hardness of heart quite unworthy 
of a soldier, he threw in the way of 
an exchange of prisoners taken in war 
—and many other similar traits, are 
too well known to require comment. 
But what we would call attention 
to just now, are the innumerable small 
touches contained in this volume in- 
dicative of the same kind of tyranny, 
and very useful, we conceive, as a 
corrective to the injudicious admira- 
tion of those persons amongst us who, 
without any real cause, fret themselves 
into discontent with their own political 
lot—and, knowing little or nothing of 
the lot of other countries, or the in- 
tense misery of revolutions, are eager 
for changes at home, without once 
dreaming of the possible consequences, 
France, it may be well to remember, 
was for a long period entirely blocked 
up, and shut out, as it were, from all 
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intercourse with this country—partly 
by the ordinary operations of a war 
vigorously pursued, and partly by the 
instrumentality of Bonaparte’s own 
insane ‘ Continental system,” by 
which he committed the most complete 
act of political suicide ever monarch 
was guilty of. The consequence was, 
that it became next to impossible to 
obtain correct information at the time, 
even on affairs of the highest import- 
ance—and with respect to the less ob- 
vious, though perhaps not less import- 
ant springs of action, they were totally 
hid from our view. Many of these 
things are now oozing out, drop by 
drop, from authentic sources ; and we 
consider this book as one of the most 
valuable contributions in this way, 
which the overboiling of the revolu- 
tionary pot has tossed out to us. 
Even, however, supposing that 
many of the historical and other cir- 
cumstances here related may have 
been already more or less known to 
us, it is not a little instructive, and 
often very interesting, to learn what 
are the opinions of an intelligent 
native, living on the very spot, as to 
the actual workings of many circum- 
stances, the operation of which we 
have been in the habit of taking it for 
granted we were well acquainted with. 
In viewing, as we happily do in 
this country, the regulated movements 
of a long-established government, we 
are apt to forget how much of the 
form is merely conventional, and the 
artificial work of man. We insensibly 
let ourselves suppose that the machi- 
nery we see in action is regulated by the 
immutable laws of nature—whereas, 
after all, we know but little of the secret 
springs and the original adaptations of 
one part to another which enable the 
machine of civil society to go on. The 
satire of Swift had for its object to 
show the real state of the case, by dis- 
secting the various parts of the body 
politic, and exposing their mutual 
connexion. But perhaps the same 
purpose is fully as well answered by 
the exposure here given of the real 
workings of the machinery by which 
a new system of government was ac- 
tually got up—some parts being fully 
as ludicrous as any thing whieh Cap- 
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tain Lemuel Gulliver records of Lilli. 
put! Chapter X., which gives the 
discussions respecting the coronation, 
is of this character, and it is quite 
clear that Bonaparte himself is 
at times abundantly sensible of the 
ridicule of the whole transaction. One 
of the questions, for example, which 
were sharply discussed in the Couneil 
of State, was the choice of a spot in 
which the coronation should take 
place. As some of the members were 
for Notre Dame, some for the Church 
of the Invalids, and some for the 
Champ de Mars, it is exceedingly 
droll to observe the Lilliputian sort 
of style in which these different locali- 
ties were recommended ; nor is it less 
so to see how Napoleon overturns, like 
so many nine-pins, the trashy argu. 
ments of his straw-stuffed counsellors, 


“** The Champ de Mars,’ said he, ‘has 
been thought of from an association with 
the confederation, * but the times are 
greatly changed since then. The people were 
the sovereigns in those times, and every 
thing was required to be done before them— 
let us take care not to put it in their heads 
that it is always to be so. The people now- 
adays are represented by the lawful autho- 
rities. Besides which, I cannot admit that 
the people of Paris, still less the people of 
France, are made up of the twenty or thirty 
thousand ragamuffins, who would take pos- 
session of the Champ de Mars on such an 
oceasion. In such a mass I recognise 
nothing but the stupid and vicious popu- 
lation of a great city. The true people of 
France are the presidents of the cantons, 
and the presidents of the electoral colleges; 
not forgetting the army, in the ranks of 
which will be found soldiers from every cane 
ton of the empire.’ 

*** Only fancy,’ he continued, ‘ the éf- 
fect which would be produced by exposing 
the Emperor and his family, in their impe- 
rial robes, to the inclemency of the weather, 
and covered with mud, dust, or rain! What 
fine fun would not all this be for the Pari- 
sians, who delight in turning every thiog 
into ridicule, and who are aceustomed to se@ 
Chéron at the Opera, and Talma at the 
Théatre Francais, play the Emperor a vast 
deal better than ever I can do! 

‘* «Tt has been proposed to have the cere+ 
mony in the Church of the Invalids, on 
account of the warlike associations connected 
with that institution, but the cathedral of 





* On the 14th July, 1790, when Louis XVI., the National Assembly, and the 


—* from all the Departments of France, were assembled to swear to the Constitution. 
rans, 
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Notre Dame will answer better. It is more 
yast in space; and it, too, has associations 
which speak still more forcibly to the ima- 
gination, so that the whole ceremony will be 
rendered more solemn in that place than 
any where else.” 

* One of the members of the Council of 
State still insisted that the ‘ Invalids’ was 
the best place. 

“‘¢ That church,’ said the noodle, ‘ is less 
under the dominion of the clergy, because 
it is not a parish church, and for that reason 
it ought to be fixed upon. Besides, the 
ceremony is not purely a religious one, but 
rather of a political nature. Notre Dame, 
on the contrary, will recall to the minds of 
the clergy those days in which they used to 
bestow crowns as well as to take them away. 
That cathedral is strictly diocesan; the 
Church of the Invalids, on the contrary, be- 
longs to France, and, therefore, is every 
way more fitting for a national ceremony. 
The access to the Invalids is easy and spa- 
cious ; that of Notre Dame so narrow and 
incommodious, that it would be difficult to 
preserve order and avoid danger.’ 

** ¢ These motives,’ replied the Emperor, 
‘are quite frivolous. To maintain order is 
a simple affair of the police; and for such a 
trifle it is not worth while to mortify the 
dergy, and relinquish a place otherwise suit- 
able. The cathedral possesses a solemn cha- 
racter, worthy of a ceremony in a certain 
sense divine. It is, moreover, consecrated by 
long tradition to this use; and as for the 
procession, it will not be so numerous as peo- 
ple might suppose. There will be merely 
the public functionaries, pointed out by the 
Senatus Consultum of the 28th of Floreal 
(18th May, 1804), that is to say, the pre- 
sidents of the different cantons, the mayors 
of the great towns, the presidents of the elec- 
toral colleges, and the presidents of the tri- 
bunals) There will also be a deputation 
from the national guard of each department, 
and a deputation from each corps of the ar- 
my, as well as from the navy; to each of 
which I shall give a flag. I do not choose 
to have any deputations from the head- 
quarters of the military divisions, for that 
would be to admit in political matters ano- 
ther set of territorial boundaries besides that 
of the departments, and thus to suggest the 
ré-establishment of the old provinces.’ 

“ The next question discussed, related to 
the substitute which should be chosen in 
place of the Republican cock on the State 
Seal. One member proposed an elephant, 
another a lion couchant, with this legend,— 
* Inoffensus quiescit.’ Napdleon, however, 
preferred the eagle, suggested by the director 
of the museum, and already associated in all 
men’s minds as an inseparable emblem of 
the imperial power.”=—P, 103, 
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The effect produced on the minds 
of the Parisians by the transition from 
a Republic to a monarchy is very well 
described by M. Pelet in the 7th Chap 
ter; but we have been most amuse 
with the mechanical manner in which 
the etiquettes of the new court were 
put together—just as a manufacturer 
of cotton goods at Manchester, having 
built his works, and got his spinning- 
jennies into their places, would send 
to Messrs Boulton and Watt for 4 
steam-engine, 


“ Of course, the usual allowance of good 
things were uttered in the ‘ Salons,’ upon 
the new-fangled titles of Excellency and 
Highness, as applied to certain personages. 
Epigrams and bon-mots flew about, and 
some few caricatures were circulated furtive 
ly. An occasional allusion also was ven-+ 
tured on the stage, but no serious resistance 
was offered anywhere. So that, in the course 
of a few days, the court was as much in 
fashion as it could have been in the times of 
Louis XV. or Louis XVI. ! 

“ As it was fitting, however, to organize 
these matters on a proper footing, innumera» 
ble tomes were drawn out of their dusty re- 
pose from the royal library, to be consulted 
on this momentous occasion. A solemn old 
gentleman, formerly one of the King’s 
pages, was summoned from the country to 
expound the traditions of Versailles. His 
appearance in the salons of the Tuileries was 
quite an event; for, except on the stage, 
such a personage, powdered and frizzled, had 
not been seen for many years. With anair 
of the most pompous frivolity, this oracle of 
the old court unfolded the secrets of bygone 
ages, and reclasped the links in the broken 
chain of time. By his means, the forgotten 
laws of court etiquette were revived, and a 
volume as large as the ‘ code civil’ was con- 
cocted forthwith. Chamberlains and equee 
ries were speedily nominated, as well as a 
grand master of the ceremonies, and a grand 
huntsman. Each person was instructed in the 
place he had to fill in the long suite of halls 
of the palace. Every functionary, at every 
stage of rank, wore his distinctive costume. 
Napoleon himself regulated the dress of the 
Empress, and even made her exhibit before 
him! ”—P., 81, 


We are, however, getting ‘on a lit- 
tle too fast, and it is fitting we should 
give some account of the work before 
making further extracts. ; 

It may be said to be divided into 
three parts. The first consists of a 
short prefatory sketch of the construc- 
tion it the Council of State, its objects 
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and duies, and the share which Bo- 
naparte took in its deliberations. 

The next portion of the work, 
which occupies fifteen very short 
chapters, consists of a number of 
lively pictures of some of the most 
important historical results of the day 
in which Bonaparte took a prominent 
part, from the expedition to Egypt to 
the invasion of France by the Allies. 
These notices bear strong internal 
evidence of that fidelity which belongs 
to sketches done on the spot, under 
the eye of a person well informed upon 
all the topics, and personally familiar 
with some of the most interesting of 
the series. To these we shall presently 
advert, in order to show how frequent- 
ly Napoleon appears in them in his 
proper person. 

The remaining portion of the work 
is occupied with discussions in the 
Council of State, and here we have 
the actual words spoken by Napoleon 
himself. This part consists of seven- 
teen chapters, also most agreeably 
short, in which an immense variety of 
topics are touched upon, notin a hasty 
or careless manner, but in that sketchy 
or “ touch and go” style which, 
on subjects so hackneyed, is almost the 
only one to be tolerated nowadays. 
We shall take a hint from our author, 
and without exhausting any thing, en- 
deavour to give such an account of his 
book as may leave a just impression of 
its contents on the minds of our rea- 
ders. 

M. Pelet, in his preface, alludes to 
the multitude of writings, of all sorts 
and sizes, with which we have been 
inundated about Napoleon, and he re- 
marks with truth, that by far the 
greater part of these make us ac- 
quainted with him merely in his capa- 
city of a general. We have, it is 
true, a most interesting account of the 
share taken by Bonaparte in the 
formation of those celebrated codes, 
which are still in use in France. But 
the learned person to whom we are 
indebted for this report, laid down his 
pen whenever the discussion wandered 
from the topic in hand, and he resu- 
med it oly when Napoleon returned 
to the consideration of the code. M. 
Pelet says, 


** The St Helena memorials, it is true, 
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report his conversations on all sorts of sub. 
jects ; but it must be recollected, that, though 
still alive, he had virtually become a member 
of posterity. He exhibited himself, theres 
fore, as it were historically, in the manner 
he wished to appear in future times ; and as 
it was clearly under this impression that he 
dictated his memoirs, it is impossible not to 
distrust the sincerity of his opinions. 

‘* There is, I believe; only one writer, a 
distinguished member of the Council of 
State,* who has published the opinions of 
Napoleon as he actually gave them utterance 
in the Council, at the very moment of ac. 
tion, and while the business to which they 
related was going on. But that author ceas- 
ed to be a member of the Council of State 
in 1803, and could not therefore continue 
his notes. 

‘¢ My purpose is to continue the work just 
alluded to, first, by help of memorandums, 
made up to 1806 by a hand in which I have 
perfect confidence, and afterwards by means 
of those taken by myself. 

‘* At the enthusiastic age at which I be. 
came a member of the Council of State 
(the author was then only nineteen years 
old!) I watched with avidity every word 
Napoleon let fall, and, as I recorded them at 
the moment, in the expectation of their 
proving of interest to posterity, I often 
thought how much we should now give to 
have such notices af Alexander the Great 
or of Julius Cesar! Posterity, indeed, in 
the case of Bonaparte, has come much 
sooner than I had expected ; and I venture 
to present it with a document which will aid 
essentially in estimating the character of one 
of the most extraordinary men who has ever 
appeared on‘earth, and whose catastrophe 
and melancholy end have placed their seal 
on what was wonderful in his history. 

‘** The observations of Napoleon, contain- 
ed in the first part of this work, are reported 
in connexion with the narrative of the events 
to which they refer; but those in the second 
part consist exclusively of discussions which 
took place in the Council of State, all which 
will be found classed under the respective 
heads descriptive of the matters discussed.” 
—P. 2. 


Napoleon, it appears, took the 
greatest pains in the formation of his 
Council, as it afforded him the only 
check on the errors or incapacity of 
his ministers. The despot, no doubt, 
pulled the strings by which the per- 
sonages forming what was facetiously 
called the Government, were put in 
motion ; and it is pleasant to have 





* Mons. Thibaudeau, author of a work called Mémoires sur le Consulat,”” published 
in Paris in 1827, in 1 vol. 8yo.4} P. 
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such a peep as this book-affords of the 
manner in which the director of the 
show fixed his: pullies and arranged 
his wires, so as to be as little apparent 
to the spectators as might be. But 
it was still a point of the greatest con- 
sequence to Bonaparte to have the 
cleverest assistants, stage-managers, ac- 
tors, orchestra, and so forth, in order 
to his being able to carry off the 
piece with any eclat. 

“ He called to his assistance, accordingly, 
all the best qualified persons he could find in 
every department of government, and where- 
ever he could lay his hands upon them. In 
this manner, Merlin and Portalis were se- 
lected to assist in the business of legislation 
—Fourcroy and Chaptal in science—Fleu- 
tieu in naval affairs, and Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr in those relating to military matters. 
Besides these, there were many others 
whose names are well known to the world. 
Having formed his Council, he divided it 


into sections, to each of which he referred. 


the various projects proposed to him by his 
ministers to be separately considered. The 
same matters were afterwards discussed by 
the assembled Council, and generally in his 
presence. 

‘“‘The moment a new province was added 
to the empire, he sought out the cleverest 
men with whom to enrich his Council. For 
example, Genoa supplied him with Corvetto, 
who became afterwards one of the ministers 
of Louis XVIII. Corsini came from Flo- 
rence, Saint-Marsan from Turin, and Appé- 
lius from Holland. All these were men so 
remarkable for talents, that, after the down- 
fall of the empire, and their return home, 
they were appointed to high stations by their 
own sovereigns, in spite of any prejudices 
which their having served in France might 
have created against them.”—P. 5. 

We have then an account of the 
manner in which the Council did busi- 
ness, and of the prominent share Bo- 
naparte took in the discussions. Bu- 
siness, however, appears to have pro- 
ceeded but slowly when he presided, 
in consequence of the long digressions 
into which it was his imperial will and 
But he appears 
to have encouraged his counsellors to 
speak out ; and he utterly banished all 
the eloquence and flourish of the tri- 
bune, and would permit nothing but 
facts and sense, delivered in the sim- 
plest style. ‘* There was no method,” 
says M. Pelet, “in that place, of con- 
cealing the want of ideas under the 


. profusion of words; what was required 


was substantial matter, and a mind 
stored with facts.”> He adds— 
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‘¢ It is needless to give in detail the func- 
tions of the Council of State, as the enume- 
ration would be tedious. It may suffice to 
mention, that they embraced every thing re- 
lating to the interior legislation of the coun- 
try. And here it is only fair to the Council 
to remark, that if Napoleon’s faults referred 
chiefly to his foreign politics, and that his 
internal administration, generally speaking, 
was not only judicious, but, taken along 
with his codes, formed the most creditable 
and the most lasting portion of his reign, it 
must be admitted that a considerable portion 
of this merit belongs to the Council of 
State; and, accordingly, that body, which 
formed the only remaining guarantee in the 
country against an unlimited despotism, has 
deserved well of France.”—P, 15. 


M. Pelet has generally observed a 
very gentlemanlike discretion in speak- 
ing of his former master, and, without 
compromising his own principles, ge- 
nerally avoids giving his own opinion 
either upon the actions or the senti- 
ments expressed by Napoleon. Heis 
aware, however, that, under all. the 
circumstances, he will be expected to 
give the result of his observations on 
the extraordinary person whose cha- 
racter it is the purpose of his book to 
elucidate. The following passage, we 
are sure, will be read with interest, 
not only from the calmness and ab- 
sence of party asperity with which it 
is written, but from the intrinsic value 
which belongs to the testimony of an 
eyewitness of unimpeachable probity, 
who has enjoyed the highest advan- 
tages which station, talents, and habits 
of business can confer : 


*¢*Tt may be asked,’ says M. Pelet, ‘ What 
impression will be produced on the reader’s 
mind by the documents I here lay before him? 
What opinion will be formed of Napoleon and 
his system of administration by the observa- 
tions made by him in the Council of State?’ 
The reply is, that unquestionably the same 
opinion which the public have already form- 
ed will be thereby confirmed. They will re- 
cognise in Napoleon’s character a mixture of 
impetuosity and trickery, half French half 
Italian, but in which impetuosity predomi- 
nated ; while it was modified by such a de- 
cided bearing towards absolute power, that 
it could not fail, on the one hand, to deaden 
all the internal energies of his country, and, 
on the other, eventually to rouse foreign 
nations into resistance.—P.17. * * * 

* * « Fortune, however, did not choose 
that the system should exist so long as himself, 
for, unlike Alexander and Cwsar, he out- 
lived his power and his canquests. He lived 
to see France torn by internal dissensions 
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which had been checked by his appearance, 
but which burst forth the moment he was 
off the field, and with all the more violence 
in consequence of his having—to serve his 
own ends—fomented the passions upon 
which turbulence is fed. 

‘* He stimulated the ambition of every 
cjass of the community, by the distribution 
of an immense number of employments, pro- 
motions, and honorary distinctions, and thus 
set agoing an immoderate love of excitement, 
with a feverish desire of change; and he 
kept up these propensities by the daily ex- 
hibition of kings dethroned and dynasties 
overturned. Finally, he rendered the task 
of his successors an exceedingly difficult one 
for a long time to come. For a nation fa- 
miliarized with wars and conquests cannot 
readily subside into peaceful habits, She 
recalls only the glory, and takes no count 
of its cost ; she feels, as it were, humiliated, 
from ceasing to humiliate others, and her 
restless energies finding no employment 
abroad, naturally seek for vent in domestic 
commotions. 

“* Napoleon, looking down from the vast 
height which he had reached, thought the 
rest of mankind smaller than they really 
were ; and this was the cause of his down: 
fall. He raised up against himself, by the 
mere abuse of power, not only sovereigns 
and whole populations, but even his own 
country, in which he had nurtured the most 
dangerous enemies. 

“Tt is not a little strange, that while 
conquerors will go every length for glory, 
and do any thing to gain the public applause, 
there should lie a thorough eontempt of 
mankind at the bottom of their hearts. It 
may happen that too good an opinion of the 
world will prove occasionally fatal to the 
head of a government, while too low an opi- 
nion may become equally destructive to his 
authority, 

“ The true glory of Napoleon consists 
in his having suppressed anarchy, in ha- 
ving rallied round him all parties in the 
state, in having organized such a power- 
ful administration, that France, during 
fifteen years, submitted to the guidance of 
his powerful hand, as if the whole nation had 
been but one man; in giving his country a 
code of civil laws more perfect than any 
which it had possessed before; and in being 
laborious, indefatigable, and unceasingly oc- 
cupied with the cares of government. 

‘* What might not Napoleon have affected, 
with all these great qualities, had he em- 
ployed them for the purpose of governing 
France in peace, and in studying to bestow 
upon her a constitution and a state of man- 
ners calculated to prevent the recurrence of 
fresh political tempests !”——Pp. 18-20. 


We shall run hastily over the histo- 
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rical parts of this work, and select, 
without much regard to dates, or even 
to the order of importance, such pas. 
sages as contribute to elucidate Bo. 
naparte’s character. It will be obser- 
ved, that while in some of his remarks 
he shows great shrewdness, in others, 
he displays an extraordinary degrée of 
flatness and poverty of conception. 
But it may be remarked, generally, 
that egotism and selfishness invariably 
predominate, and that we search in 
vain for a single generous sentiment, 
or even a strong expression, which has 
not for its object the advancement of 
his own personal ambition. He thinks, 
speaks, and acts solely for himself; 
and though he works with the most in- 
defatigable industry in the public ser. 
vice, his exertions have all a direct and 
avowed, eventual, bearing on himself, 
and his own interests, or what he mis. 
called his glory. 

Upon one occasion when his Senate, 
in a fit of forgetfulness of their true 
position, as his tools, had presumed to 
dream of extending their own attributes, 
Napoleon breaks out in a violent tirade 
against these functionaries. The 
senators,” he exclaims, ‘* wish to bé 
legislators, electors, and judges, all in 
one! But such a union of powers is 
monstrous. They affect, forsooth, to 
consider themselves as the guardians 
of the liberties of the country—but 
what better guardian can they have 
than the prince ? Besides,” adds Bo. 
naparte, with sarcastic bitterness of 
a despot confident of his strength, 
‘should he choose to attack them, 
who can make head against them ?” 


‘* These pretensions,” continues the Em- 
peror, ‘‘ of the Senate, are merely old re- 
collections of the English constitution; but 
no two things can be more dissimilar than 
France and England. The Frenchman lives 
under a clear sky, drinks a brisk and joyous 
wine, and lives on food which keeps his 
senses in constant activity. Your English- 
man, on the other hand, dwells on a damp 
soil, under a sun which is almost cold, swills 
beer or porter, and demolishes a quantity Of 
butter and cheese (consomme beaucoup de 
laitages), Accordingly, the blood of the 
people not being composed of the same ele- 
ments, their characters are unlike, The 
Frenchman is vain, giddy, bold, and, above 
all things on earth, fond of equality ; ani 
thus we have scen them at all periods of their _ 
history declaring war against the distinctions 
of rank and fortune, The other, the English- 


man, is rather proud than vain; he is natu- 
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tilly grave, and does not trouble ‘himself 
with petty distinctions, but attacks serious 
abuses. He is far more solicitous to main- 
tain his own rights than to invade those of 
others. An Englishman is at once haughty 
and humble, independent and submissive. 
What folly, then, to dream of giving the same 
institutions to two such different people ! 
Moreover, I should like to ask who is to 
otect the French Chambers against a prince 
who has at his disposal an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men, whom the geographical 
situation of the country renders it always ne- 
cessary Should be kept on foot ?”—P. 75. 


Our author, it appears, married the 
daughter of M. ‘Otto, who, it will be 
remembered, negotiated the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty of Amiens, and 
by this connexion he came into the 
possession of much information re- 
lating to those parts of Napoleon’s 
foreign diplomacy, in which M. Otto 
took a share. We particularly call 
attention to the private instructions 
with which that able negotiator was 
furnished on his proceeding to Eng- 
land, ostensibly as agent for the pri- 
soners of war, but in reality to sound 
the English Government on the sub- 
ject of peace—and if necessary to act 
as minister, should he find a good 
opportunity. Chapter II. contains 
these instructions, and gives a strange 
picture of Bonaparte’s sensitiveness 
to the attacks of the English news- 
papers. The great little man was so 
much discomposed by these trouble- 
some gentry of the press (whose cat- 
o’-nine-tails has made even stronger 
men than Bonaparte wince !) that he 
actually ordered M, Otto to return ; 
and had not the judicious diplomatist 
succeeded in soothing his irritated 
master, the peace might never. have 
taken place.—P. 30. 

This, indeed, seems to have been a 
never-ending source of annoyance to 
Napoleon, even in the midst of the 
gravest discussions respecting the 
terms of the peace. 


“ He found still greater fault with the 
manner in which he was abused in the English 
papers and in Parliament, declaring that the 
peace had brought about no change in the 
language of either. And he went so far as 
to declare publicly to the English ambassador, 
that if these attacks were not put a stop to, 
he would cross the Channel with four hun- 
dred thousand men, and dematd satisfaction 
at the point of the bayonet! "—P. 36, 


Nothing certainly could be more 
mworthy of a statesman than the 
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whole of Bonaparte’s behaviour on 


these occasions. At a later period, . 
that is to say, after his fortunes began 
to wane, and when he was glad to 
obtain the mediation of Austria in his 
attempts to make terms with England, 
instead of acting with dignity and 
reserve, he seems to have given way 
most absurdly to his temper. The 
following rap he ‘gets over the 
knuckles from M. Metternich (one of 
the mtost sagacious statesmen in Eu- 
rope) for his folly on this occasion, is 
one of the neatest things in this amu- 
sing book. 

“* While Napoleon was pretending, by this 
trivial concession, that he was desirous of 
peace; he published, in the journals of Paris, 
the most virulent articles against the English 
Government, in reply to the attacks launched 
against him by the London newspapers. M. 
Metternich complained warmly to the Frerich 
ambassador of the injury which these articles 
would do to the negotiations on foot for 
bringing about the peace. 

«¢ « The language held by the English jour- 
nals,’ judiciously observed Metternich, ‘ ought 
to form no rule for those of Paris. In Eng- 
land, where the press is free by the consti- 
tution, and where even the Government are 
exposed to its attacks, it is out of the ques- 
tion making the Ministry responsible for the 
opinions which the papers are in the habit 
of expressing as to the proceedings of foreign 
cabinets. In France, on the contrary, no- 
thing appears without the authority of Go- 
vernment, or rather, every thing relating to 
politics which does appear is composed under 
its orders. While Napoleon, therefore, ought 
to despise the calumnies of the English papers, 
it is mot to be supposed that the English 
Government can look upon those of Paris 
with the same indifference, being fully autho- 
rized to look in them for the sentiments of 
the Emperor of the French.’ 

“ All this, which was now urged by M. 
Metternich, had already been brought to Na- 
poleon’s notice by M. Otto, his ambassador 
at Vierina, but without: producing any effect; 
as Napoleon refused to allow the force of a 
distinction which left him open to the attacks 
of his enemies, while it denied him the right 
of replying.” —P. 177. 


We skip the account of the prepa- 
rations for invading England, in 


_Chapter IV., and also that which 


follows on the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien. A couple of sentences, 
however, we must extract, from a 
long rigmarole speech of Napoleon’s 
to the Council of State, in which he 
betrays the gréat uneasiness he felt in 
consequence of the manner in which 
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the aforesaid murder was received in 
Paris : 

“* The population of Paris,’ said he, ‘ is 
a collection of blockheads (un ramas de 
babauds) who believe the most absurd re- 
ports. 

**¢ Tf I had chosen to do so, I might have 
put the Duke d’Enghien to death publicly, — 
and, if I did not, it was not from any fear of 
the consequences—it was in order to prevent 
the secret partisans of that family from ex- 
posing themselves, and thus being ruined. 
They are now quiet—and it is all I ask of 
them. I don’t investigate the hearts of men 
to discover their secret sorrows. No com- 
plaints have been laid before me against the 
emigrants included in the amnesty——they 
were counted as nothing in this conspiracy. 
Tt was not with them that Georges or the 
Polignacs found refuge—but with the women 
of the town and other reprobates of Paris.’ ” 
—P. 47. 

** Napoleon frequently interrupted himself 
while running on in this way ; for he evidently 
felt the necessity of making out a justifica- 
tion, but was puzzled what to say, and hence 
the vagueness of his expressions, and their 
want of coherence when touching on the 
main fact. After he had ceased speaking, no 
one else said a word; and this silence was 
abundantly significant. He then immediately 
left the room, and the meeting broke up; 
for our thoughts were too deeply fixed on 
this one topic to be able to attend to ordinary 
affairs.”—P, 49. 


He seems to have had a mortal 
hatred for lawyers. 


‘* Napoleon complained bitterly of the 
conduct of the lawyers of Paris. ‘ One of 
these gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ had the teme- 
rity, during the trial of Moreau, to pronounce 
a public eulogium on the Count d'Artois ; 
and another, who was engaged to go to Lyons 
to defend a man who had killed a gen-d’arme 
employed to arrest him, actually preached 
up the doctrine of resistance to authority ! 
These lawyers are ever ready,’ he continued, 
* to intermeddle with political affairs—they 
attack, on all occasions, the law of divorce— 
and that of the national property. It is thus 
that they sap all foundations of government. 
I shall forbid their pleading any where out of 
Paris without permission from the grand 
judge—and that shall be granted only to 
those who will not make a bad use of it. 
If that is not found to answer, I shall find 
still more effectual means of managing them. ’” 
—P. 88. 


The most important Chapter in this 
volume, in a historical point of view, 
is certainly the eleventh, which gives 
an account of the rise, progress, ter- 
mination, and consequences of the fa- 
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tal campaign of Austerlitz. M. Pelet, 
from his connexion with M. Otto, who 
was then French Minister at the Court 
of Bavaria, has been enabled to fur. 
nish us, not only with a series of ex. 
ceedingly curious original and hitherto 
unpublished letters of Bonaparte, struck 
off in all the ardour of pursuit, when 
he was preparing, or rather when he 
was in the very act of pouncing on his 
prey—the unfortunate Emperor of 
Austria, afterwards the still more un. 
fortunate father-in-law to this merci- 
less “ three-tailed bashaw !”’ 

The causes of the war are pointed 
out with singular clearness, as well as 
the address of the French Minister at 
Munich in managing the distracted 
Elector of Bavaria. In taking upon 
himself afterwards—in the genuine 
spirit of a great ufficer—to order two 
corps of the French army to march 
instantly to the scene of action, and 
without waiting for Napoleon’s sane. 
tion, albeit these forced marches were 
made across a neutral territory, M. 
Otto showed himself well worthy of 
the confidence reposed in him by his 
master. The letters of Napoleon to 
M. Otto here given are ten in num- 
ber, and are dated from the 14th of 
September to the 24th October, 1805; 
and we think the translator has judged 
well in transferring these singular do- 
cuments from the appendix to the body 
of the work. A fac-simile of one of 
these, we are glad to see, is given for 
the amusement of those who are cu- 
rious in handwritings. 

The Chapter ( XIII.) on Napoleon's 
marriage with Maria Louisa will amuse 
every class of readers, for it relates to 
all sorts of things, from those momen- 
tous negotiations by which the fate of 
empires was sealed, solemn marriages 
dissolved, and national feelings highly 
excited, to the minutest arrangements 
of a lady’s household, and the details 
of her journey regulated by imperial 
mandates. In the original these minor 
details are buried in the appendix, but 
the translator. has given tiem, as he 
would express it, ‘ a berth in the text,” 
under an impression, we suppose, that 
even these trivial matters help to throw 
light on Bonaparte’s character—a dif- 
ferent light, indeed, from what is cast 
by the more glaring incidents of this 
great adventurer’s career, but not a 
whit less true. 

In this Chapter, where indeed 
one might least have expected it, we 
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mect with a precious sample of Bona- 
parte’s brutality. After having con- 
quered the kingdom of Austria, re- 
duced the Monarch to the lowest state 
of degradation, and with the point 
of his sword having forked out for 
himself an arehduchess for a wife, 
to the grief and indignation of the 
people, he might have been content, 
we think, to have left the unhapp 

Austrians alone. Not a bit! res 
forbearance was not in his nature. 
He went on adding insult to injury, 
and, under his directions, of course, 
«the newspapers of Paris,” M. Pelet 
tells us, “ were filled with the most 
offensive articles against persons of 
the highest consideration in the Court 
of Vienna.”"—P. 154. In vain Met- 
ternich remonstrated—in vain the 
French minister (M. Otto) represent- 
ed to his Master the impolicy of press- 
ing Austria too hard. The only re- 
sult was fresh injuries and insults! 
Let those who are shocked on hearing 
Bonaparte called a tyrant, ponder well 
the following passages :— 


‘“‘ The Emperor of Austria felt still more 
deeply hurt by Napoleon’s decree of the 
6th of April, requiring every person, born 
in France, or in the countries conquered 
by France, and who were either employed 
or pensioned by Austria, instantly to re- 
turn to France, upon pain of death and 
confiscation of their property. This de- 
cree was aimed at a great number of mili- 
tary officers as well as civilians in the ser- 
vice of Austria. Some of these persons 
had quitted France before the Revolution, 
with the King’s consent, while others had 
established themselves in Austria at the 
period of the emigration. Napoleon even 
extended ‘his decree to persons born in 
Belgium, and who had entered the service 
of Austria before that country had been 
united to France, and when the Emperor 
of Austria was their legitimate sovereign ! 

“‘ The treaty of Campo Formio (17th 
October, 1797), which united Belgium to 
France, had formally guaranteed to these 
individuals the right of making their elec- 
tion between France and Austria; and they 
had chosen Austria. Nevertheless, it was 
declared that this right of choice was an- 
nulled by secret .articles in subsequent 
treaties, which gave to France the right of 
recalling those officers born in the depart- 
ments united to her. The Emperor of 
Austria was thus called upon to relinquish 
the services of many very distinguished 
men, employed not only in the army, but 
in the civil service of his country. He was 


likewise required to send back between 
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five and six thousand soldiers, born in the 
departments which had been united to 
France, and dispersed through the different 
corps of the army. 

** This decree caused a shout of indig- 
nation at Vienna. ‘ Behold !’ cried the 
inhabitants, ‘ the precious fruits of the fa- 
mily alliance ! In a time of profound peace, 
Austria is required to do that which it 
would be unreasonable to demand of her 
even in time of war. The Emperor is to 
be forced to give up his most faithful coun- 
sellors, and to dismiss a host of men whose 
services are indispensable to him. These 
persons must abandon a country which has 
become their home, and relinquish employ- 
ments which support them and their fami- 
lies, to return, against their will, to places 
in which they are strangers, and where 
they have no means of earning a liveli- 
hood! They will be reduced to the alter- 
native of dying of hunger, or of begging 
their bread from the very government 
which has brought these miseries upon 
them. Is this the manner to cherish a 
good understanding with a friendly na- 
tion ?’”—P, 155. 

This is pretty sharp work! But the 
heartless despot was not satisfied with 
recalling those persons born within the 
territory of France, he wantonly ex- 
tended his cruel mandate to those coun- 
tries which had no other connexion 
with France, than having just had the 
honour and glory of being trodden 
under foot by her troops ! 

** The severity of this decree did not 
press only on those persons who had been 
born within the limits of the French em- 
pire. The Princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine zealously followed up the ex- 
ample of their chief. A great many of the 
Austrian functionaries, both civil and mili- 
tary, had been born in Bavaria or in Wir- 
temberg; and all these were ordered to 
return.” —P. 156, 


Mean while, to the astonishment of 
all Europe (Napoleon, we presume, 
inclusive), one of our hero’s own flesh 
and blood, exhausted with the intole- 
rable weight of his kinsman’s rule, 
fairly ran rusty, and having abdicated 
his little coveted throne, took refuge 
in Austria! The letter of the ex-King 
Louis to M. Otto, the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna, which is given at page 
159, is as capital a specimen of the 
‘ get-off” as we remember to have 
seen. 

We regret exceedingly to learn that 
M. Otto’s papers, with the exception 
of a few fragments, were destroyed by 
the foreign troops who plundered his 
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country-house in 1814.—-(P.17.) Had 
it not been for this, we might have 
been let still more deeply into the se- 
cret history of those times when Bo- 
naparte ruled the Continent literally 
with a rod of iron. 

Napoleon tried in vain to make 
a good boy of his brother, the ex- 
King of Holland, who, however, re- 
sisted with the most admired perti- 
nacity all attempts to seduce him out 
of his snug quarters ; and we suppose 
Napoleon was deterred from carrying 
matters to extremities, only by some 
small remaining trace, not of shame, 
but of prudence. So he left Louis to 
the enjoyment of his “ raisin skin 
bath” at Marbourg, while he carried 
on the war elsewhere. 

We have already given some ex- 
tracts from the 15th chapter, which 
gives a hurried sketch of the fatal war 
with Russia, but we must make one 
more extract, which not only exhibits 
Napoleon in a pet, but represents him 
acting in the spirit of that childish 
humour.” 

After he had been beaten back from 
Russia, and was in some degree pom- 
melled into reason, he condescended to 
listen to the offer of Austria to act as 
mediator. He required that an Aus- 
trian ambassador should be sent to 
Paris in place of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, who was absent with the army. 
Two perfectly competent diplomatic 
characters were mentioned to him for 
this service, but few people will guess 
why he refused to receive them. Their 
names did not please him! 


‘© The Count of Bellegarde and M. Sta- 
dion were proposed for this purpose, as 
the only disposable men, in their rank, at 
least, of sufficient capacity in these difficult 
circumstances. Napoleon objected to the 
nomination of either of these statesmen, 
not only because they were both looked 
upon as enemies to France, but because 
the appointment as ambassador from Aus- 
tria of a person with the French name of 
Bellegarde, might seem rather insulting, 
after the decree which recalled every 
Frenchman from foreign service. The 
fact of M. Bellegarde having been born in 
Saxony made no difference; and at last 
M. de Vincent was named—though born 
in Lorraine !”—P. 175. 


The truth is, poor Bony was like 
a spoiled child sorely pressed by his 
doctors to take physic he abominated. 
Take it quietly he would not, and 
‘therefore force became necessary. He 
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struggled long, and cried lustily, but 
at last the dose was exhibited, as it is 
technically called, and the first part of 
Nee, Pelet’s book ends with thege 
words. 


** At length, even Austria declared her- 
self against him, and Napoleon, weakened 
by so many battles, could no longer resist 
this formidable coalition. The retreat 
from Dresden and Leipsic renewed the 
disasters of the retreat from Moscow. The 
allies passed the Rhine on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1814, and spread themselves like a 
torrent over the fair provinces of France, 
The nation, tired of war, and so long 
weighed down by absolute power, stood, 
almost without exception, inactive specta- 
tors of the struggle. Napoleon in vain 
employed his multifarous resources in the 
art of war to arrest his numerous enemies, 
In spite of all his exertions to block up the 
way which led to the capital with the frag- 
ments of his army, the allies arrived there 
before him. His throne was overturned, 
and France, occupied on every side by the 
hostile armies of Europe, expiated most 
bitterly the intoxication of twenty years of 
victory !”—P. 181. 


In Part the Second we see Napoleon 
in Council, laying down the law quite 
as imperiously as in his camp. He 
seems to have wished to derive the 
double advantages of the unity of des- 
potism, and the expansion of freedom 
—but these parts of the machinery of 
Government he in vain endeavoured 
to combine, so as to make them work 
together. He desired sincerely to ob- 
tain the opinions of the able and highly 
informed counsellors whom he assem- 
bled about him—while he reserved to 
himself the entire right of action con- 
sequent upon those opinions. He 
wished to combine all the parties in 
the nation into one, and to direct the 
energies of that one himself. But he 
did not. see that by thus destroying all 
freedom: of action in others, he not 
only removed all the responsibility 
from them to himself, but what proved 
even more baneful in practice, he took 
away from them both the will and the 
capacity to think to any good purpose 
—so that he virtually left himself 
“alone in his glory.” 

It is curious and instructive (and we 
are uncharitable enough to say, thatit 
is pleasing), to witness the difficulty 
as well as the pain which it cost this 
selfish tyrant to exercise his authority. 
Nothing, indeed, can work smoothly, 
when there is no genuine or hearty 
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assistance to be derived from the go- 
yerned by the governor, and where 
every thing has to be ordered. And 
it is especially curious to observe the 
shallow artifices by which he endea- 
yours to disguise his tyranny, even 
from himself, by affecting to shift the 
immediate > eration of his acts unto 
other hands, as if the transference of 
the dagger to the clutch of the assassin 
could transfer likewise the guilt of the 
crime from the principal to the instru- 
ment ! 

‘< ¢T grieve daily,’ says the Emperor, 
‘over the numerous arbitrary acts which 
I am now obliged to perform, but which 
would come much more appropriately 
(plus convenablement) from the tribunal I 
have been speaking of. I am made to 
sign, in the dark, all sorts of decisions de- 
liberated upon in the Council of State up- 
on disputed matters, so that Iam merely 
a cat’s-paw on these occasions! (Je ne 
suis pour cela qu’un griffe.) Yet I have 
no mind,’ he adds, ‘ that such power 
shall be possessed by my successors, be- 
cause they might either abuse it themselves, 
or allow others to do so.’”—P, 228. 

It never appears to have entered his 
head to suppose that any one would 
suspect Aim of abusing these powers. 
All he complains of is the inconve- 
nience. 

*‘ His invariable system,” says M. 
Pelet, ** was to contract as much as 
possible the functions of the legislative 
body, and to regulate by his own de- 
crees a multitude of things which till 
then had been left to the. legislature. 
The Zribunat could not denounce his 
infractions of the constitution, because 
it no longer existed ; the Conservative 
senate preserved nothing ; the legis- 
lative body dared not murmur; and 
the tribunals obeyed.” —P. 183, 

Bonaparte justified all, this by strange 
sort of argument, which, coming from 
such a quarter, would at once surprise 
and delight the heart of our present 
rulers. 

‘¢ ¢There does not exist in the world,’ 
said he, on the 9th of January, 1808, ‘ a 
single constitution which is acted up to. 
Every thing is in a state of change. The 
government of England, for example, has 
fallen into the hands of forty or fifty great 
families, who found no difficulty in giving 
the law to the House of Brunswick, who 
were strangers_in the land; but that can- 
not last.’ ”»—P. 104. 


‘¢ How wise and prophetical!” ex- 


claim our Radical Reformers. 


~~ 
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be mare however, is not more 
complimentary to his own country 
than to ours. He thus proceeds :— , 


‘* In France, things are not a whit more 
firmly established. A corporal might take 
possession of the Government at the mo- 
ment of any crisis, for the Constitution 
does not give the Government power 
enough ; and whenever the Government 
is feeble, the army are’ the masters.” 


It is now the Conservative’s turn to 
shout—“ How wise and prophetical !” 

The following dicta we fear will 
please neither party. 


“ It ought not, therefore, to be in the- 
power of the legislature to check the march 
of Government by stopping the supplies. 
The taxes, accordingly, when once fixed, 
ought to be collected by simple decrees, 
for it is absurd to. suppose that in the in- 
terval between the sessions there shall not 
exist an authority to promulgate such laws 
as the circumstances of the period may re- 
quire.” —P. 184. 


There is good sense in the remarks 
he makes on newly constituted states : 


‘* We must take care,” said he, ‘ not 
to tie up the hands. of a new government 
by laws too much in detail; for constitu- 
tions are the work of time, and too wide 
a way for improvements can never be left 
open. (On ne saurait laisser une trop 
large voie aux améliorations.)—P. 105. 


The following observations on the 
fittest method of bringing a refractory 
senate to their senses must, we think, 
have furnished our precious Reform- 
ers with the brilliant idea of swamp- 
ing the House of Lords ! 


‘¢ The senate,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ which 
was too feebly constituted in principle, and 
required improvement, [have duly strength- 
ened. If ever I shall have any reason to 
dread the power of this body, I have no- 
thing to do but throw in half a hundred 
young counsellors of state! (Il me suffirait 
d’y jeter une cinquantaine de jeunes con- 
selliers d’état.) Far, however, from their 
becoming formidable, the senate in a few 
years will bé merely an assembly of old 
gentlemen, upwards of eighty years of age! 
As for the other bodies in the state, none 
of them have adequate consistence—not 
one of them offer any guarantee against the 
nation becoming theprey of a colonel com- 
manding four thousand men. In fact, the 
only institutions which afford,any guarantee 
at this moment.are the senate and electoral 
colleges.” —P. 186, 


All he allowed his legislature (as he 
ealled it) to attend to was the details 
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of taxation, and to the formation of 
general laws for the administration of 
civil affairs. 

** A single session of a month or six 
weeks, once a-year, is quite enough for 
these purposes. Every thing relating to 
executive business, public security, or po- 
lice, is out of their beat; and so are 
politics, both internal and external. In- 
deed, the long residence of the deputies in 
the country unfits them for these matters.” 
—P. 187. 

** So long,” he continues, ‘‘ as the le- 
gislature object to laws merely local, I 
shall let them pursue their own way; but 
if there should grow up amongst them such 
an opposition, as might become strong 
enough to clog the movements of govern- 
ment, I shall have recourse to the senate 
to prorogue them; or change them; or 
dissolve them; and, in case of need, I 
shall appeal to the nation, which is behind 
all these. Various opinions will be ex- 
pressed on this head, but I care not. 
Tom-foolery (Ja badauderie) is the charac- 
teristic of the nation ever since the days 
of the Gauls!” * 

We shall close our extracts from 
this part of the work, with the follow- 
ing delicious piece of undisguised Ma- 
chiavelism, which displays at once 
Bonaparte’s impatience of any kind 
of control, and his utter ignorance of 
the true spirit of a legislative body— 
the very essence of which is a strong 
‘sense of independence. 


“© As far as the good of the nation is 
concerned, the legislative body cannot be 
rendered too tractable ; (On ne saurait, 
pour le bien d'une nation, rendre le corps 
législatif trop maniable); because, if it 
should be strong enough to inspire any 
wish to govern, it would in the end either 
destroy the government, or be itself des- 
troyed.”—P. 189. 


As to Bonaparte’s religion, few per- 
sons, we presume, will have many 
doubts ; but it is nevertheless not a 
little curious to hear his declaration of 
faith,” of which the insolent levity is on 
a par with the doctrine— 


‘* For my part, it is not the mystery of 
the incarnation which I discover in reli- 
gion, but the mystery of social order, 
which associates with heaven that idea of 
equality which prevents the rich from being 
destroyed by the poor. Religion is indeed 
a kind of vaccine innoculation, which, by 
satisfying our natural love for the marve!l- 
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lous, keeps us out of the hands of charla- 
tans and conjurors. The priests are bet. 
ter than the Cagliostros, the Kants, and 
all the visionaries of Germany.” —P, 258, 


He knew right well—nobody better 
—how to turn what he chose to call 
fanaticism to account—not to the ac. 
count of religion indeed, nor of morals, 
nor of any similar commonplace and 
vulgar uses, but to the extension of his 
own power, and the furtherance of his 
own ambitious objects. We believe 
it will be allowed by all parties that a 
more single-hearted set of men, gene- 
rally speaking, does not exist in the 
world than the missionaries—yet, see 
to what base purposes Bonaparte seeks 
to turn the sacred character of these 
devoted servants of their Maker !— 


‘It is my wish,” observed he, “ to 
re-establish the institution for foreign mis- 
sions, for the religious missionaries may 
prove very useful to me in Asia, Africa, 
and America, as I shall make them 
reconnoitre all the countries they visit. 
The sanctity of their dress will not only 
protect them, but serve to conceal their 
political and commercial investigations, 
We all know of what great use as diplo- 
matic spies the ‘ Lazaristes ’ of the foreign 
missions were in China, Japan, and all 
over Asia,—even in Africa and Syria 
there were some. They donot cost much 
money, they are respected by the barba- 
rians—and, as they have no official cha- 
racter, they can never commit the inter- 
ests of government nor compromise its 
dignity. The religious zeal which ani- 
mates a missionary will not only make 
him undertake expeditions, but carry him 
through trials which a mere civil agent 
would never dream of, or would sink un- 
der were he to attempt them. 

‘* The missionaries, accordingly, may 
help to advance my views of colonizing 
Egypt arrd the coasts of Africa. I foresee 
that France must relinquish her maritime 
colonies. Those on the other side of the 
Atlantic, before fifty years elapse, must 
belong to the United States; and, indeed, 
it was this consideration which led to the 
cession of Louisiana. We must therefore 
manage as well as we can to get up simi- 
lar establishments in other parts of the 
world.” P, 243. 

The mixture of levity, profound ob- 
servation, and overweening political 
arrogance in the concluding sentences 
of the 19th Chapter, is every way cha- 
racteristic of the man— 





* We think this word means rather silliness, or frivolity, than tom-foolery. 
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‘¢ ¢ Paradise,” said Napoleon, ‘ is the 


-eentral point towards which the souls of 


all mankind are travelling, only they fol- 
low different roads—each sect has a way 
of its own.’ 

** On another occasion he said, ‘ Athe- 
ism, and not Fanaticism, is the evil to be 
dreaded inthese days. I have nothing to 
fear from the priests, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic ; I am the head of the Pro- 
testant ministers, because I nominate 
them; and as I was consecrated by the 
Pope, I may well consider myself as chief 
of the Catholics.’”—P. 245. 

Napoleon’s notions on the adminis- 
tration of justice are wise enough in 
those cases where it did not bear on 
his own authority, which, of course, 
was paramount to every thing with 
him. In 1804 he had the prisons of 
Paris thoroughly examined and put to 
rights; but in 1809 he felt anxious 
to establish state prisons for his own 
particular use, and he submitted his 
ideas to the Council of State, who, as 
usual, at once agreed to his wishes— 
but even he was startled with their 
“ alacrity in sinking” under his des- 
potism. 

** Napoleon complained that a project 
so much calculated to startle the public, 
should be brought forward in terms so 
brief, and without any preamble. 

‘** There ought to be a couple of pages 
of guarded reasoning, well seasoned with 
liberal ideas, for we are now coming back 
for the first time to state prisons, which 
is a measure of such delicacy, that every 
word ought to be carefully balanced. The 
power which it vests in the minister to 
keep persons in confinement, without 
bringing them to trial, is so likely to alarm 
the citizens, that I wish to afford them 
some guarantee against abuses of this 
power. For example, the decision of the 
Privy Council may be transmitted to the 
Attorney-General, and this officer should 
be required to visit the prisoners once a- 
year.’ "—P. 218. 

He seems to fancy—and probably 
with reason, that Ais countrymen 
would consider an annual visit of the 
Attorney-General to the prisons, 
quite as good a guarantee for the 
liberty of the subject, as we consider 
the habeas corpus in England. He 
expressed himself most anxious to 
establislt circuit judges (des juges am- 
bulants ), and nothing can be sounder 
than his reasonings on this subject— 
but still we detect, that while the in- 
terests of the public are on his lips, 
only the interests of his throne are in 
his head. 
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‘* ¢ The circuit judges (des juges ambu- 
lants), who hold the assizes, may be ren- 
dered more useful instruments in the 
hands of government than fixed judges can 
be. Can it be said that there is any go- 
vernment at all in France, when we see 
justice administered in the midst of a mob 
of attornies and advocates, who lead the 
public opinion, and by that means intimi- 
date both judges and witnesses ? We have 
had various remarkable examples of this 
sort of influence lately.’ ” 
(This remark refers to the trials of 
Moreau, Pichegru, Georges, and 
others. ) 

** * Do not we see,’ continued he, ‘ the 
judges even in the Court of Cassation, 
dining with the lawyers, and falling into 
intimacies with them quite destructive of 
that respect which is so essential to the 
moral influence of a judge? A circuit 
judge (un préteur ambulant), on coming 
to any place where the assizes were to be 
held, would not be so readily influenced, 
still less intimidated. A small apartment 
should be provided for him in the Court 
House ; and he should not be allowed to 
reside any where else, or to go out to 
dinner with any one. 

‘* ¢ The great judicial functionaries are 
now so much scattered, that I have no 
means of becoming acquainted with the 
criminal judges, for instance, of Provence 
or Languedoc, nor can they become ac- 
quainted any better with me; and the 
consequence is, that I possess very little 
authority over them. If, however, I had 
thirty pretors, or judges of criminal jus- 
tice at Paris, I should soon become well 
acquainted with them, and be enabled to 
send them to this place or to that, accord- 
ing to their character, or the exigency of 
circumstances.’ ”"—P, 224. 

Although he is against corporal pun- 
ishment generally, in his fleets and 
armies, except, he says, “ in actual 
service, and in presence of an enemy,” 
(p. 231), he considers that such sharp 
discipline may be usefully applied in 
civil cases; and he entertains the 
Council with the story of an Italian 
village, the inhabitants of which 
having proved faithless, as he calls it, 
to him, and declared for his enemies, 
he thus turns them over to the tender 
mercies of his gen-d armerie ! 

** ©] degraded the inhabitants by ta- 
king from them the title of Italian citizens, 
and had their disgrace engraved on a 
marble slab placed at the gate of the 
town. An officer of the gen-d’armerie was 
then put in command, with orders that 
when any of the inhabitants incurred the 
penalty of imprisonment, that punishment . 
should be commuted for a certain number 
2M 
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of stripes, after the manner of their friends 
the Austrians! And I had reason to 
know that the effects of this measure were 
most useful.”””—P. 231. 

His thoughts at bottom ran always 
on war. Even in a discussion on fu- 
nerals he cannot resist a military allu- 
sion. * I find,” said he, “ on read- 
ing the report of the number of burials 
in Paris, that, on an average, fourteen 
thousand persons die annually. This 
is a pretty battle indeed! (C'est une 
belle bataille!)” It is curious to hear 
Napoleon speak of that fearful mea- 
sure to which he owed all his strength, 
and perhaps, essentially, that weakness 
which enabled his enemies to crush 
him at last. ‘ The law of the con- 
scription,” said he, “ is of all laws 
the most frightful and detestable for 
individual families ; but it ensures the 
security of the state at large.”— 
P, 262. 

The chapter on the finances and 
taxes is most instructive—but we must 
skip it too for want of room. He 
dwells on the absolute necessity of 
keeping up a vast army in France. 
The following morsel of balderdash is 
so very characteristic, that, as we read 
it, we almost fancy we hear the Em- 
peror speaking :— 

‘**¢ The condition of the great European 
family of nations is not such as may be con- 
sidered best for the happiness of mankind ; 
but the western portion of it is under the 
necessity of accommodating itself to the ex- 
igting order of things. The Roman empire, 
under Augustus, had not one quarter so 
many soldiers as France.is obliged to main- 
tain, My wish is to secure the good of my 
people, and I shall not allow myself to be 
checked in that course by the murmurs of 
the tax-payers. I exist for posterity ; and as 
it is necessary for France that immense 
sums should be raised, they shall be levied 
accordingly. But my object in these mea- 
sures is to lay a foundation for the resources 
of my successors, so secure, that it may 
serve them, instead of the extraordinary 
ways and means which I have devised for 
myself.’ "—P. 270. 


The short chapter on the liberty of 
the press is amusing enough, and we 
once more see the mighty monarch 
driven into a fury by the insults lavish- 
ed upon him by the English papers, or, 
as our author expresses it, like the lion 
in the fable stung to madness by a 
swarm of gnats. Owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he held 
the government during the busy period 
known by the name of the “ Hundred 
Days,’’ he was obliged to submit to,the 
liberty of the press. . “ But,” says M. 


Pelet, “ Napoleon existing in France 
at the same time with a free press,, 
could be compared to nothing but Gul- 
liver in Lilliput, bound down by a mul. 
titude of petty cords, which rendered 
it impossible to move hand or foot.”— 
P. 309. 

In the chapter on the Communes 
or Townships, we find him appropria- 
ting, by his never-failing resource, a 
decree, a large portion of the munici- 
pal revenues of the provinces; and 
when this exaction was londly com- 
plained of, on the score that no tax 
could be levied without a law to that ef- 
fect, he turned round, and said with the 
cruel mockery of a despot, “ You are 
very right—this is not a tax at all—it 
is merely an impost established by a 
decree !’’—* To use such an argument 
as this,’ observes M. Pelet, “ a man 
must not only be the master, but the 
absolute master of those he addresses.” 
—P. 311. 

From the contemplation of this tissue 
of tyranny and selfishness, we come 
with a feeling of relief to the considera. 
tion of such light matters as the theatres 
of Paris, on which Napoleon condescends 
to legislate with all imaginable solem- 
nity. The opera was manifestly his 
favourite house; and, considering his 
Italian descent, this was not surprising. 
“The opera,” exclaims he, ‘is the 
very soul of Paris, as Paris is the soul 
of France! It costs the Government 
eight hundred thousand francs (or about 
thirty-two thousand pounds sterling) 
annually, but it is an establishment 
which flatters the national vanity, and 
must be kept up. This can easily be 
accomplished without laying on any 
new tax; for we have only to protect 
the opera by giving it certain privileges 
at the expense of the other theatres.” 
—P. 325. 

In the midst of his minute and med- 
dling sort of legislation for the theatres 
he seems to have been struck with the 
ignoble and even mischievous nature of 
his interference. At least so we inter- 
pret the following remarkable observa- 
tions — 

*** At the same time, we must take care 
in our decree about these matters to leave 
most of the details quite loose and vague, 
dwelling rather upon principles, so as: to 
give as much latitude as possible to the 
citizens themselves. It is any thing but a 
kindness to show too much solicitude about 
them, for nothing is more tyrannical than a 
government which affeets to be paternal.’ 
(il n’y arien de si tyrannique qu’un gou- 
vernement qui pretend étre paterneh” )— 


P, 326. 
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We wonder whether or not he had 
his father-in-law’s government in his 
eye when he made this remark? Cer- 
tain we are that the application is most 
exact, as we think might readily be 
shown, had we time and space to di- 
gress upon Austria, 7 
After having regulated the numbers 
and specific duties of the theatres of 
Paris, he proceeds to decide how many 


shall be allowed to each of the great. 


towns of the empire; and then, again 
adverting to Paris, and the choppings 
and changes he had made in the play- 
houses there, he says, justly enough— 
“*T do not conceive the government can 
fairly be requited to pay any thing in the 
shape of indemnity for the theatres, which 
are to be suppressed or shifted from one 
place to another. It is quite enough, I 
think, to have twelve hundred thousand franes 
(L.50,000 sterling) to pay annually for 
the support of -the stage! It shall not be 
said that I spend the people’s money on 
mountebanks (pour des histrions). A 
decree will be sufficient to effect all these 
changes,’ ”—P. 327. 
This curious book winds up with 
a remarkable chapter on the laws 
relating to the gambling-houses of Pa- 
ris; and we lament to observe how in- 
effectual all sorts and kinds of legisla- 
tive interference has proved to mitigate 
the dreadful rage for play which satu- 
rates that capital. We most sincerely 
rejoice, however, to learn that the go- 
vernment of France has at length res 
solved to shake off the intolerable dis. 
grace of deriving a revenue from the 
proceeds of these horrid sinks of ini- 
guity, even though, as we too much 
ear, all the efforts of the Legislature, 
however cordially backed by the exe- 
cutive, will be unavailing in the task of 
essentially suppressing the gaming-tables 
of Paris. The following is the last of 
the numerous notes which M. Pelet 
has contributed to this translation :— 
** A law was’ passed Jast year (1836) to 
put down the gambling-houses of Paris—to 
take effect from the Ist of January, 1838. 
The person who farmed the gambling-houses 
paid six millions francs (L.240,000) annu- 
ally to the Government; which portion of the 
revenue has of course been given up, P.” 
We close our extracts with a short 
sentence, which forcibly shows—what, 
indeed, the whole volume shows—the 
withering effects of despotism, which, 
when long exercised, is sure to destroy 
that self acting elasticity of action which 
forms the vital principle in the institu- 
tions of a free country, but which (ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the single case of mi- 
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litary enthusiasm) cannot coexist with 
arbitrary power. 

‘*On every fresh occasion,’ sighed the 
harassed Emperor, ‘or when any thing is 
to be done, I am constantly told that the 
judges and the courts require to be stirred 
up by me. Now, surely, the machinery of 
public justice ought to go on of itself, even 
when the Government is asleep!’”—P. 332. 


And so it will, when people are left to 
exert their energies in the generous 
spirit of freedom—never when all their 
thoughts and actions are regulated by 
the absolute will of one man. 

- It will strike every one, we imagine, 
on reading this book, that, while there 
has seldom existed an individual who . 
enjoyed such extensive opportunities 
of doing good as Bonaparte, so no one; 
probably, ever wasted more completely, 
on the uses of selfishness, those prodi- 
gious means which fortune had placed 
in his hands. M. Pelet is evidently 
of this opinion, as the following ex- 
tract will show :— 

‘© At the period when Napoleon came to 
the possession of power, he found himself 
placed in the most favourable circumstances 
possible to establish the union of freedom 
with the monarchical authority. France, in 
fact, dreaded nothing so much as anarchy, 
and would have been contented with a very 
reasonable allowance of freedom. But, un- 
fortunately, that is always the predicament 
in which despotism is the most tempted to 
establish itself. Napoleon, accordingly, did 
establish a despotism; and, in the dread of 
having to combat republican tendencies at 
home, he carried abroad all the active spirits 
of the nation, and precipitated himself into- 
a series of wars and conquests, which could 
have no other end but a fatal catastrophe. 
Even he himself was possessed with the no- 
tion that he could found nothing permanent. 
In full council he exclaimed one day— 

‘* ¢ All this will last as long as I hold out, 
but when Iam gone, my son may call him- 
self a lucky fellow if he has a couple of 
thousands a-year!’”—P. 17. 


We bear Napoleon no ill-will, Hea- 
ven knows; and as we have here exte= 
nuated nothing, so we have set down 
nought in malice. But we certainly do 
feel rather anxious to show that the 
admiration which is still heedlessly la- 
vished by some people on this great 
adventurer is altogether inconsistent 
with those feelings which an honest in- 
spection of the truth, as it comes to us 
authenticated by the most unexcep- 
tionable authorities, ought to inspire in 
the mind of every well-wisher to the 
cause of virtue, genuine freedom, and 
practical good government, 
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Wuiue John was shaking hands in 
this fashion with Arthur and Bobby, 
and blessing his stars that he had rid 
the house of Sheepface and his bre- 
thren, I leave you to guess what wry 
faces these gentry were making as 
they marched down the avenue and 
out of the gate, casting many a long- 
ing eye at the buttery as they past, 
and thinking how long it might be be- 
fore they clapt their legs under John’s 
wainscot again. When the gate was 
fairly shut behind them, and they had 
got out into the village-green, the vil- 
lagers came flocking about them, won- 
dering what brought them there in a 
body, and why they looked so wo- 
begone and discomfited. Whereupon 
Sheepface, observing Obadiah, the dis- 
senting minister, Dan, and Tipperary, 
and Radical Dick, and many of his 
friends among the crowd, got straight- 
way into a dung-cart, and began to 
harangue them upon the cruel way 
in which they had been treated.— 
«*’T wasn't,” he said, “that John 
hadn’t a right to dismiss his servants, 
as any other squire might; but to 
turn them out of doors between terms, 
and without even a month’s warning, 
was a niggardly shame, and what had 
never happened before in the Bull fa- 
mily, even in the time of John’s father, 
who was pretty peremptory and short- 
winded in his dealings with his ser- 
vants. And then not a farthing of 
board-wages allowed them while they 
were seeking another place! Why, 
at this rate, who would take service ? 
For his part, he cared not a brass far- 
thing for the place; he had always 
had more kicks than halfpence in it, 
God knows! and more dirty work to 
do than he could well manage. It 
was the bad example he thought of. 
Besides that, he pitied poor Johnny, 
who had a young wife and a large fa- 
mily to provide for, and who was real- 
ly not fit for hard work at his years. 
So he trusted they would make John 
feel his mistake, by never giving the 
new bookkeeper a moment's rest ; and 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
Part II. 
Cuarrter I, 


OF THE FIGHT ABOUT THE ARM-CHAIR IN THE SERVANTS HALL, 


if he dismissed the present servants, 
as he was likely to do, then to fill the 
house with a set worse than the first, 
who were to do nothing but thwart 
him in every manner of way—to answer 
him at cross-purposes—when he asked 
for one thing to hand him another— 
if he called for an English beef-steak, 
for instance, to set before him an Irish 
stew, which he detested—if he wished 
to comfort his heart with a drop of 
Bishop, to fill the tankard, as if by 
mistake, with Dublin porter; and in 
short, by fair means or foul, to make 
the house too hot for him, so as to 
make him throw up his place of his 
own accord. Some good-natured 
bumpkins among the crowd thought 
this rather hard dealing, and proposed 
giving the new comer a fair trial, for 
they had never found any great dif- 
ference, so far as they were concerned, 
whether Arthur, Gaffer Gray, or 
Sheepface had the books, and they 
thought it likely they would be just as 
well off under Bobby as any other. 
But no sooner was this spoken of than 
Dan threw his shillelah with a flourish 
into the air, and Radical Dick and 
Tipperary bellowed out that that was 
all gammon; while Obadiah, with a 
pious snuffle, observed, that the safe 
course would be that which was usually 
followed at Jedburgh, to hang him 
first, and try him afterwards. So right 
or wrong, they determined to have 
him out. 

Though Bobby had taken the books 
at poor John’s request—seeing him in 
such a quandary with his former stew- 
ard, he saw very well that things were 
not likely to move on smoothly, and 
indeed had all along great doubts 
whether he would be able to keep his 
place till next term. However, he 
determined to put the best face upon 
the matter he could, and set to work 
as boldly as if he had taken a lease of 
the situation for life. The first thing 
he did was to send the former servants 
about their business, for being all hand 
and glove with the last steward, and a 
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damned unruly set besides, there was 
no chance of peace and quietness while 
they remained there. ‘The worst of it 
was, that though John could dismiss 
the old servants when he pleased, he 
could not fill their places at his plea- 
sure ; for by old custom the tenantry 
themselves chose the under servants, 
and very jealous they were, if they 
thought John or the upper servants 
had a word to say in the matter. So 
on this occasion, though a good many 
honest fellows, chiefly from the coun- 
try, were sent up in place of the dis- 
carded servants, yet a consumed num- 
ber of the old tag+rag-and-bobtail 
found their way back into the house, 
more desperate and devilishly inclined 
than ever; so that though Bobby knew 
that he had now a large and stout party 
in the hall at his back; he really could 
not foresee what the result might be 
in case of a scuffle. 

It was not long before he had oc- 
casion to find that, if he had calculated 
on getting the upperhand in the ser- 
vant’s hall, he had reckoned without 
his host. ’T'was a very simple matter 
indeed :—only who should sit in the 
old arm-chair at the head of the table 
—but it showed all the more plainly 
which way the wind sat, and what he 
had to expect when he came to closer 
quarters. You must have seen alrea- 
dy that there were a great many odd 
fashions in this old rambling manor- 
house of John’s; the meaning of 
which it was very difficult for one not 
acquainted with the ways of the family 
to make out, and in particular, from 
the prodigious number of servants and 
hangers-on about the hall (not always 
the best mannered people in the 
world, and particularly since Dick’s 
companions had got a footing in the 
house), John had been obliged to try 
all ways to keep up any thing like 
decent behaviour among them when 
they all met at commons in the hall. 
One device which he fell upon for this 
purpose, and which, whimsical as it 
seemed, answered the end better than 
might have been expected, was this: 
that none of theservants should call each 
other by their own names, but always 
by the name of the parish they came 
from, accompanied by some long cere- 
monious circumbendibus, in the most 
polite terms, so that whether you were 
asking a friend to take a glass of ale 
with you, or telling another that he 
lied like Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, it 
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was all done in the same compliment- 
ary strain. The stable-boy was * the 
honourable the hostler from Hogs 
Norton”—a sheriff’s officer would be 
addressed as ‘ the learned bumbailiff 
from the Tower Hamlets” —a dis- 
charged soldier as “ the gallant Chel- 
sea pensioner with the wooden leg.” 
If any one uttered a downright false- 
hood, though the whole hall knew it 
to be a bouncer, all that was allowed 
to be said was, that the gentleman la- 
boured under a misconception. If any 
person blustered and challenged ano- - 
ther to a bout at fistycuffs, which, as 
the thing was attended with no risk, 
happened every now and then, both 
were bound over on the spot to keep 
the peace, or sit in the stocks, to cool 
their courage if they could not find a 
friend to bail them. Another curious 
fashion was this, that after calling a 
man all manner of names, you had 
only to say in the end that you meant 
nothing personal; and that although 
in his capacity as a servant of John’s, 
you spit upon him and despised him 
as an unredeemable and despicable 
varlet, yet that in private life you be- 
lieved him to be every thing that was 
amiable and respectable ; whereupon 
he would make you a low bow, and 
say that he was proud of having made 
your acquaintance. 

Now, as there had grown up by 
degrees so many of these strange 
usages in John’s house, and the ser- 
vants were constantly changing, they 
had found it convenient for a good” 
many years past to have an old ser- 
vant, who had been long in the house, 
and was acquainted with its ways, to 
take the arm-chair at the top of the 
table, so as to interfere and call out 
order when he saw any of them pour- 
ing their liquor into their neighbour’s 
pocket, rapping out an oath, crowing 
like cocks, or otherwise interrupt- 
ing the harmony of the evening. 
He was a nice old gentleman, in a 
Welsh wig, with a voice like the 
thorough bass of an organ, and so 
civil and polite to every body that 
he generally went by the nickname of 
Manners. He had now sat at the head 
of the table many a long year ; even 
when John changed his bookkeeper, 
Manners kept his place, for Allsop and 
Johnny both squeezed him into the 
chair as he was making some excuses, 
and said his equal was not to be found 
far and near through the country 





sy not hit for hard work at his years. 
So he trusted they would make John 
feel his mistake, by never giving the 
new bookkeeper a moment’s rest ; and 


the situation for ilte. ine HPrst this 
he did was to send the former servants 
about their business, for being all hand 
and glove with the last steward, and a 
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round. And so, up to this day, there 
he had sat with a good-humoured 
smile upon his face, yawning a little, 
no doubt, occasionally, but listening 
to all the prosing that went on in the 
hall ; having a good word for every 
body, and now and then bawling out 
order in a tone that made offenders, 
particularly if they were new comers, 
quake with fear. 

But now it seems Johnny and his 
friends determining to spite Bobby, 
whom they knew to be a friend of 
Manners, resolved he should quit his 
old seat. They could not deny, what 
indeed they had sworn to before, that 
no man knew the ways of John’s house 
like him, or could have been more civil 
and obliging in his way. But they 
spread about a story (a lie, by the 
way), that somehow or other, they 
could not tell how, he had had a hand 
in advising John to send them adrift 
and take his old servants back. “ Be- 
sides,’ said Hum, “though he be 
civil enough, he has a knack of turn- 
ing up his eyes to the ceiling as if 
taking a lunar observation, when he 
does not wish to look at one ; and more 
than once when I have been proposing 
a toast, he has pretended to hear a 
noise behind, and began bawling out 


order at such a rate, that all I say goes- 


for nothing.” All these stories, though 
confounded lies, did poor Manners no 
little damage. So finding that he was 
likely to be backed by a majority of 
the servants, Johnny determined to 
turn him out of the chair by main 
force, and to put in the Scotch fac- 
tor who had ah the chequers on 
North Farm, for whom he had long 
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been looking for some snug easy post 
of this kind. On the other hand Bob. 
by, though he knew very well that 
sooner or later he was likely to come 
to blows with Johnny and his party, 
never dreamt, after the way they had 
talked of Manners before, that the 
would begin by turning him qut of his 
old seat by the chimney corner, to 
which he had been so long accustom. 
ed ; so that on the afternoon when the 
new servants arrived, down he came, 
expecting no disturbance. Just as the 
dinner bell rang, Manners was step. 
ping up in his usual way to the arm. 
chair, thinking no harm, when all at 
once a damnable rush was made from 
behind, chiefly by Dan and Tipperary, 
and he was sent heels over head upon 
the floor, calling out order the whole 
time ; when, after some time, he made 
his way from under the table, and got 
up, he found that he had lost his wig ; 
so, in considerable confusion, he tried 
to maké his way towards the arm. 
chair, but, on reaching it, what should 
he see but the Scotchman squatted in 
the seat, attired in the very wig which 
had been pulled off his head, with an 
infernal grin upon his countenance, 
calling out order in a tone as like his 
own as possible, and with as much 
coolness as if he had been sitting there 
for years. Poor Manners was so dis. 
comfited by this apparition, that he 
left the room forthwith, never to enter 
it again; for John, hearing how he 
had been used, and thinking him very 
much of a gentleman, sent for him im. 
mediately, and gave him a place at 
once among the upper servants, 


Cuaprer II, 


HOW BOBBY GAVE UP HIS PLACE WHEN PATRICK’S BILL WAS PROTESTED, 


Ir was plain to Bobby, from this 
bad beginning, that he would have but 
a dog’s life of it while he continued 
steward ; for though the greater part 
of the tenantry on John’s own estate 
were with him, a pestilent majority of 
those from North Farm, and almost 
every mother’s son from Westacres 
beyond the pond, headed by Dan, were 
against him. Dan, who, you will re- 
collect, had got into the house at first 
as a scullion, had now, from one thing 
to another, become a very devil incar- 
nate for pride and insolence, and. was 


a thorn in the side of every one who 
had any thing to do with him. He 
was generally seen marching about the 
grounds at the head of about fifty 
blackguards, whom he called his Tail; 
and whom he had taught to imitate 
every thing he said and did, so that 
he had but to flourish his cudgel, and 
up went all their shillelahs in the air 
as if they had been moved by steam. 
Johnny had no liking to him—indeed 
I know not who had—and Dan had as 
little liking to Aim ; but as Dan knew 
yery well that he had no ¢hatice of 
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post gaining his ends except by keeping 
Sob. Bobby out, he was readyto lend ahelp- other people who had something to 
that ing hand tokeepJohnnyinwheneverhe say in the matter, and that he was a 
ome felt himself at a nonplus. If Johnny loser by the concern. Being as deep 
rty, whistled for assistance, down Dan as the devil, there was no finding him 
had would come with his posse comitatus out; so that on one occasion, when 
hey at his back, and by main force clap a_ one of the servants charged him with 
* his gag into the servants’ mouths. You having pocketed a five-pound note, 
to may suppose all this time he did not on pretext of procuring a situation for 
om- seruple to let Johnny and his friends a sheriff’s officer, named Raffle, and 
the know that he had them at his merey ; got John to enquire into the matter, 
me, he made no bones of telling them he Dan so mystified the matter, by cross 
the could show them the door any day he entries in his books, bills, accounts 
tep- pleased, and would do so the mo- for drink-money, and so forth, that 
rm. ment they became restive; and that, they could not trace what had be- 
l at some day or other, he was deter- come of the five-pound note, and his 
rom mined to dock the entail of the accuser was only laughed at, and 
ary, west-country estate, and set up as called foolhardy for his pains. 
pon squire for himself; nay, it was even Now Dan, as you well know, was 
ole said that he had administered more a close ally of the old upsetting 
ade than one good kicking to Johnny in Priest Peter, and had long hated 
got private, which I believe, as he was Patrick Martin’s brother; all the 
ig ; seen to walk about very uneasily, and more so that his schemes for robbing 
ried wince a good deal for some days after the rectory had been knocked on the 
rm. one of these oceasions. In order to head by the upper servants, after the 
yuld keep up this gang, which could not be sham-fight between him and Allsop. 
l in done but at some expense, Dan resort- Though he had been disappointed at 
lich ed to various schemes. Sometimes the time in this knavery, he had al- 
an he would place his hat by the side of ways cast a sheep’s eye in that direc- 
nce, the high road near the park-gate, with tion, and never doubted but that 
his a skull-and-cross-bones above it, and some day or other he would be 
uch sitting down beside it, with a blunder- able to lay hands on the church 
1ere buss“in his hand, and a bland smile plate, in which Peter and he were to 
dis. upon his countenance, he would ex- go snacks if he succeeded. In the 
he claim, ** Good friends! sweet friends! meantime he contrived, by the aid of 
nter some charity for the love of God and his gang, to make Patrick’s life a bur- 
he all the saints!’ Jf he saw the passen- den to him. He could scarcely stir 
ery ger hesitating or buttoning up his beyond the parsonage door without 
im. breeches-pocket, he would add, “ No fear of his life—his poultry were 
» at compulsion in the world! This is li- stolen, not a parishioner dared to pay 
berty-hall—every man is free to con- him tithe—if he distrained their cattle 
tribute or not as he likes—only, my nobody would buy them—troops of 
dear sir, make your will presently, for drunken wretches would come dancing 
I’ve a strong notion you'll never reach round his house of an evening with 
home alive—and no mistake!’? And, cudgels in their hands, singing “ Meet 
to be sure, if you glanced your eye me by moonlight alone’’—in short, 
along the bushes, there you would he was dying by inches of terror and 
catch a sight of a dozen ruffians lurk- starvation. Some small allowance, as 
vho ing in readiness to slit your weasand I said, had been doled out to him for 
He if you passed without dropping aten- a time from John’s buttery, but "twas 
the penny into the hat: and so folks were plain this could not go on much 
ifty glad to save their throats atthe expense longer, and that something must be 
‘ail, of their pockets. Anotherplanwhichhe done—as every body was agreed that 
tate had for raising the wind was that of the parishioners should not continue 
‘hat selling places in John’s household. to pay tithe in kind, and that Patrick 
and He set up a sort of register-office for must not be suffered to starve—to 
ait servants, and undertook to procure give poor Patrick something in lieu of 
nth, any man, who would put a guinea or them. This Dan well knew would 
eed two into his hand, a place in the fa- be brought upon the carpet forthwith, 
las mily on the shortest notice. How and so he determined to be before- 
ow much he pocketed in this way it is hand with Bobby. And the plan which 
of ‘impossible to say, for he pretended he and Johnny fell upon was this: 





that all the money he got went to pay 
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Poor Patrick in his distress had 
drawn a bill upon Bobby, as John’s 
book-keeper, in part payment of his 
arrears, which he sent to him with 
a lamentable epistle, saying he hoped 
he would accept it, for he had not a 
farthing in the world, and must go to 
prison forthwith, unless it was duly ho- 
noured. Nosoonerdid Danand Johnny 
learn that the bill was in Bobby’s 
hands for acceptance, than down they 
hurried to the servant’s hall,—assured 
them that though Patrick was ill 
enough off at present, yet that some 
forty years after there was a chance 
he would fall heir to a mint of money, 
—and so persuaded them to go ina 
body and tell Bobby that they would 
not hear of his accepting Patrick’s 
bill unless Patrick could at the same 
time grant a post-obit over all he 
might ever come to possess, for a sum 
to build a new charity school, on the 
Free and Easy system, to be taught 
by Buckram. And to be sure, when 
Bobby came down stairs with the bill 
in his hands they would not suffer him 
to open his mouth. ’*Twas in vain 
that he reminded them that Patrick 
was starving in the mean time, and 
that the money was justly due ; that 
he showed them that there was no 
chance of his ever having a farthing 
to spare, having his curates to pay out 
of his income, and that if he had, they 
had no right to take his money from 
him ; that there was no kind of con. 
nexion between accepting Patrick’s 
draft to keep him out of prison, and 
squeezing a sum out of him for the 
Free and Easy Charity School,— 
which John was quite able and willing 
to pay for without his help: and that 
they might, in the mean time, accept 
the bill, and consider the other part of 
the business at leisure. Not a word 
would they hear: whether Patrick 
could ever have the money or not, 
they said, was of no consequence ; if 
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he had not, then so much the worse 
for the school; if he had, so much 
the better for both; but Dan added 
significantly, that they would take their 
chance ; that perhaps some of the cu- 
rates would die out ere long, and that 
if Patrick reduced his establishment, 
and lived within proper bounds, he 
might die a rich man after all. So 
although John’s own tenantry in ge- 
neral, who saw that Martin would pro- 
bably be the next person to be hauled 
over the coals, stood out against this 
injustice, Johnny and Dan’s gang, with 
some of the Scotchman’s friends, by 
dint of hooting and roaring, prevailed : 
they would not look at the bill, but 
threw it over the table, whence Bobby 
picked it up, and returned it to Patrick 
unaccepted, and with a marking in the 
corner, * No effects.” 

Bobby, after the issue of this unfor- 
tunate business of Patrick’s, saw that 
it was in vain to remain for another 
day in the stewardship ; so like an ho- 
nest fellow, as he was, he made up his 
mind at once. He walked up stairs 
into John’s room, told him what had 
happened, and gave up his place ; then 
stepping down again into the servants’ 
hall, he laid the keys upon the table, 
and told Johnny he would find the 
books and accounts all ready for audit- 
ing any time he liked. Johnny took 
them with a look of some confusion, 
for, bad as he was, he could not but 
feel ashamed of his company, and said 
he had no doubt it Was all right, and 
that Bobby had acted like a spirited 
fellow in giving up his place as he did; 
and, in fact, this was every body’s feel- 
ing, except, perhaps, among Dan’s 
gang ; for I cannot tell you how many 
letters Bobby received from the te- 
nantry, through the penny-post, all 
lauding him to the skies for the way 
he had managed John’s matters while 
he had been steward, and wishing his 
successor very heartily at the devil. 


Cuapter III. 


HOW TIPPERARY INSISTED ON HAVING HIS CHOICE OF HIS OWN LIVERY ; AND HOW 
THEY PROPOSED TO PAY MARTIN OUT OF HIS RIGHT-HAND POCKET FOR WHAT 


THEY TOOK OUT OF HIS LEFT, 


Jounny having fairly got back 
into his old place, was not long in 
showing that he knew to whom all 
this was owing, and that he was will- 
ing to compound for his situation, by 


giving Dan and his brethren any 
thing they liked to ask for. Call- 
ing Dan and Obadiah, and the rest 
about him, “ Dan,”’ said he, “ I dare 
not yenture, as you well know, to put 
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ou into any place in John’s house- 
hold, for, between ourselves, your cha- 
racter would scarcely suit ; but choose 
whom you will as manager of West- 
acres, and he shall be at your beck and 
eall in all things. Tipperary shall be 
made a justice of peace, if you wish it ; 
Shillelah shall have the custody of the 
strong box, and no questions asked ; 
if we can’t just put Peter at once into 
Patrick’s Church, we'll do nothing, at 
least, to keep a stone of it together— 
let him pay for his repairs as he best 
can; and by and by, as you observe, 
the curates may die out, and where’s 
the need of replacing them? ’Tis a 
sin that Peter, whose congregation is 
six times as large as Patrick’s, should 
not have some of Patrick’s half-empty 
churches to preach in; but fair and 
softly all in good time.” Then turn- 
ing to Obadiah, he condoled with him 
on having to pay tithe to Martin, who, 
he hoped, would some day be made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains ; and, in 


the mean time, he told him, by way of 


encouragement, that he was determi- 
ned to insist on Martin’s allowing him 
(Obadiah) to be buried in the church- 
yard, whenever he took a fancy to it. 
This, as youmay imagine, however, was 
but cold comfort to Obadiah, who said 


_ he had no intention of troubling Mar- 


tin in that way-for some time, and 
that unless something more substan- 
tial was to be forthcoming, he did not 
see what reason he had to trouble him- 
self further in Johnny’s matters. After 
a time, however, he allowed himself to 
be pacified, and agreed to have pa- 
tience, on the understanding that 
Johnny was privately to do all in his 
power to serve his turn ; and particu- 
larly that he should set his face against 
a proposal which Martin had made for 
the-addition of a chapel of ease, to ac- 
commodate the parishioners who had 
not room in the village church. And 
you shall see, by and by, how well 
Johnny kept his word. 

Well, as might be expected, Dan 
had now the sole management of 
Westacres, for, though he took care 


‘to keep in the background himself, 


and even appeared for a day or two 
to cut Johnny’s society, he contrived 
to have a fellow appointed overseer, 
who had been a writer of puffs for 
Warren’s Jet Blacking, and a dread- 
ful accident maker for the newspapers, 
and who was entirely under his com- 
mand; while his assistant Grizzle, alow 
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comedy-actor in the style of Liston, ha- 
ving no mind of his own, was ready to 
do whatever longer heads might require 
ofhim. You may believe Dan now 
carried matters with a high hand; he 
turned out without mercy every tenant 
who had a word to say in favour of 
Patrick, filling their places with the 
most papistical, gunpowder-plot ad- 
herents of Peter: he formed a penny- 
a-week society for paying the lawyers’ 
costs whenever a parishioner was pro- 
secuted by Patrick for his tithes ; 
he waylaid the bailiffs, and ducked 
them in the horse-pond if they at- 
tempted to carry a writ into execu- 
tion. On one occasion he pulled 
down a mason-lodge, because, he said, 
Patrick’s health had been drunk there 
with three times three ; on another, he 
made the oversecr come down, open 
the jail doors, and let all the prisoners 
free, though among them there were 
some of the greatest desperadoes in 
the country. As he never allowed the 
Justices to try any body for any crime 
whatever, he boasted very much that 
the calendar at Westacres was 
lighter than on John’s own property, 
and had the assurance to repeat this 
in John’s own hall, where some who 
knew no better were taken in by the 
device, till Jack’s son, the Sergeant, 
let out the truth; and though Dan 
tried hard to put him down, made the 
whole house aware of his knavery. 
And now Tipperary, who began to 
think he had been quiet too long al- 
ready, burst out all at once with.a 
strange demand, which nonplussed 
John not a little. You must know 
that some time before, John had given 
his servants, both on North Farm and 
Bullock’s Hatch, the choice of their 
own liveries ; for though he doubted 
much if they would be gainers by the 
change, yet as they chose to make a 
point of it, he did not think the matter 
worth disputing ; and except that he 
insisted upon their retaining a little of 
the old lining, he gave them their own 
way in other matters. And accord- 
ingly, they lost no time in arraying 
themselves in new suits, certainly a 
good deal more showy than the old, 
but generally made up of the strang- 
est patchwork, bedizened with tinsel 
facings, brass buttons, and copper 
lace shoulder-knots, in which party- 
coloured raiment, and with bouquets 
in their hands, they went flaunting 
about, believing that the whole world 
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was admiring them; while all the 
time the tenantry were in convulsions 
of laughter at their awkward move- 
ments, and looks of mock dignity. 
Absurd, however, as this spectacle 
was, Tipperary no sooner beheld his 
fellow-servants in this mountebank 
attire, than nothing would serve him 
but that he too must have the choice 
of his own livery ; and so set on by 
Dan, and clapped on the back by 
Johnny and Grizzle, he marched one 
day boldly up to John, and demanded 
that he should have the choice of his 
next livery for himself. “ He could not 
see,” he said, “‘ why he should be worse 
off than other servants; he had a soul 
to be saved as well as Jack and An- 
drew, and a livery of his own choice 
he would have, or he would know the 
reason why. As it was, Patrick had 
supplied the liveries for many a year 
past, and had had it all his own way— 
and confounded rotten stuff he had im- 
posed upon them—so bad, that if any 
money was put into the pockets, it 
slipped through, and was never seen 
again ; that the liveries were always 
ofan orange tawny, which he detested ; 
that they never fitted, but pinched 
most damnably about the seat of ho- 
nour, and were so tight in the elbows 
that he could not handle his shillelah 
with any comfort to himself or satis- 
faction to others. It might be all 
very well for Derry and those who 
were of Patriek’s congregation, and 
trusted him to wear any trash he might 
give them to cover their nakedness ; 
but for himself, and Shillelah, and 
others, who never went to church, all 
he could say was, they could submit 
to his rogueries no longer.” John 
listened to this long harangue with 
great patience ; told him he had not the 
least wish to make a distinction be- 
tween him and his fellows if it could 
be avoided ; and thinking there really 
might be something in this complaint 
as to the rotten materials and bad 
make of Patrick’s liveries, he referred 
him to Johnny, who of course, having 
arranged the whole business with him 
before, lost no time in reporting to 
John that he was clear that Tipperary 
had been horribly abused, and that 
the supply of the liveries should be 
taken at once out of Patrick’s hands, 
and Tipperary allowed to please him- 
self, by buying at his own shop, and 
covering his corporation as he listed. 
‘But here the upper servants thought 
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it high time to interfere, and though 
Sheepface made a blustering speech, 
and tried to persuade them that Dan 
and all his gang would be upon their 
backs immediately, they stood firm to 
their point. “ It may be all very true 
as you say,” they observed, when 
Johnny came up to them with an esti- 
mate in his hand for the new liveries. 
“ Patrick may have furnished a bad 
article now and then; and if so, we 
don’t object to have John’s custom taken 
out of his hands: but because we take 
the job from Patrick, is that any rea- 
son for throwing it into the hands of 
Peter? for one sees with half an eye 
that the first thing Tipperary will do, 
if he be left to himself, will be to hurry 
down to Peter’s old-clothes-shop in 
Pope’s Alley, and get himself dressed 
out from head to foot in scarlet, in 
imitation of Peter's servants, after 
whose livery he has always had a han- 
kering. What right has Tipperary 
to insist that every body shall wear 
scarlet, any more than Derry has to 
insist that every body shall wear orange 
tawny? A strange way methinks to 
promote peace and good-fellowship ! 
But what we'll do is this: John shall 
take the choice of the liveries into his 
own hand; neither Patrick nor Peter 
shall have a word to say in the mat- 
ter; and instead of orange or scarlet, 
all shall be dressed alike in a suit of 
good stout serviceable true blue, fitted 
to every man’s shape, and well se- 
cured about the pockets, but without 
shoulder-knots, or furbelows, or such 
gewgaws, which, as all sensible people 
know, add nothing to the durability 
of the livery, and prodigiously increase 
the expense.” There was so much 
reason in this, that even Gaffer Gray 
could not but admit that Johnny’s pro- 
posal was out of the question; but 
Gaffer (who by this time had begun 
to dote a little, poor man), had a 
crotchet of his own on the subject— 
which was this, that Patrick should 
be allowed to furnish half the coat, 
half the vest, and one leg of the 
breeches, of orange tawny as before, 
while Peter, in like manner, should 
furnish the corresponding half of scar- 
let plush or velveteen; that each 
should employ his own tailors and 
journeymen, and that John should 
pay for both. 

One of the servants puzzled poor 
Gaffer sadly by asking to know who 
was to join the two halves together 
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after they were made; but, in fact, 
Gaffer’s proposal was received with 
such peals of laughter, that for some 
time it was impossible to hear a word 
that was said. 

After silence had been a little re- 
stored, they told Johnny that he had 
heard their ultimatum on the subject, 
and that they could not be induced to 
make matters worse under pretext of 
mending them ; so that if Tipperary 
could not be content to leave the choice 
of his livery to John himself, he must 
even go on in his old way, for Peter 
should have no finger in the pie any 
more than Patrick himself. So John- 
ny returned in high dudgeon,- and 
walking down stairs into the servants’ 
hall, he threw down the tailor's esti- 
mate upon the table, swore the upper 
servants were a set of bigoted infa- 
tuated varlets, and that the day would 
come when they would repent it. In 
the mean time, however, Tipperary 
goes without his livery ; and though 
most people are agreed. that his pre- 
sent suit is worn threadbare, and that 
John would be a far better judge of 
what would suit him than he can be 
himself, he is far too obstinate to yield, 
especially as Jolinny and others are 
eternally dinning in his ears that he 
has been cruelly insulted in the matter 
of the scarlet doublet, and that Jack 
and Andrew have been shamefully 
preferred before him. Indeed, it is 
said that Johnny still intends trying to 
cram this job in favour of Peter (for 
such all the world sees it is) down the 
throats of the upper servants, and has 
been trying hard for some time past 
to get up a row as usual upon the 
estate, in hopes of scaring them into 
compliance ; but for my part I don't 
think they are the gentry who are 
likely to be alarmed by his .popguns 
and penny trumpets, and that they 
will send him about his business as 
they did before. 

In the mean time, finding that he 
can’t yet swamp Patrick altogether, 
he has been doing his best to please 
Obadiah by robbing Martin. It was 
not to a great amount, no doubt, this 
time, but it showed his spite, and what 
he might be expected to do thereafter. 
Martin, you must know, had been ac- 
customed, from time, immemorial, to 
collect a small sum annually from 
each of his parishioners, for mending 
the church spout,’ or tinkering any. 
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crevice about the church wall ; and so 
small was the quota paid by each, that 
even Obadiah himself, though he did 
not attend the church, had never 
thought of making a grievance of it. 
In fact, every body knew that Oba- 
diah took his farm, Liuaeing well that 
this trifle was payable for it, and tha 
it was taken into consideration in fix- 
ing his rent. But, being a long-sight- 
ed fellow, and perceiving plainly 
enough that if he could get quit of 
this, tithe might follow ; and that when 
he once got in the sharp end of the 
wedge, the head and shoulders might 
be made to follow, he set to work, 
and gave Johnny no rest about this 
intolerable hardship, as he called it, of 
paying for the church spout, which 
was of no use to‘him, or patching 
up the church wall, where he never 
sat. Now Johnny had a thousand 
times before said that Martin had an. 
undoubted right, by long usage, to 
this payment ; that Obadiah’s .griev- 
ances in that quarter had not a leg 
to standupon. Nay, meeting Martin 
in the street shortly before, he had 
told him that he would stand up for 
his rights; and that if ever this pay- 
ment should be put an end to, to please 
Obadiah, it should be made up to Mar- 


tin, out of John’s rents, to the last far- 


thing. ‘ Leave me alone,” said he, 
“‘J'll devise a scheme which shall satisfy 
both you and Obadiah.”” So Martin, 
good easy man, though he might have 
known him better, was quite at his 
ease, and thought himself quite safe in 
Johnny's hands. Johnny sent for his 
cash-keeper, Surface; and shutting 
themselves up for some time in the of- 
fice, at last they marched out, looking 
very serious and important, and an- 
nouncing, with nods and significant 
whispers,. that they had a great scheme 
to propose next day, and asking Martin 
to meet them for that purpose in the 
hall. Johnny, in particular, dropt 
hints that never was such an admirable 
scheme devised ; that it would make 
all men’s hearts sing for joy; that 
Surface had discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and had found out a plan 
by which Martin and Obadiah might 
play together at beggar-my-neighbour, 
and yet both rise winners. Well, as 
you may suppose, all folks were eager 
to hear what this notable scheme was, 
and Martin among the rest came down 
in such high. spirits, that he was 
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tempted to shake hands with Obadiah, 
whom he met in the lobby. But when 
the mountain came to be delivered, 
out came the most pitiful little mouse 
you could imagine. For what think you 
was Surface’s plan of compensating 
Martin for the deficiency? Why, to 
pay him out of his right hand breeches 
pocket what they took out of his left! 
« It isvery true,” said he, “you will be 
a loser to the tune of some fifty pounds 
or so, by the want of your contribu- 
tions, but just put your other monies 
into our hands (they have been dam- 
nably ill managed hitherto by the 
by), we'll lend them out at a better 
rate of interest for you, so that on 
the whole you will be no worse, and 
I verily believe all the better for it. 
And thus Obadiah gets quit of his 
troublesome payments: Martin gets a 
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better investment for his money, and 
the lender may have it left longer in 
his hands, so he is a gainer by the 
business likewise.” Poor Martin’s 
disappointment at this plan of com. 
pensation was of course inexpressible. 
If they could help him to better in- 
terest for his money, he thonght 
they were bound to do so; but he 
could not see why they should put 
their hands into his pocket at the same 
time and help themselves; and so he 
told them in plain terms. And yet, 
plain as the juggle was, Johnny actu- 
ally got a small majority of the ser- 
vants to support him in the proposal ; 
though from all I can see at present, 
I think it doubtful if he will venture to 
carry the matter farther; and not at 
all doubtful how the upper servants 
will deal with it if he does, 





SONNETS BY THE SKETCHER, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


As once I gazed upon a shining planet 
That bore the glory of God through ether blue, 


A coxcomb came to me, and forth he drew 


His optic tube, as he would nicely scan it, 

Seratch’d diagrams, and cross’d heaven’s arch to span it— 
Quoth he, “ our ship aerial ’s built on new 

Sure principles to reach the stars.” —‘* Then who,” 

Said I, “ since you have built your ship, will man it ?” 
Answer he deign’d not—but in speech of Babel 

Pour’d out his scientific jargon voluble, 

Of man, and his mind’s power incalculable, 

That Nature, Heaven and Earth, were problems soluble— 
That th’ universe itself was made with tools ; 

** Name then,” quoth I, “ your ship—the ship of fools.” 


FASHION AND TIME. 


Thou seemest, Time, on an ill errand bent, 
Knitting thy aged brows ; come sit thee down, 

If not thy wrinkles, thou canst smooth thy frown. 
And well I know thou lovest merriment— 

For all regret thee, gone and overspent. 

Quoth Time, “I’m Death’s purveyor, and thro’ town 
And country speed, gathering both peer and clown, 
Mankind’s worn refuse, for his greediment. 

Yet still he cries for more, and oft doth rave 

For caterer Plague, then will he rarely sup ; 

And tho’ the young and gentle I would save, 
Fashion so tricks old beaux and beldames up, 

With fineries, fore’d gait, and mincing tongue, 

I'm sorely vex’d to know the old from young,” 
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THE WHIGS—THE RADICALS—THE MIDDLE CLASSES—AND THE PEOPLE, 


Tue social revolution with quicken- 
ing step pursues its career, gaining 
from each concession, extorted from 
fear, or proffered as the sordid calcu- 
lations of place and pay, force and 
velocity, ever on the increase, as the 
impetuous career of the Alpine ava- 
lanche in its downward course is ac- 
celerated co-equally with ifs massy 
and ever-gathering proportions, until 
it precipitates itself upon the happy 
vale, and confounds man and nature 
in one shapeless wreck of death and 
desolation. Principles and institu- 
tions are dealt with, carved, mangled, 
or overthrown, with lack of measure 
so reckless on the part of administra- 
tors, and with hands so destructive on 
that of legislators, that with after ages 
it will be a question whether asylums 
have not been ‘ransacked both for 
members of Parliament and Ministers 
of the monarchy ; and of the two spe- 
cies of insanity, which is best calcula- 
ted to effect the downfal of a state,—the 
idiot who, half maliciously, half stupid- 
ly, sets the house on fire, or the stark- 
staring maniac who, with demoniacal 
laughter, heaps faggot upon flame. 
Changes have been multiplied until 
change for its own sake alone has be- 
come the craving of a distempered ap- 
petite. The love of change to-day 
ferments into the fever of revolution 
to-morrow, and we laugh to scorn the 
wisdom of our ancestors, of whom 
Bacon was one, who bid us take heed 
that it be “ the necessity which pro- 
voke the change, and not the desire 
of change which pretendeth the re- 
formation.’’ Politically, as physical- 
ly, one member of the body cannot 
long be diseased, without affecting 
through all its ramifications the whole 
system. Occipital excitement and 
derangement is not slow to communi- 
cate, with corresponding symptoms, 
to the central organ of life, and the 
dispensing recipient of the vital store. 
The action of the heart and the sto- 


. mach, unnaturally stimulated, induces 


a deceptive plethora and an accelera- 
ted circulation of the blood, which, 
with its customary accompaniment of 
boisterous yet uneasy gaiety, imposes 
for some time as the rude robustness 
of health and the natural exuberance 
of animal spirits. The exhaustion 
and revulsion consequent arrive and 


reveal the existence and the causes of 
the malady, but inflammatory tenden- 
cies are then only the more alarming- 
ly exhibited, and the more difficult to 
be subdued, from the physical debili- 
ty and prostrate powers of the pa- 
tient. So is it now in the political 
world. Material prosperity had been 
advancing with sure and measured 
pace up to the period when politi- 
cal agitation and revolution became 
the order of the day. The stagna- 
tion of industry in France and Bel- 
gium, and subsequently in Spain, at- 
tendant upon civil war and national 
convulsions, imparted an additional 
impetus to the gigantic and produc- 
tive energies of this country. The 
vacuum of supply created by the 
temporary secession of those nations 
from the field of competition, could 
only be supplied from hence; but 
since the return and concurrence of 
the two former, we have been so far 
from yielding back the share which 
devolved to us by fortuitous incidents, 
that speculation has been rashly push- 
ed beyond all legitimate bounds, and 
markets have only the more been in- 
undated. To this may be added the 
restless, unsatisfied, and eager aspira- 
tions after some distant and undefin- 
able El Dorados, mystically shadowed 
out in ministerial harangues, and the 
infatuated pursuit of which was fanned 
into flame by continuous declamation 
about Whig prosperity. From the 
comfortless contemplation and the tur- 
moil of faction, selfishly fomented by 
the Government’ at home, the indus- 
trial interests sought refuge and con- 
solation in the counteracting influences 
ofcommercialenterpriseabroad. From 
these divers and co-operating causes 
have resulted a fury of overtrading. 
Prices have been in excess—wealth, 
fictitious and illusory, has been appa- 
rently accumulated, only afterwards to 
mock the grasp. The lurid and plague- 
fraught glare of the meteor, misinter- 
preted by official astronomers for the 
sun of national aggrandisement, is now 
fast overspreading with the gloom of 
the coming tornado. ‘The tale of its 
mid-day glories has been duly sung in ~ 
lofty strains by placemen and pension- 
ers in Parliament or before consti- 
tuencies, and zealously commemorated 
in a venal press; to the London Ga- 








zette is now consigned the task of enu- 
merating, with pomp lugubrious, the 
lengthening tail of its parched-up vic-. 
tims, for the due celebration of whose 
funeral rites a weekly supplemental 
sheet is found indispensable. 

Thus a commercial crisis is in pre- 
sence and in daily developement to 
complicate the embarrassments and 
enhance the perils of the social strug- 
gle. The cape has to be doubled, at 
whose headlands opposing tempests 
meet and howl and mingle in terrific 
confusion; where counter-currents and 
contending seas mix and mount in 
foam and fury to the heavens, in seem- 
ing deadly strife for mastery; and 
where all these elementary horrors 
combine, as if by tacit accord, to assail 
and engulf the luckless vessel betrayed 
through false reckoning into the vor- 
tex. With stout hearts and skilled 
hands at the helm, the good ship 
might yet ride out the raging storm 
and right herself, with timbers sound 
in the main, and, albeit damaged in 
rigging, still able to make head- 
way under easy sail, sporting her 
royals, and flying her glorious union- 
jack. But at this moment of double 
peril, with a majority of one, and the 
strongest branch of the legislature, ap- 
plauding measures which threaten the 
civil and religious institutions of the 
state with utter disorganization—one 
moiety of which, constituting a faction 
apart, confident, if not commanding, 
does not scruple to avow its deter- 
mination of pressing to a final and ir- 
retrievable overthrow—and when the 
material interests of the empire are in 
the incipient stages of an awful crisis, 
the results of which no man can fore- 
see, although the boldest may quail 
at the mere contemplation;—at such 
a moment, we repeat, despondency 
must fill the mind of every reflecting 
man as he turns his regards to the 
centre of action, and takes measure 
of the steersmen in charge. The 
thoroughpaced revolutionist, indeed, 
derives additional boldness from the 
contemptuous survey of the pusillan- 
imity ostensibly arrayed against him, 
but ever receding before him; his 
strength increases in proportion to the 
weakness which yields upon pressure ; 
accordingly, republicanism is seen to 
’ pear its brazen front with greater au- 
dacity each succeeding day, and du- 
ring the present session of the Com- 
mons’ House, its representatives fear- 
lessly take the lead in debate, at one 
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moment proclaiming “ unmingled 
horror for the Irish,” and for the 
Protestant Church at large, conelud- 
ing with a howl for the repeal of the 
Union; at another, preaching open re- 
bellion to the Franco-Canadians, or 
urging our brethren of Upper Canada 
to shake off the “ baneful domination 
of the mother country ;” and ever by 
speech and act hallooing on to organic 
change and the work of destruction ; 
whilst the sworn servants of the King 
and the Constitution, with trembling 
or treacherous souls, sit listening by, 
or with false hearts and coward lips, 
where open defiance is the part of 
duty and manhood, seek pitifully to 
propitiate, whilst by implication they 
commit themselves to participation in 
the quasi treason, with deferential 
salaams to the “ profound and com- 
prehensive reasoning,” the “admirable 
and luminous speeches” of people in- 
tellectually so shallow, and politically 
so worthless, that nothing less than a 
complete inversion of the natural 
order of society could have raised 
them to the surface of the troublous 
stream on which they float, and where, 
side by side almost with the genius 
and virtue of the land, the ignoble re- 
fuse, amidst the caresses of depraved 
officials, may well be tempted in self- 
satisfied companionship to exclaim, 
‘© See how we apples swim !”’ 

No more heavy curse could be visit- 
ed on a nation than, with revolution in 
progress, and with an industrial crash 
imminent, to have men in the supreme 
direction of affairs mentally, morally, 
physically moreover, incapable of ri- 
sing, not above only, but to the level 
of the cireumstances which surround 
them. We have a Premier, amiable, 
doubtless, in all the relations of pri- 
vate life, and a lover of literature, but 
who, in the best of his bygone days, 
exhibited nothing more remarkable 
than the degree of talent which soars 
not beyond the art of pleasing, and 
provokes not, by the lofty and uncom- 
promising advocacy of principles, or 
the towering pretensions of genius, to 
command either envy or hostility in 
any quarter. A life of luxurious ease, 
with all the goods of fortune in posses- 
sion, has wasted whatever of vigour 
might once have been his in the hey- 
day of the blood ; contradiction makes 
him querulous, but it is not in his na- 
ture to be energetic. Too high- 
minded, if not too conscientious, to 
join the revolutionary pack, whose de- 
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signs, nevertheless, do not baffle his 
penetration, he is too indolent to coun- 
terwork them—he is impotent for op- 
position. We may take him at his 
word, that to the solemn league and 
covenant of Lichfield-House between 
ex-officials, agitators, and republicans, 
he was no party, and shunned all con- 
tact with it. We may believe that he 
reassumed his former post, partly from 
pique at an unceremonious, too ungra- 
cious, because, on his part, not spe- 
cially provoked dismissal, and partly, 
also, from the urgency of colleagues 
and followers, to whom, as the osten- 
sible leader of a party, he may fairly 
be said to have been bound on the 

oint of honour. Lord Melbourne 
= no family exigencies to satisfy ; he 
is not one of the younger sons of a 
numerous brood, and of a house histo- 
rically voracious. His estate is ample 
and unencumbered; he is without 
sons whose fame or advancement he 
has to care for. Personally, there- 
fore, from sordid imputations he may 
be acquitted ; of great personal ambi- 
tion at his years, and with his habits, 
we are not disposed to challenge him 
strongly in tempestuous days like the 
present, however the seductions, the 
love of power and patronage in other 
and more tranquil seasons, might have 
tempted. His is a character com- 
pounded of negatives. There is no- 
thing about him positively good to 
command respect, or great to admire, 
or absolutely vicious to denounce— 
and in this is the danger, for he is no 
more than the slave of a party, of 
which he exhibits as the leader, whose 
necessities, urgent and imperious, he 
must provide for, and the more pro- 
nounced section of which hold him in 
tutelage. Too inert for reflection, he 
resigns himself to the dictation of col- 
leagues of more active habits and de- 
termined mould, but whose intellec- 
tual capacity no man estimates more 
truly, or holds in more sovereign con- 
tempt than himself. The language 
and the sentiments of the Prime Mi- 
nister in one House are unscrupulous- 
ly repudiated by his subordinates in 
the other, and he condescends to pro- 
pose measures, of the motives or the 
merits of which he is no further cog- 
nizant than the notes of instructions 
transmitted to him by the heads of de- 
partments for their vindication. What 
better instrument can the revolutionist 
des re than a Premier buried in aris- 
toc atic sloth, who dreads the annoy- 
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ance of thinking, and begs only not to 
be derangé ! 

However deficient in the higher at- 
tributes of the statesman, Lord Mel- 
bourne is withal an accomplished gen- 
tleman—not contemptible for talents 
and acquirements—personally disin- 
terested—liberal-minded, frank, gene- 
rous and sincere. What proportion 
of this praise can truly be accorded to 
the small person of the Abbey (for 
small in every sense he is), by whom 
he is bestridden and tormented ? 
Lord John Russell is one of the 
younger scions of a family great alone 
by territorial possessions ; which, from 
the dawn obscure of its rise unto this 
present noontide of its splendour, has 

‘never yet gratefully presented the 
state, as some equivalent for transcen- 
dent value received, with one offshoot 
whose name adorns, or is worthy to 
adorn the page of history—save one. 
By some freak of nature or caprice of 
womankind, there chances an excep- 
tion to the rule, but even Lord Wil- 
liam Russell is more celebrated for 
the virtues of constancy, and the suf- 
ferings of martyrdom, than for com- 
manding powers of mind, or service 
of high national import. He might 
indeed have been gifted in the one 
sense, and shone in the other—had 
fate and Popery permitted the de- 
velopement. Otherwise the trophies 
emblazoned of the house of Bedford, 
must be sought, not in the annals of 
Great Britain, but in the pages of 
Junius and Burke. Of Lord John 
himself, the present hero of our pen; 
may be repeated what Burke said of one 
of his progenitors,—‘“ he was swathed, 
rocked, and dandled into a legislator.” 
Of the cunning which alone made, 
and still remains hereditary in the 
family, he is the very type— the 
“child and champion.” Cunning is 
the essence of small minds, and not 
unfrequently the characteristic of men 
of small stature. If any record could 
exist of so insignificant a personage as 
the Russell of Henry the Eighth, the 
first of the known name, and the man 
who slily inveigled out of the capri- 
cious tyrant the spoils of a fallen. 
church, in some of those fitful and 
lavish moments, upon which he ser- 
vilely waited, it would perhaps be 
found that he was some dwarfish pimp 
to royal fantasy—for popular caprice 
there was then none worth adminis- 
tering to. The family tree is still 
notorious for the same fruitcenturies 
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lessly take the lead in debate, at one join the revolutionary pack, whose de- 
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have not sufficed to scour the taint 
from the blood,—the passage of nearly 
two thousand years finds the children 
of the money-changers of the Temple, 
money-changers still. The descendant 
of the first Russell, faithful to the 
traditions of his race, has ever been, 
and will remain a waiter upon Provi- 
dence, and a timeserver of ascendency, 
until the day fast coming, but not 
foreseen—for wisdom only is fore- 
sighted for to-morrow—the tiny optics 
of cunning pierce not beyond the 
hour—when the people of whom he 
has been the pioneer to level the way 
shall decree the reassumption of na- 
tional domains, with which his minions 
were so prodigally endowed by the 


reckless despot—when the vast pos-* 


sessions of the house of Bedford shall 
revert to their former and, since the 
revocation of poor law rights, rightful 
owners. Thus Lord John lauded the 
old Constitution with all its blemishes 
so long as it was popular, but when a 
change came over the spirit of the 
land, the object of his veneration was 
pitilessly abandoned to its fate, and a 
new one concocted—he bowed the 
knee before Old Sarum first, and after 
broke his idol in pieces. The ancient 
Russell forsook the falling church of 
his age, and out of its ruins founded 
the future dukedom; the modern pa- 
triot aids likewise to undermine what 
he believes the falling church of his 
day, so that the timely claim of grati- 
tude may be established in the event 
of scramble or repartition of another 
wreck hereafter. For the petty details 
of intrigue and for mischief the Se- 
cretary of the Home Office seems 
gifted with capacity just sufficient, and 
no more. The grasp of his mind may 
be estimated from the conclusion so- 
lemnly meditated in his closet, and 
published to an astonished world, that 
the corruption of the ancient noblesse, 
and their devotion to the refined sen- 
sualities and Heliogabalan luxuries of 
the cuisine, was a chief cause of that 
mighty outbreak, the first French Re- 
yolution. By a parity of logic, the 
Reform Bill, and the revolution now 
working here under the pretext of 
Reform, are not attributable, as vul- 
garly believed, to Lord John Russell 
and the Whig lust of power and place, 
but to the epicurean extravagances of 
Crockford’s and the enervating pot- 
ages, soufflés and entreméts of that 
prince of artistes, Monsieur Ude. Of 
a piece with this profound discovery, 








- ter of his intellect. 





was the pitiful exhibition of fright and 
feebleness on the introduction and 
opening dissection of his misshapen 
Reform bantling, when Lord John 
fled the withering sarcasm of oppo- 
nents, and the contemptuous condo- 
lence of friends, in the Commons’ 
House in dismay, and took to a bed of 
sickness (as is yet his wont when dif. 
ficulties perplex, and his faculties are 
bewildered), devolving upon the braw- 
ny shoulders of Lord Althorp the bur.+ 
den of defending his unsightly cub, 
and licking it into shape. As a speaker 
the language of the Secretary corres- 
ponds with the commonplace charac- 
He never, by any 
accident, digresses into eloquence—his 
pedantic pretension of manner cannot 
disguise the poverty of ideas—he is 
heavy without matter, verbose without 
logic, diffuse without clearness, pomp- 
ous without elevation, solemn but not 
impressive. Imagination he has none; 
he is heard rather than listened to, 
concludes without producing convic- 
tion, and but for social position and 
official station, would scarcely be tole- 
rated beyond a colloquy in committee 
ora turnpike bill debate. Such is the 
colleague in chief, and the imperium 
in imperio of the government over 
which Lord Melbourne presides in 
appearance but not in reality. The 
subaltern leads his commander, because 
ever cunningly a march in advante— 
his ery is always en avant marchons, 
and following freebooters eager for 
foray and spoil, cluster preferentially 
round the standard that floats in the 
van. Upon the other adjuncts of the 
cabinet, it were profitless to waste 
words—they are but the makeshifts of 
one, and the cast-offs of another party. 
There is but one whose talents soar 
above mediocrity, and he listlessly 
content to serve where most qualified 
to command—Lord Glenelg barters 
acknowledged powers for a life of ease 
and license to doze away an official 
existence. 

The attempt were bootless to can- 
vass or classify the merits or preten- 
sions of the Ultra-Radical section 
which have followed in the wake, 
and now head and hurry the march 
of the more lagging Ministerialists. 
Among themselves they own no chief, 
because superior mind amongst them 
there is none. They are a striking 
exemplification of a perfect demo- 
cracy—an equality of capacities with 
a certain unity of action, but with no 
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Common bond of conviction. For 


here are amongst them republicans 
pure, and republicans guas?, and re- 
publicans turn-about ; men who hate 
the hereditary principle in King and 
Lords—men who would stop short of 
the Monarch—men who, for a price, 
would be staunch to one or both. All 
these diverse people talk now and then 
of universal suffrage by way of popu- 
larizing themselves ; some few would 
sincerely go the length of household 
suffrage; the generality prefer the 
sovereignty one and indivisible of 
the middle classes, could they, by 
sacrifices of consistency and principle, 
however base, acquire their confi- 
dence. Of these various fractions of 
a faction, with and without principle, 
Mr Joseph Hume is the finished Iago. 
Now he distils wormwood into the 
ears of the credulous and impetuous 
Othello—anon, makes drunk with 
flattery mine “ ancient ””—and next 
excites the easy idiot Roderigo. Ho- 
nest Joseph sides and sails with all 
and each—whoever sinks, his bark he 
resolves shall not founder. If now 
he swear by Lord John, to-morrow 
he will fastensupon Mr Grote, and 
the next day proffer his adorations to 
Sir William, or go the whole hog 
with Carlile himself. Obtuse of in- 
tellect, in a ratio commensurate with 
his powers of matchless effrontery, 
Mr Hume does not the less largely 
and lengthily deal with every variety 
of subject, expounding none, because 
none comprehending; the sole des- 
eription of philosophy in which he is 
at home being that of the breeches 
pocket. Accordingly, no man ever 
besieged the public offices more au- 
daciously, or practised among them 
more successfully. From a commis- 
sionership down to a policeman—from 
contracts in grand to contracts for a 
half share in the supply of police 
clothing—no place or job to be made 
or given away has been beyond the 
aspiration, or beneath the notice, or 
escaped the clutches of Joseph Hume, 
Esq., M. P. for the Metropolitan 
county, or Messrs Hume and Co., 
army-clothiers and police tailors. It 
was so in the times of Tory ascend- 
ency, let it be said with shame—so it 
is even now in the halcyon days of 
Whiggery ; we could quote the very 


‘terms of scorn and loathing in which 
more than one Whig functionary has 


reprobated a nuisance which they 
cannot, or dare not abate, 
YOL, XLI, NO, CCLYIII, 
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disinterested patriot is never liberal 
to others, without an eye to interest 
or business. The suppliant for pa- 
tronage must make out his qualifi- 
cations ; he must show creden- 
tials of Hume clanship—a_ bar 
sinister, moral or heraldic, ‘count- 
ing for nothing—or his rate-receipts 
and testimonials to command of votes 
in Middlesex or Aberdeen, which is 
the ex-candidate’s pis aller, or other 
places for which sit his creatures, more 
mean than the meanest of patrons, as 
we are told below the deeps there is a 
deeper still. These only are the ster- 
ling coins of claim and merit current 
at the Hume Office; all else are re- 
jected as counterfeit. You exclaim, 
as well you may, against the possible 
or the probable of such cormorant ra- 
pacity, ever fed and still hungering, 
because you see, and have seen, votes 
recorded against Whig friends and 
Tory foes indiscriminately, and read 
speeches, so.far as words go, bitter 
against both. So reasons the simpli- 
city and common sense of mankind; 
the fact of votes and speeches is there 
printed and published ; but of votes, 
motions, annoyance—jobbed, compro- 
mised, or stultified—there is and can 
exist no tangible record or glossary. 
The late Admiral Harvey, M.P. for 
Essex, used to answer applications of 
friends for army influence with the 
Government of the day, ** If you want 
favour at the Horse Guards, go to Sir 
Ronald Ferguson.” The name of Sir 
Roriald, as every one knows, was never 
seen except on the Whig lists of oppo- 
sition. One must be behind the cur- 
tain to comprehend the working of 
the machinery. There are two sys- 
tems: that of the Tories was to ne- 
glect and spit upon their friends—their 
opponents they delighted to honour 
and reward. The Whigs have adopt- 
ed a mezzo termine, and, it- must be 
owned, a better calculated if not more 
equitable policy. In Ireland they 
gorge their foes to repletion, and so 
silence them; in England, rather than 
postpone the claims of friends, they 
manufacture places express, and find 
sops abundant wherewithal to soothe 
the cravings of importunate croakers 
like Mr Hume. 

In contemplating the character and 
judging the capacities of the two par- 
ties, one of which wields the govern- 
ment, and both combined constitute 
the parliamentary majority of the 
Commons’ House, it is impossible that 

2N 
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the mind should not be carried back 
to those phases of the first French Re- 
volution which reflect men and things 
in parallel positions, and with the out- 
lines of parties and individual charac- 
teristics not dissimilar to those of the 
present day in this country. In order 
to ensure the overthrow of Royalists 
and Constitutionalists, the two fac- 
tions of the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain were banded one and indivi- 
sible, so far as the special object in 
view; each in all other respects 
marching under its distinctive banner, 
and urging its separate theories. In 
the ranks of neither body were to be 
found the great names of the Revolu- 
tion, but indisputably the ablest as 
the most respectable innovators were 
those of the Gironde. Now, an im- 
partial scrutiny must satisfy the most 
partial of the extraordinary inferiority 
in talents and acquirements of the 
Whigs and Whig-Radicals, with 
searcely an exception, to the Giron- 
dists, with whom from position and 
circumstances they naturally enter 
into comparison. Register the Mi- 
nisterial benches, and where shall we 
meet with the brilliant and burning 
eloquence of Vergniaud, the more cool 
and subtle reasoning of Brissot, the 
philosophical elevation of the scientific 
Condorcget? These were men, how- 
ever, not distinguished beyond many, 
and barely above a large proportion 
of their colleagues of the same colour 
of opinion. No sane person would 
certainly think of elevating Lord John 
Russell to the unattainable standard 
of Brissot, or of comparing the intel- 
lectual budget of Mr Spring Rice 
with that of Condorcet, or collating 
the polished diction, exuberantly over- 
laying paucity of matter, of Lord 
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exemplification of a perfect demo- 
cracy—an equality of capacities with 
a certain unity of action, but with no 
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Glenelg, with the ‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn” in the 
orations of Vergniaud. The member. 
who nearest approaches to a Brisso« 
tin by the qualities of his mind and 
his oratory is perhaps Mr Grote, if 
we may accept his recent speech upon 
the Ballot as a fair specimen of both, 
It is unquestionably a vast improve. 
ment upon his former efforts, however 
false its conclusions, and none the 
worse for the absence of that affected 
display of classical reference which on 
a former occasion subjected him justly 
to the imputation of an ambitious pre- 
tension to scholarship which super. 
ficially only he could possess, inas- 
much as he had evidently misread or 
misapprehended, and assuredly mis. 
represented, his authorities. Mr 
Grote ranks, however, in common ae. 
ceptation, as a Radical pure, and cer. 
tainly not asa Whig. . If the section 
of Radicals pure, or philosophical Ra. 
dicals, as with ludicrous self-laudation 
they love to style themselves, be 
weighed against the men of the Moun- 
tain, the process exhibits the like re. 
sults. The distance is almost mea 
sureless from Barrére,* Robespierre, 
and St Just, down to Buller, Hume, 
and Roebuck. Beside the keen wit, 
the learning and fluency of Barrére, 
the powers of argumentation of Ro. 
bespierre, and the rhetorical ability of 
St Just, to judge only by what re- 
mains of them, how inefficient, mar- 
rowless, and unreasoning appear the 
senatorial performances of the British 
trio, who, so far as principles, seem 
emulous to tread in their footsteps! 
When those principles are once 
triumphant—when the institutions of 
the state and the altar are laid pros- 
trate, and the Goddess of Reason en- 





* The hoary revolutionist still lives—at least he was alive and made his appearance 


in Paris after the Revolution of July. 


Some time after that event, he was found out, 


and a large party invited by an old acquaintance of other days to meet him. Of course 
all the world was there to see and hear one of the great monsters of the Revolution. 
The lion made all the frais of the conversation, and his powers of wit and repartee 


were found as brilliant as ever. 


One of the company present was M. de 


himself no mean proficient in revolutionary lore, whose father, a Qourt banker of Louis 
XVL., was guillotined in the times of Robespierre. Barrére, as president of -the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, presided at the execution, and as usual, seasoned the deed of 


blood with a pun. 


As the head of the victim was being severed from the body, he 


exclaimed to a friend, in allusion to the money-dealing pursuits of the sufferer, ¢’est 


battre de la monnaie—this is coining. 


M. de 


the son, being asked, sub- 


sequently to the party alluded to, his impression of Barrére, ingenuously and uncon 
cernedly answered—c’est un homme extraordinaire, mais il a. tué mon pere! Undoubt- 
edly none but a Frenchman born and bred to revolutions, could have done or said the 


like. 
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that throned, monsters will not long be zealous in upholding the law than 
the wanting to carry them out practically those who have ever been accustomed 
iber . to all their sanguinary consequences to obey with cheerfulness, and most 
S804 here as it was in France—conse- rarely to violate it. The property and 
and quences at the bare reflection upon intelligent classes have themselves so 
» if the possibility of which, those deeply deep a stake in the conservation of 
pon sinning, but still we hope well-inten- this final adjustment, intact from in. 
oth. tioned Radicals, must start with horror vasion, that no danger need be appre- 
hives and affright. Robespierre himself, hended, provided a Government, strong 
ver whose eapacity, from a just abhor- by the concentration of talent, firm- 
the rence of his atrocities, has been ex- ness, and patriotism, with its founda- 
oted ceedingly underrated, betrayed no in- tions based on such a rock, existed to 
Lon §- dications originally of those ferocious represent and enforce their opinions 
stly instincts which successful ambition and and resolves. The only conspirators 
pre- the aequisition of power unlimited sub- hitherto declared against the Reform 
pers sequently so fearfully developed. The Bill are to be found among its authors 
nas- Gironde initiated him in the taste for and abettors; the only propositions to 
1 or blood, and fell almost the first victims change or subvert it have emanated 
Mis to the latent carnivorous propensities from those who most loudly demanded, 
Mr which they had aroused and feasted. and most solemnly accepted it, as sa- 
ace The mediocrity of talent in the  tisfaction in full of all demands. But 
cer. leaders is commonly assigned as the there can be no question, that by the 
tion first cause of the sanguinary anarchy ‘working classes, it is far from being 
Ra. which accompanied the march of the regarded with that enthusiasm with 
tion French Revolution, and the failure of -which on its appearance it was hailed, 
be the republic which they aimed at con- under the prevalence of which, and of 
un structing out of the ruins of the mo- the unpardonable impostures practised 
) Tes narchy. The mediocrities here being upon them to that end, those physical 
nea. more signal still, the revolution can demonstrations were resorted to which 
TTC, terminate only in the same results of ‘contributed so largely to decide ‘the 
ime, ‘destruction to life and property. fiercely disputed point of its accepta- 
wit, ‘When the masses become agitated, tion by the Legislature. Excitement 
cre, feebleness in the governing power is over, they have not failed to discover, 
Ro. the surest symptom, and the forerun- that under the old Constitution, ano- 
y of ner of violence and anarchy. What malous, complex, and corrupt in parts 
Te M. Chevalier profoundly and philoso- -as it was, they still enjoyed a voice 
nar. phically observes of France, specially ‘in the national representation ; that if 
the in his work on the United States, may the mass was not privileged, compo- 
tish be usefully applied here. ‘* Weak- nent portions of that mass, identical in 
com ness,” says he, “is what the people feelings, opinions, and interests, were. 
ps! tolerate least in their rulers. The ~Freemen, potwallopers, and those who 
mee mediocrity men (hommes mediocres), voted in right of a smoke, all formed 
s of who in their ridiculous vanity dare part of the operative classes, and had 
rom aspire to preside over the destinies of a controlling power in the elections of 
bal thirty-three millions of men, and who, various cities, towns, and boroughs. 
ee once invested, degrade power to their Thus, through a sort of delegation of 
own level, and allow it to be disman- the order, the people, commonly so 

mee tled, would they not deserve to be ac- called, had a direct and influential ac- 
out, cused of conspiracy against social tion upon the representation—a dis. 
urse order, equally with frantic revolution- tinct, and no mean share in the repre- 
zon, ists or crazy counter revolutionists? Do sentative body. To these descriptions 
7 they not compromise equally one and of electors, a life-lease of their privi- 
ee the other the public tranquillity—do leges was seeured by the Conserva- 
ous] they not undermine the foundations of tives, after a struggle, under the Re- 
<< the prosperity and safety of the coun- form Bill ; but, in most: cases, their 
he try?” Counter revolutionists there «force is swamped already by the over- 
ost are none here, because there is yet no ‘ whelming numbers of the ten-pound 
a revolution finally accomplished to pro- franchise electors; the body is waste- 
son voke combination. To the Reform “ing away annually in the course of 
ubt- Bill, announced by Reformers as a nature, so that in a few years not a 
the “ final measure,” the great Conserva- vestige of rights and power so strictly 
tive body has long yielded an unani- popular will remain, This did not, 

mous adhesion, and none are more at the time, escape the penetration of 











Cobbett and Hunt,* whose remedy; 
indeed, was to the most thoroughgoing 
extent; but the masses, inflamed to 
the wildest fury, rushed blindly on 
under other and more artful leaders, 
and neither bargained to retain the 
powers they had, nor to secure an 
equivalent for an extension of them. 
The freemen might be, and to a cer- 
tain extent were doubtless corrupt, but 
not more so than the ten-pounders in 
the smaller communities are rapidly 
becoming, and will become within a 
short period. Alarmed even at the 
prospect of the moral or physical 
agency which the people non-entitled 
may still exert over the qualified elec- 
tors, the Reformers are hotly urging 
on the ballot, with the more special 
object of depriving them even of the 
shadow of control, although this same 
*“‘ moral” and indirect agency was 
largely insisted upon, during the dis- 
cussions on the Reform, by its sup- 
porters, as one of its most unquestion- 
able and desirable results, by enlarging 
the sphere of popular influence, and 
bringing it more directly to bear upon 
the proceedings of the Legislature. 
Mr Grote, doubtless, desires to lay 
the axe to the root of aristocratic and 
county influences and dictation, and 
to act upon the relations of land- 
lord and tenant; but he deceives 
‘himself wofully, if he thinks to 
throw dust in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by this pretext alone as to other 
ulterior views, more cogent although 
less salient. He would, we opine, 
have no disinclination to compromise 
with aristocracy, and leave the coun- 
ties alone, if the towns might be sur- 
rendered to the ballot. Not that Mr 
Grote hates the aristocracy less, 
but that he dreads the workies more. 
The theories of Whig and Radical 
governments, so far as they have been 
developed, are not altogether of the 
most popular complexion, nor, as they 
come to be practically applied, do they 
promise to improve in that sense upon 
further acquaintance. Anti-popular 
votes, such as those for the abolition 
of the old Poor Law, that palladium 
of the poor man’s social rights, and for 
the enactment of that barefaced impos- 
ture miscalled the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, are not calculated to curry 
favour with those who are both insult- 





ed and agrieved thereby. The return 
of Radicals, no less than of Whigs, to 
Parliament will be endangered, unless 
the popular action upon the electors 
be neutralized or destroyed. The 
votes of the ten-pounders, whose 
pockets are spared in the payment of 
poor’s rates are, it is selfishly caleu- 
lated, safe and sure in grateful behalf 
of their rate-saving representatives, 
provided that through the process 6f 
secret voting the people are shut out 
from knowledge or interference direct 
or indirect. However the electors, in 
their own case, and for their own con- 
venience, may relish this guarantee 
for the unrestricted exercise of a more 
free volition, it may be doubted whe- 
ther they will be so readily satisfied 
with the application of the ballot to 
the regulations of the honourable 
House itself; whether they will con- 
sent that the votes of their delegates 
shall be equally unshackled and 
shrouded in darkness quoad those who 
depute them, as their own with the 
ballot would be quoad the non-privi- 
leged and unrepresented of their coun. 
trymen. For in the one case, as in 
the other, despite fine-drawn and 
cob-web distinctions, it is a simple af. 
fair of trusteeship, in the one express- 
ed, but in the other understood only ; 
the powers in trust with which the 
ten-pounders are invested by the na- 
tion, being again, and by virtue of the 
trust-authorization, committed into 
fewer and more selected hands, with 
the reservation of certain obligations 
and_ responsibilities, direct and special, 
from representatives towards the con- 
stituency, but from the electors to the 
non-electors implied and moral only. 
With the ballot once in the House of 
Commons, the mode in which it will 
work is already familiarized to us by 
the example of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. In that assembly it not 
unfrequently occurs, upon a disputed 
popular question, that on the first 
scrutiny, which is by assis and levés, 
by one party rising and the other re- 
maining seated, or open voting, the 
result is a majority on the popular 
side ; but on the demand for the ap- 
plication of the ballot, or secret vote, 
by which the publicity of the mem- 
ber’s opinion is avoided, the reverse 
takes place ; the majority, swayed by 





* Nor we believe of Mr Bell, of the True Sun then, but of the London Mercury 
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an occult influence, be it royal or. aris- 
tocratic, it may be in the exercise of 
an impartial judgment, no longer co- 
erced by the fear of public odium, is 
found to be arrayed against the open 
vote and popular decision. To this 
complexion the ballot, once adopted 
for the constituency, will come at last. 
The argument, if worth any thing, is 
irresistible in the one application as the 
other; the representative will urge 
his title to protection against the elec- 
toral body, on the indisputable plea 
that they on their part have been with- 
drawn, and secured from the popular 
jurisdiction. Let the constituency be- 
ware how they give into the trap, for 
if the robbery of the remnant of popu- 
lar rights be countenanced in the spi- 
rit of encroachment or tyranny by 
them, they will be fleeced in return, and 
their own arbitrary inclinations retri- 
butively retorted upon them. 

What valid objection, moreover, can 
be urged against extending the scope 
of the ballot to the House of Peers, 
and thus withdrawing that body from 
the control and coercion of public opi- 
nion? The House of Commons is a 
reflected and dependent power only ; 
but the Lords represent a fixed, here- 
ditary, and independent principle per 
se in their own persons, and the here- 
ditary principle equally resides in the 
property qualification, which is the 
basis of the electoral right. The elec- 
tor may be disfranchised by the acci- 
dents of life, but the property never ; 
so the peer may die, but the peerage 
never, save by default of heirs in the 
right line. The Commons are a de- 
legation direct, with powers as to per- 
sons revocable periodically. The 
Lords are seized of power in their 
own right as a branch of the constitu- 
tion, and coeval with it—the consti- 
tuency is a delegation permanent, with 
faculties non-revocable. The two 
latter alone are legally, that is, consti- 
tutionally irresponsible. There exists 
no tribunal to which they are amen- 
able, save the moral force of public 
opinion. The Lords politically, as nu- 
merically the weaker, as against Com- 
mons and constituency, and therefore 
the more exposed to lose its independ- 
ence of action, may feasibly urge their 
stronger pretensions to the protection 
of the ballot; it would be gross in- 
justice and oppression-to invest either 
Commons or constituency, or both, 
with it to their exclusion. If conce- 
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ded to the Commons, it annuls their di- 
rect responsibility to the constituency ; 
if to the constituency and the Lords, 
it vitiates the agency, slow, indi- 
fect, but irresistible, of public opinion ; 
it sweeps away the last relic of the 
rights of the people. If to the con- 
stituency alone, it clothes a class apart 
with all the awful attributes of an In- 
quisition invisible though absolute. 
‘The masses are enslaved by a despot, 
with whom, because unseen, they can- 
not grapple—the monarchy is under- 
mined by a hidden foe, whom it can- 
not counteract. 

In the convulsion forthcoming of 
the industrial world, to aggravate the 
perils of the political crisis, what claim, 
we ask, has the Whig-Radical Go- 
vernment to the confidence or the 
gratitude of the masses, who will be 
the chief sufferers and the most dan- 
gerous complainants? Let them an- 
swer it with the Factory Bill, and the 
Workhouse system, and the Central 
Police system in hand—for no one 
doubts that a Central Police system 
was already concocted, prim, perfect, 
and absolute in all its parts before the 
Board of Commissioners was formed, 
or one single leading query of the 
trashy circular traced in ink. Let us 
begin with the Factory Bill and the 
Factory system. 

It is not our intention to recapitu- 
late any portion of the horrors of that 
system unregulated by law. There 
are the committees of 1816, 1818, and 
1819, before the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, with their folios of appal- 
ling evidence arrayed in judgment 
against it. The Lords, more espe- 
cially, devoted two sessions to the 
duties of humanity. There is also the 
committee of the Commons in 1832, 
most reluctantly conceded by the 
Whigs to the late lamented philan- 
thropist, Mr Sadler, as the former 
were due to that good and able man 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and the un- 
tiring energies of that eminent bene- 
factor of the working classes, the late 
Mr Nathaniel Gould of Manchester. 
These three gentlemen were all To- 
ries ; for, by a fatality almost incredi- 
ble, we never hear of a Whig or a 
philosophical Radical active and pro- 
minent in works of benevolence—de- 
voting unostentatiously the powers of 
mind and body to soothe the miseries 
or add to the sum of comforts of those 
in humble life. 
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The factory system passes for being 
the creation of modern times—for hav- 
ing sprung from the loins, as it were, of 
the splendid inventions of Arkwright. 
The mistake is singular, and shows 
the carelessness or the want of re- 
search in writers who have descant- 
ed so largely upon those industrial 
interests interwoven with it. Neither 
M*‘Culloch, Dr Ure, nor Mr Baines, 
in their several publications upon the 
cotton manufacture, seem to have 
been aware of the fact that the Fac- 
tory System, such almost as we have 
seen it in years past, such in its lead- 
ing features as it exists at present, 
such, unchecked by legislative inter- 
ference, as in times of pressure, low 
prices, falling wages, and the appli- 
cation of the screw it might and 
would become hereafter, had, centuries 
ago, flourished in all its rank luxuri- 
ance in South America, fostered, if 
not planted, under the genial auspi- 
ees of Spanish avarice and Spanish 
despotism. As an ample justification 
for the exercise of the superintend- 
ence, ever-watchful, of a wise autho- 
rity over the health and wellbeing 
of the labouring classes, no less than 
as a warning to merchants and mas- 
ter manufacturers, of the revolting 

cruelties which a lust for gold renders 
' possible, and which might come to be 
perpetrated in after times. under the 
Factory System, abandoned to the 
caprice or cupidity of future adminis- 
trators—cruelties, from the commis- 
sion of which they would recoil, as 
from the mere perspective they will 
with horror—we shall conclude with 
one extract from the Noticias Secre- 
tas de America, descriptive of the 
Factory System in the cotton and 
wool manufacturing districts of the 
provinces of Quito and Caxamarca 
(now forming part of the new Repub- 
lic of the Ecuador), and generally 
applicable to all those of Peru and 
- New Granada in the former part of 
~the last century. These noticias are 
official reports, drawn up for the pri- 


vate information of the Government, 

from personal survey, by Don Jorje 
Juan, and the justly celebrated Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, by the latter chief. 
ly, in conformity with special in- 
structions to examine into the adminj. 
stration of authority and the situation 
of the people, in that portion of South 
America seated on the Pacific. The 
Inquisition was commenced on the 
termination of that scientific mission 
for measuring a degree upon the 
Equator, on which those two fune- 
tionaries, no less eminent for learning 
than for their humanity, had been 
deputed to accompany and assist the 
French astronomers, Godin, Bouger, 
and La Condamine, in the year 
1735. 

** The labours of the manufactory 
commence,” says Ulloa, ‘ before day. 
break, when each Indian (the factory 
workmen were all Indians) hastens to 
the room appointed for his class of work, 
where their task portion of the day is 
distributed to them ; which done, the 
master fastens the doorand leaves them 
incarcerated, At noon, the door is 
opened for the women (the wives or 
other female relatives), who bring 
their poor and scanty rations of food. 
The meal consumes little time, and 
they remain again imprisoned as be. 
fore. When the darkness no longer 
permits them to labour, the master 
manufacturer comes to collect the 
work ; those who have not been able 
to finish the allotted quantity are, 
without listening to reason or excuse, 
castigated with a cruelty that is in- 
credible ; and, turned into unfeeling 
brutes, these impious men discharge 
upon the miserable Indians stripes by ° 
hundreds,* for in no other manner do 
they know how to count them; and 
for conclusion of the chastisement, 
they are left locked up in the prison- : 
room (although all the building is 
no better), fettered and placed in 
the stocks. There is a particular 
place set apart for punishing them 
with greater indignities + than would 





* The instrument of punishment is thus described :—‘ Este instrumento de tortura 
consiste en un cabo, como de una vara de largo y un dedo de gruesso, 0 poco menos, 
hecho de cuero de vaca torcido 4 la manera de un bordon.”—A kind of rope’s-end 
about a yard long and a finger thick, made of ox-hide, and twisted like a pilgrim’s 


staff. 


+ The mode of punishment thus:—<‘ Se le manda (the Indian) tender en el suelo boca 
abaxo, se le quitan los ligeros calzoncillos, que es todo su ropage, y los azotar con el 
ramal, haciendole contar los latigazos que descargan sobre el hasta completar el 
nimero de la sentencia.” After which the poor wretch was suffered to rise, and on his 
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be done with the most guilty slaves. 
During the day the master, his as- 
sistant, and the overlooker, visit every 
room various times ; the Indian who 
has been the least remiss is instantly 
chastised in the same manner with 
stripes, and then returns to his work 
until the hour of leaving off, when 
the punishment is repeated.” 

Such was the Report of an upright 
Spanish Commissioner. The local 
government were conscious of the. 
habitual practice of their enormities, 
without the power to remedy. The 
Viceroys of Peru had before, as Ulloa 
testifies, despatched commissioners to 
enquire, and armed with full powers 
to call the masters to account, and in- 
flict condign retribution. In vain; 
the commissioners, who on their arrival 
in a district would neither be bribed 
nor feasted * by the masters, were in- 
sulted and abused, and were finally 
too happy to escape threatened assas- 
sination, by a precipitate departure 
and abandonment of their mission. 
Few were, however, so honest and 
scrupulous as not to barter conscience 
and compound with crime for the sake 
of ease and profit. 

Let no man lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul that monstrosities such 
as described by Ulloa of America 
could never obtain and be tolerated in 
this more enlightened era—in this 
more civilized land. Extremes meet 
—as imperial Rome advanced in re- 
finement, more gladiators and hosts of 
slaves were slaughtered at her festi- 
vals—the amphitheatre overflowed 
with gore amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits. of ravished assemblages of 
the most advanced people of the earth. 
The Factory System, in some of its 
leading features, is the same in Eng- 
land as in Peru—the differences are of 
degree only. The oppression which 
crushes childhood first may hereafter 
lay its- iron hand upon manhood— 
upon manhood depressed and spirit- 
less from times and circumstances, 
from the competition of supply in the 


dabour market and the paucity of de. 
mand, from receding wages and in. 
sufficiency of employ—for tyranny 
grows with the consciousness of power, 
and the cravings of the demon of 
avarice become more insatiate as 
hecatombs of victims are multiplied. 
Children and young women form the 
majority of the factory population al- 
ready—ere long adult co-operation 
may be wholly displaced, and children 
only remain the subordinate agents of 
the steam-engine, the self-acting mule, 
and the power-loom. The strap and the 
billy-roller are but other names for the 
cabo de cuero de vaca—the scandal] of 
the South American discipline upon 
children would be less gross, less repug- 
nant in form, although more pitiless 
towards the helpless sufferers. But 
for legislative intervention all the evils 
of the parent—of the South American 
—factory system might be realized 
here to the fullest extent. They who 
doubt it have never consulted the Par- 
liamentary evidence, not even that 
collected by one-sided Whig commis- 
sioners. Our humble and impartial 
testimony has never been wanting in 
the cause; but to those who are still 
incredulous we advise a perusal of 
‘the Evils of the Factory System,” ¢ 
a masterly compendium of that evi- 
dence, and of the Parliamentary de- 
bates upon the question, preceded by 
a rationale so forbearing, so free from 
personality where personality is al- 
most a virtue, so excellently, philoso- 
phically, and humanely reasoned, that 
we know not which is most to be ad- 
mired in the author, the goodness of 
his heart or the soundness of his 
understanding. 

In the cause of the factory children 
and the factory population we have 
seen that Whig-Radicals and Radicals 
philosophical were not only not zealous, 
not only not neutral and quiescent, 
but they were outrageously and inde- 
cently arrayed against them. All the 
manceuvres of Government and of 
faction were played off, and success- 





knees forced to return thanks, and invoke the blessing of the Almighty on his inhuman 


flagellator. 


Women and children, who also were employed in the factories, were in- 


discriminately subjected to the same barbarous as indecent discipline. 

“ Mr Drinkwater Bethune, the Leeds Factory Commissioner, would do well to 
consult Ulloa as to the mode in which the tribe were feasted in Peru one hundred 
years ago—human nature is the same it appears in all ages. 

+ ‘* Evils of the Factory System, demonstrated by Parliamentary Evidence.” By 
Charles Wing, surgeon to the Royal Metropolitan Hospital for Children, &e. London: 
Dedicated most appropriately to Lord Ashley. 
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fully, to defeat their claims—the claims: 


of humanity. In this Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr Hume, Mr P. Thomson 
and Mr Gisborne, displayed an unani- 
mity reprehensible, if not surprising. 
When, from the evidence of facts irre- 
sistible—of facts forced upon them by 
their own specially instructed and 
delegated tools—farther resistance was 
impossible, with the malice prepense 
of the great father of evil in the like 
dilemma, what could no longer be 
openly opposed was, with the wile of 
the serpent, insidiously countervailed. 
They who had vociferously maintain- 
ed the healthy aptitudes of the child 
for twelve hours of toil continuous and 
daily, with a revulsion of opinion too 
sudden to be conscientious, as bois- 
terously asserted that eight hours was 
the physical limit of endurance. The 
Factory Bill prepared in accordance 
was, with a fiendish ingenuity in its 
provisions, so drawn up as to be im- 
practicable—so conceived that the 
operatives themselves should be the 
first to complain of its pressure upon 
their interests, demand its repeal, and 
prefer to hug once more the chains of 
former oppression. The bait has in- 
deed not taken, and so the President 
of the Trade Board has been reduced 
to the necessity of recording the abor- 
tive result of Ministerial delinquency, 
by moving the Commons’ House to 
stultify itself and rescind the act of 
Whig-humanity quackery. That he 
failed only adds dishonour to the con- 
tempt before felt for the governing 
power. Under the regime of the 
Ballot and secret voting it had been 
far otherwise. But it needs no 
Delphic priestess to tell that the 
sunshine of Whig and Radical pa- 
tronage was withheld from factory 
operatives, because they had no votes, 
and their opponents had. The fac- 
tory operatives are, however, but one 
section of the working classes ; let us 
see if the general body have been 
treated with more mercy, and how so- 
cial rights have been interpreted with 
respect to all, and justice administer- 
ed. The party now in power have 
for the last fifty years been at the head, 
and the apologists of every popular 
movement—the patrons of all popular 
discontent. They have humbled them- 
selves to the people—cajoled them— 
pandered to their passions, their ex- 
cesses, their vices in every shape—no 


adulation has been too gross—no sub-- 


serviency too degrading. On the 


shoulders, and amid the aeclamations 
of the populace, they were carried into 
office, and there maintained. The 
grateful return has been the Poor-Law 
Abolition Bill, in the enactment of 
which, and animated by the same mo. 
tives, the Radical Utilitarians, who for 
twenty years have been contesting the 
race of popularity with them, have 
been the most zealous as the most 
heartless co-operators. Why? Be. 
cause the poor have no votes, and 
rate-payers have. The people are 
trampled on because no longer useful, 

The old poor-laws were abused, be- 
cause mal-administered. But the tree 
is not rotten or in decay because in 
autumn its foliage grows yellow and 
dies off. The system was still sound 
at the core ; it was founded in natural 
rights, and had been consecrated by 
social covenants ; humanity presided 
at its birth—by consummate wisdom 
it was fostered into strength and fair 
proportions. The nation had waxed 
great, the middle classes prospered, 
the poor were contented under it. But 
as the Whig-Radicals changed the 
constitution to gain votes, so they con- 
spired against poor-laws because the 
poor had none—point d argent, point 
de Suisse. 'The fate of the old poor- 
laws was foredoomed in the composi- 
tion of the preliminary Board for en- 
quiry—in the selection of the assistant 
tools for procuring and moulding evi- 
dence wherewith to bolster up a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Grand Inqui- 
sition, with its familiars, was the ve- 
ritable incarnation of the barbarous 
political economy of the day. The 
satellites sallied forth under banners 
emblazoned with the hideous spectre 
of redundant population—their mis- 
sion was to survey the land, and cut 
down the excess. Merciless as Pro- 
crustes himself, their theory was un- 
stretching and unaccommodating as 
his bed. The mass was measured, and 
the superabundant victims adjusted by 
it. At one end they were lopped off 
by the premium on infanticide; and at 
the other by the workhouse system ;— 
the axe of the one was whetted by 
bastardy clauses, of the others sharp- 
ened by starvation-diet and the hor- 
rors of imprisonment. Such was the 
origin, such the parents, such the in- 
tents, such the achievements, of the 
new Poor-Law Abolition Bill, Not 
one friendly voice represented in. the 
Commission the interests or feelings 
of the poor—none was found to ery, 
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God bless them. A case was got up 
to justify oppression by means of gar- 
bled testimony and one-sided deposi- 
tions. The assistant or touring Com- 
missioner was officially instructed to 
use his own discretion as to the places 
which appear to be most deserving of 
investigation, and as to the points of 
enquiry which may be most success- 
fully investigated.” The license was 
used in all its latitude. Lawyers real 
and lawyers nominal,* of the class of 
lacklanders, who had studied the poor 
only in the assize calendar or in po- 
lice courts, t transformed paupers into 
felons, and presented poverty as crime. 
The Grand Inquest of the nation found 
a true bill upon the ez-parte allega- 
tions of witnesses so partial and cor- 
rupt. Corrupt and partial they were, 
for the prize of place and salary was 
contingent on the case to be got up— 
a prospective premium was held out 
for the most varied and apposite col- 
lection of distorted facts and the bold- 
est perversion of reasoning. The com- 
petition was great, for golden was the 
reward; so exceptions were hunted 
out and multiplied sufficient to pass 
muster for the rule—reports were ma- 
nufactured to establish, in conformity, 
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a general: principle—finally the pains 
of parturition concluded with that 
monstrous birth of Whig-Radical 
legislation most comprehensively 
understood as the Workuovse Sys- 
TEM. 

Into the practical working of this 
atrocious system it is not within our 
province now to enter, nor is it neces- 
sary. Volumes of heart-rending evi- 
dence have already been published to 
illustrate it—every journal in the king- 
dom teems daily with the most revolt- 
ing details of it. It is now submitted 
to the process of Parliamentary inves- 
tigation —a consummation achieved 
through the dauntless energies of that 
friend of the people, the member for 
Berkshire, but from the result we 
have no anticipations of justice; a 
packed ministerial committee will la- 
bour to suppress, not elucidate truth. 
He who can rise from the perusal of 
Mr Walter’s masterly exposure of the 
grinding tyranny and remorseless ha- 
voe, which, true as the dial to the sun, 
reflect the progress of the workhouse 
system with soul unmoved and unap- 
palled, may boast the human form di- 
vine, but of humanity otherwise, no 
more than if he had been bred in the 





* Of the genus distinguished as ‘‘ lawyers nominal,” the public are not, perhaps, 
generally aware. The fact is, that numbers of the gentlemen who delight to place 


? 


“ barrister’ 


after their names, have never held a brief, or worn a wig, or studied a 


statute. What is more, some have been and are incapacitated by want of previous 





education, others disabled by want of means, many from disinclination, want of ambi- 
tion, and the possession of a competent fortune. The rank of barrister is, however, to 
all socially a convenience, and easily attainable. For a man has only to enter himself 
of an Inn of Court, eat his commons in term time with punctuality for a probationary 
period, and he is admitted as a matter of course, without examination into his legal 
attainments, provided no objection be stated against his moral character. He thus 
gains a settlement in society, and takes rank, without question, as a gentleman, some- 
thing in the same way that a pauper qualifies for a parish settlement, and a claim upon 
the poors’ rate. j 

{ It is commonly reported, but the thing is incredible, that one of the functionaries 
of the new Poor-Law Board is himself the offspring of an agricultural labourer. Far 
be it from us to allude to the fact, if fact it be, otherwise than as redounding the more 
to his honour in his elevation, provided that elevation were purchased by no sacrifices 
of principle—no truckling subserviency to the dark laid designs and nefarious conspi- 
racies of those in high station against the poor. We have, however, read portions of 
the Report of an Assistant Commissioner, now officially known under another desig- 
nation, with feelings mingled of disgust and contempt. The reasoning about ‘‘ indepen- 
dent labourers and paupers,”—the ‘‘ means by which the fund for their subsistence is 
to be reproduced,” &c. &c., is just as trashy as might be expected in a penny e-liner ; 
and the spirit which seasons the whole savours strongly of conclusions drawn from the 
habit of witnessing and recording the scenes of git-drinking broils, petty larcenies, 


squalor, filth, and pauper misery daily exhibited at Bow Street or the Mansion House.. 


That sort of experience would seem greatly to ministerial taste, as may be gathered 
from the lists of Poor-Law Commissioners, Factory Commissioners, and Rural Police 
Commissioners, in which certain names invariably recur. The hardest taskmasters are 
usually those of the order to be oppressed—the most callous of nigger drivers is the 
nigger himself. Does Lord John recognise the policy of the slavery system ? 
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jungles of India, and sucked the dugs 
of tigers. By Whigs and Radicals con- 
jointly he was assailed, interrupted, 
and insulted, all to stifle the expression 
of hateful facts, and drown the voice of 
the speaker—happily in vain. “ The 
interruptions,” said the fearless orator, 
«* within the walls of that house—even 
if they amount to the howlings with 
which the neighbourhood rung two 
nights ago, shall not prevent me from 
making known the cries of the poor out 
of it.”” (He alluded to the disgraceful 
yells with which the ministerial pack 
had saluted Lord Lyndhurst.) One 
Captain D. Dundas, a nominee and 
retainer of Lord Lansdowne’s, we be- 
lieve, whom nobody ever hears of, 
except for braggart and bullying airs 
in Berks or St Stephen’s towards Mr 
Walter, took umbrage, it seems (as 
Joe Miller would say, what other place 
has the man of war taken?) about the 
* accusation of howling,” from which 
it may be inferred either that he was 
himself one of the beagles, or felt sore 
at being coupled by the speaker among 
so degenerate a breed of mongrel curs, 
And what reply did Lord John Rus- 
sell make to the dreadful enumeration 
of “ large families starving,” wretch- 
ed children without other disease than 
“ prostration of strength from want of 
food,’’—deaths (murders would be the 
proper term) of the poor and aged 
from absolute want and relief denied— 
representations, that in certain parishes 
the poor were “ dying in great num- 
bers, and die they will, sooner than go 
into the bastile, as they call it, as did 
the poor woman,” &c.,—*that in these 
bastiles, “ if a man is dying, his wife 
cannot see him, if she be an in- 
mate,” so stern the separation of hus- 
band from wife, of parent from child ! 
What, we repeat, was the answer of 
Lord John to all the array of hideous 
examples cited, with names, dates, 
times, and circumstances, furnished 
and vouched for by honourable men, 
clergymen, and magistrates? Why, 
Lord John informed the House, and 
rested his justification of the Work- 
house system on the proof of the de- 
crease “in the amounts of the poor 
rates.” He enumerated places where 
the savings reached 30, 40, 50 per 
eent and more, as if the economy of 


Years. Relieved. 
1688, 563,964 
1766, 695,177 


1792, 955,326 


starvation were denied. It is, how. 
ever, well that the mask is cast off, and 
that the great principle of the work. 
house system is now avowed to be 
that of pounds shillings and pence 
alone, in other words, the gaol and 
hunger. The expenditure of poor’s 
rate, Lord John exults in stating, has 
been wondrously diminished. In 


1834 it was L.6,700,000 

IORO ss eS 5,500,000 

1836 down to 4,360,000 
and he charitably opines they may and 
ought to be reduced within the com- 
pass of L.4,000,000. Why four mil- 
lions? Why four pounds? Why 
stop short of one of the clauses of the 
original bill, as carried by himself and 
Lord Althorp through the Commons, 
but mercifully rejected by the Lords, 
for fixing the date when all poor re- 
lief should cease and determine? But 
whilst poor’s rates have been lessened, 
and paupers have been ground down 
in their allowances, the higher order 
of paupers, the commissioners, flourish 
in all the chybby freshness of absolute 
plethora. Their salaries have been 
raised in the ratio of pauper allowance 
cut down, thus— 

Chief Commissioners from L.1000 
to L.2000 per annum. 

Assistant Commissioners L.800 to 
L.1500 do. 


By the Workhouse bill the number 
was restricted to nine; there are now 
twenty-five. Even the saving, as 
Lord John put it, is a fraudulent as- 
sumption. He allows nothing for the 
constantly increasing absorption of 
labour during years past through a 
course of trading prosperity almost 
unparalleled, through extensive build- 
ing speculations, through railroads 
numberless, and the improved pro- 
spects of agriculture. The cry is and 
has been that poor’s rates and paupers 
are on the increase, that they are evils 
‘* every year and every day becoming 
more overwhelming in magnitude, and 
less susceptible of cure ;” and Lord 
Brougham went the length of assert- 
ing that all property would be swal- 
lowed up by them. Let us note the 
progression of this plague, pestilence, 
and famine, from the tables of Mr 


Nimmo. (Parl. Papers, 1830.) 
Population, Ratio. 
5,300,000 9.4 
7,728,000 11.3 
8,695,000 9.7 
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Years. Relieved. 

1803, 1,040,716 
1813, 1,361,903 
1821, PENI SEAS 
1831, 1,275,974 


Relatively to the population, there- 
fore, it is evident that pauperism has 
not been on the increase, but rather 
the reverse, the numbers relieved ha- 
ving varied only between 8 and 12 in 
100 during a period of 140 years. 
The increase per cent of the, cost of 
the poor’s maintenance, in quarters of 
wheat, Winchester measure, which, 


1698 to 1701 the medium of exports was (official value) 


1802 ’ ’ : 
1820 ° : * 
1830 . . . 


The official values are taken, be- 
cause no formal records of declared 
values exist before 1779. But as the 
export of 1698 was doubtless accord- 
ing to the ascertained, that is, “ the 
declared” as well as official rates of 
values then current, it may be fairly 
compared with the “ declared” values 
of British produce and official values 
of colonial exported in 1830, which 
were neatly 1L.46,000,000. Thus, 
whilst population and pauperism have 
little more than doubled in 140 years, 
national industry, even in the restrict- 


_ed view thus exhibited, has augment- 


ed sevenfold, and national wealth, did 
the enquiry fall within our limits, 
would be found to exhibit a much more 
considerable developement. 

We shall not dwell on the frauds 
practised by the Commissioners, or, 
as we are loath to suspect men of re- 
spectable antecedents, of their ‘subor- 
dinate officials, to impose upon public 
credulity with pretended abuses of the 
old, and forged or strained eulogiums 
of the new system. Among others, 
the parish of Cholesbury figured in 
the reports of the ambulant tribe, and 
in the speeches of Lord John, as 
damning proof of the property-swal- 
lowing qualities of the act of Eliza- 
beth—* All the farms in the parish, we 
were warned with impressive repeti- 
tion and awful solemnity, had gone 
out of cultivation under the old sys- 
tem.’’ This darling and selected pa- 
rish, it turns out, consists of 110 acres 
only, with two farms of 50 acres 
each! “ The clerk of the Petworth 
Union states the M.P. for Berkshire 


- 
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Population, Ratio. i 
9,168,000 8.0 

11,028,425 8,0 

11,977,663 9.3 

12,300,000 9.6 


in 1820, as compared with 1803, was 
47 per cent, was no more in 1830, as 
contrasted with 1820, then two one, 
seventh per cent. In the mean time, 
it may be useful to note the progress 
of national wealth, as measured only 
by the exportations of produce and 
manufactures, home and colonial. From 


L.6,500,000 
41,500,000 
43,000,000 
66,000,000 


. ° e 
. ° ° 


wrote a letter to the Commissioners, 
stating, as may be seen in their Re- 
port, that the people were much more 
orderly than heretofore.” All this 
was true, so far as it went, and the 
Board ingeniously availed themselves 
of this fact, to take credit for the work- 
house system as the cause; but they 
stopped short of the remainder of the 
letter, in which the writer attributed 
the improvements to the provisions of 
the Police Act, which had recently 
been introduced into the place, and to 
its being lighted. Here we have a 
notable example of the suggestio falsi 
as well as the suppressio veri. The 
same device was practised by the 
Factory Commissioners in the sup- 
pression of Mr Stuart’s Report. 
Doubts have been thrown, and a 
meaning attempted to be wrested from 
the first and declaratory clause of the 
43 Elizabeth, for the relief of the poor 
without the shadow of right or reason. 
The parish was bound to take order 
for setting the poor to work, “ having 
no means to maintain them,” and for 
the necessary relief of the aged, &e. 
The providing with work was com- 
pulsory; the object was the mainte- 
nance of the poor; if there be no 
work to be had, that might be a mis- 
fortune, but it could not discharge the 
parish from the resulting obligation of 
the maintenanee of those willing and 
able for any work that might be found. 
Work and maintenance are clearly in 
the act synonymous or convertible 
terms, which the weak or the wicked 
alone can misapprehend the relative 
import of. By the same act of Eliza- 
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beth, it is ordered that “ convenient 
houses of dwelling for the impotent 
poor” shall be erected on the “ waste 
or common” lands of the parish, upon 
consent of and agreement with the 
Lord of the Manor, or by order of the 
Justices of the Peace, such “cottages” 
not to be used or employed at any 
time after for any other purposes. By 
the Whig system observe the differ- 
ence: the “ cottage” is superseded by 
the workhouse, from which the deso- 
late inmates are allowed no egress, 
and by windows above reach, are de- 
barred even the sight of the earth be- 
neath. The intent of the “ cottages” 
was the decent and affectionate pro- 
vision for family ties and family atfec- 
tions, which are mercilessly sundered 
and inhumanly disregarded under the 
Whig law, by which the father or the 
husband immured in one workhouse, is 
rigorously isolated and denied all com- 
munication with the desolate partner 
of his life and the hapless child who 
are relegated to a separate dungeon in 
some other portion of the Union; and 
in both cases, with a refinement of 
cruelty scarcely credible, the places of 
confinement are so calculated, under 
the instruction expressed or implied of 
the central despotism, as to withdraw 
them, by interposing the greatest prac- 
ticable distance, from the communion 
and consolation of the more special 
friends and relatives of each. Is it to 
be wondered at that the poor, the aged 
and impotent poor, prefer to die of 
starvation, as they are daily dying by 
hundreds, in their own dear though 
miserable cottages at home, rather 
than be consigned to lingering misery 
in tombs, which, like the graves when 
dead, cut them off living from the 
most wretched solaces of earth ? Shall 
we be surprised that weeping friends 
and relatives take leave and bewail the 
fate of victims thus sentenced to ex- 
communication, as if the workhouse, 
like the churchyard, were part and 
parcel of those gloomy regions from 
whose * bourne no traveller ere re- 
turns?’’ Ulloa records the same thing 
in Peru of the factories: “ The order 
to go and work,” says he, “in the 
obrajes or factories, causes more terror 
in the Indians than all the rigorous 
cruelties impiously invented against 
them. The married women, the mo- 
thers, begin to bewail the death of their 
husbands and children the moment of 
their condemnation to this penal la- 


bour. With respect to their parents 


the children do the same, and there js_ 


no means left untried by parents to 
procure the liberation of their children 
from the labour of these obrajes.” 
Once incarcerated, we may add, it was 
a sentence for life. When all efforts 
have proved unavailing, their despair 
is inconsolable; they (the Indians) 
‘‘directto Heaven their clamorous com- 
plaints, seeing that all on earth con. 
spire against them.” Hear what the 
great and good Pitt said, as quoted by 
Mr Walter—* The law which prohi- 
bited relief, where any visible property 
remained, should be abolished. That 
degrading condition should be with. 
drawn. No temporary occasion should 
force a British subject to part with the 
last shilling of his capital, and descend 
to a state of wretchedness from which 
he could never recover, merely that he 
might be entitled to a casual relief.” 
And yet under the workhouse system, 
so long as a stick of furniture can be 
found in the poor man’s cottage, or a 
shilling in his possession, he is not en- 
titled even to the luxuries of the Union 
gaol. Nay, distress warrants have been 
issued, and execution levied, to recover 
by public sale of his goods the defal- 
cation of contribution assessed upon 
the son of a pauper earning twelve 
shillings a-week, and on the point of 
being married, for the parish outlay 
upon his mother. . 

Whatever amendments the original 
Workhouse Bill received in the House 
of Lords, one of which we have grateful- 
ly particularized, we are far from being 
content, after every allowance for the 
popular excitement of the time and 
the peculiarity of their position, with 
the conduct of the Conservative party 
upon the Poor Law trial. In all times 
care for the material interests of the 
poor had been a distinguishing feature 
of the aristocracy, gentry, and great 
manufacturers of the country; they 
should have left the Whigs and Radi- 
cals-utilitarian with the monopoly of 
odium accruing from their own cru- 
sade against the non-voting working 
classes. We are not of the opinion of 
those who think a “ red herring” good 
enough for the unfortunate beings who 
cannot work, or who are unable to pro- 
cure work, or that food to the amount 
of two pence per day can keep soul and 
body together, or that paupers should 
not after death be buried in the same 
churchyard endeared to them as the 
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repository of the bones of their fathers, 
or that families should be divided and 
the affections of kindred alienated by 
a line of demarcation in workhouses 
as broad and as impassable compara- 
tively as the intervention of an ocean. 
A passage of the humane protest 
against the Workhouse law, recorded 
in the Peers’ journals, by a right rev. 
Prelate, and several members of that 
House, in which it is denounced as 
“unjust and cruel to the poor,” is 
well worthy of a place here, to the 
lasting honour of those who signed it. 
“ We think that the system suggested 
in the bill, of consolidating immensely 
extensive unions of parishes, and esta- 
blishing workhouses necessarily at 
great distances from many parishes, 
and thereby dividing families, and re- 
moving children from their parents 
merely because they are poor, will be 
found justly abhorrent to the best 
feelings of the general population of 
the country.” This is language which 
affectingly contrasts with the doings 
of a right rev. Prelate who headed the 
first commission, and lost sight of 
Christianity in the delusions of utili- 
tarianism, who himself subsequently, 
and in more reflecting moments, thus 
stigmatized the bill for workhouse 
imprisonment when advocating one 
beneyolent clause. It is about the 
only one in the bill that bears a kindly 
feeling towards the poor on the face 
of it.” Better had he done to have 
deposed his mitre rather than have 
countenanced it. 

The commissioners have declar- 
ed that, for the due administration 
of this exterminatory enactment, 
stern, unflinching, and unfeeling exe- 
cutors (executioners, they should have 
said) are the best and the only quali- 
fied tools. There is a point at which 
resistance, we are told, becomes law- 
ful, and Mr Fielden has intimated his 
opinion that the limit of endurance is 
reached. If the workhouse system 
be persevered in, a social revolution, 
in companionship with the one politi- 
cal, seems inevitable. . The masses— 
the strong—who have foregone the 
privilege of strength to “ take who 
can,” on a condition and a right, not 
enacted only by Elizabeth, but co- 
eval with Nature herself, will redress 
their own wrongs. The poor cannot, 
will not, ought not, to starve whilst 
any * visible property remains,” as 
the great Pitt said, To this truism 


and compact founded on it, the weak, 
the property classes, acceded. If the 
seal be “ railed off the bond” wo to 
the rash innovators. If the law re- 
main unchanged, unmodified, the Corn 
Laws cannot stand—to uphold them 
would be a paltering with principles 
which can meet no sympathy with us. 
If they are abolished, as abolished 
they must be, what becomes of the 
farmers? We shall be among the last 
to consent to their being victimized— 
we shall be among the first to insist 
upon an * equitable adjustment” of 
leases and rents. © Prices will fall, 
and so must wages. We shall be 
found in the front of the battle for the 
operatives also, that wages may not be 
depressed beyond the fall point of 
corn values. But, great God! what 
a convulsion—what ruin—misery uni- 
versal must be the consequence of 
heartless experiments for ‘determin- 
ing the extreme minimum of food 
upon which soul and body can be 
just kept from final separation! 
We have been told indeed—we are 
assured every day—that the abolition 
of the corn laws would raise wages. 
That frothy person Dr Bowring, in 
the debate on the factory bill, slash- 
ingly bids us “ abrogate our corn laws 
—liberalize our commercial system ; 
thus shall we raise wages.” And 
Colonel Thompson, a gentleman who 
should be much better informed, and 
who is infinitely superior in talent, has 
himself given and preached from the 
same text. But Prussia has no corn 
laws, and yet wages do not rise; ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr Grey 
before the committee on commerce 
and’ manufactures, a political econo- 
mist of much higher repute than the 
touring Doctor, manufacturing wages 
at Bonn in Prussia were only two 
shillings and sixpence per week, and 
the operatives were condemned to live 
on black bread and sour wine. Nei- 
ther are there any corn laws in Swit- 
zerland, where the workmen live on 
chickory for coffee three times a-day, 
with potatoes, although, as the Doctor 
acknowledges, ‘ they naturally prefer 
better living when they can obtain it.” 


‘Are the working classes of England 


to be brought to this—will they sub- 
mit to it? In passing, we may notice 
the opinion of a writer upon the Doc- 
tor’s boasted morality of Switzerland 
manufacturing, whose literary reputa- 
tion as far transcends his, as does 
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the integrity and trustworthiness of 
his facts. M. Chevalier is quoting 
from the letter of a friend who was 
sojourning at Aran, in the canton of 
Argovia, which, as the Doctor prides 
himself on his French, we give in the 
original. Je vois l'industrie qui en- 
vahit les montagnes, et arrache des 
bras aux terres les plus fertiles. Je puis 
voir aussi combien elle emancipe et 
combien elle démoralise. En passant 
a cété de l’étranger le paysan ou l’ou- 
vrier ne le saluent plus; la jeune fille 
ne murmure plus son Dieu vous 
salue! mais elle le regarde fixement 
et sourit.”” This is language the Doc- 
tor will fully comprehend, and we 
should not be astonished if his em- 
ployer of the Trade Board were tempt- 
ed by the picture to a tour in Swit- 
zerland himself. 

Thus to the Government and to 
the Utilitarian Radicals the working 
classes are indebted for the Reform 
Bill, which deprives them of a share 
in the representation—for the propo- 
sition of the Ballot which would fleece 
them of the fraction of political influ- 
ence in remainder—for the abuses of 
the Factory system—for the Work- 
house system with all its horrors. In 
exchange they are amused with un- 
meaning balderdash about Church 
rates, which they do not pay—about 
an Irish Municipal Bill, of which Irish 
hodmen understand little, and for 
which they care less—about “ despo- 
tism and Don Carlos,” which they 
value as moonshine. The middle 
classes are, on the contrary, the spe- 
éial pets of Whig and Utilitarian soli- 
citude. These they have made the 
depositaries of political and municipal 
powers—these they seek to conciliate 
with freedom from poors’ rates—these 
they would bribe with the surrender 
of church rates. The middle classes 
ought to know how to appreciate their 
selfishness and hypocrisy—the work- 
ing classes their ingratitude, their ter- 
giversations, the turpitude of their 
changeling policy. They court the 
middle classes now—when not in of- 
fice, and before the Reform, they ex- 
cited the lower classes against them. 
The lessons of experience should not 
be lost upon either. Mr Roebuck, on 
the Utilitarian side, has defended -the 
Centralization system of the work- 
house, because the poor are a national 
coneern. If so, as this shallow legis- 
lator asserts, why is not poor law pro- 


vision administered equably, rateably; 
uniformly in allowance throughout the 
kingdom? Why is the administration 
split into parishes with the rates of 
some differing 50 per cent with those 
of others? Paving, lighting, watch. 
ing and warding, are to the same ex. 
tent national concerns. Upon what 
principle are these left to the absolute 
direction of parish boards or town 
councils? Why should they be bet. 
ter qualified to adjudge upon outlays 
of hundreds and thousands upon town 
halls and gas works, than upon the 
shillings and pence to helpless pau- 
pers? Why should the self-government 
about which he dilates, without grasp: 
ing the principle, be more operose, or 
impracticable of application to the of: 
fices of: local charity than to those of 
local police ? Why should those who 
are assessed to the rates be disqualified 
for dispensing and controlling their ex- 
penditure ? No central board of des. 
pots sits enthroned, or would be tole. 
rated at Washington, for coercing or 
disposing at its pleasure of the poor of 
the American Union ; not even a State 
Assembly interposes to limit or influ- 
ence the action of legal and local au- 
thority. The select men apply the 
law, and superintend its execution in 
the township, against whose decisions 
appeal is allowed to the justices of the 
peace in session—as here under the 
old law. The system is found to work 
satisfactorily both to the poor and the 
rate payers ; for there are poor even 
in America; a recent report states the 
existence of 2000 in the city of Boston 
alone. Thelocal Board of Gtiardians, 
which by the workhouse system has 
been created, is the mere slave, and 
not the delegation of the central des- 
potism. It is a body without vitality 
—a corporation without power—ofi- 
cial without functions—having option 
or volition none, save to register the 
decrees which emanate from the triune 
tyranny of Somerset House. Men 
who servilely consent to accept the 
style and title of guardians, without 
one single right or privilege to the 
care and superintendence of the poor, 
must stand degraded in self-esteem, as 
they are in public opinion. The Go- 
vernment has invested them with no 
trust, the people repose in them no 
confidence. They are the ostensible 
agents of oppression, which they have 
not sanctioned, but are powerless to 
qualify—they are the helpless utensil 
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for the reception of that popular exe- 
eration, which unshared, might sud- 
denly overwhelm the Workhouse sys- 
tem with all its authors and abomina- 
tions. 

Let the middle classes take heed in 
time; for upon them, as the founda- 
tion of power, as the order, more tan- 
gible, more hated and envied, the re- 
action of popular vengeance, for the 
ills of the Factory system, and the 
atrocities of the Workhouse system; 
will surely be discharged the first. 
Savings in wages, by the slow immo- 
lation of factory children, and of rates, 
by the decimating consequences of 
workhouse incarceration and work- 
house starvation diet, will be found 
cheerless and unfructifying economy, 
when corn ricks are blazing, cotton 
mills are fired, and the masses, manu- 
facturing and agricultural, with their 
Jack Cades and Wat Tylers at their 
head, are in open insurrection. At 
the best, and if successful in the strug- 
gle, the county rate of one year may 
chance to absorb all the wretched and 
recklessly purchased parsimonies of 
the poor’s rate outlay for twenty. The 
sound and thinking portion have fore- 
seen this, but in the presence of a fac- 
tious majority in the Legislature, and 
agitators in the Government, they re- 
main inert and passive. The clergy 
of the national church have distin- 
guished themselves as becomes their 
holy calling, by active endeavours to 
mitigate the evil, and by remonstrance 
against the barbarity of the system. 
But not one of the dissenting ministry 
has ventured forth to picad the cause 
of the people, nor dare they. The 
wealthy and well-doing, and such only 
do they covet for their flocks, are there 
with the Voluntary principle in hand, 
and in terrorem overthem. Their sa- 
laries, the supplies of the recusant 
preacher would be stopped, who also 


has a sordid interest in diminished | 


rates. 

With these dangers impending on 
the one hand over them, no inconsi- 
derable portion of the middle classes, 
of the sectarians chiefly, are rushing 
blindly on towards—are infected with 
insane longings for—the establishment 
of a~ pure democracy on the ruins of 
the mixed Constitution, under which 
they, as all, have grown in wealth and 
happiness. M. Chevalier notes it as 
a distinctive characteristic of the Eng- 
lish and Anglo-American race, that 


whilst they trample on, or disdain all 
below them in the social scale, they 
are jealous, and would pull down to 
their own level all above them. The 
bourgeoisie, or middle orders of Ame- 
rica, have already passed under the 
absolute yoke of the masses. The 
are shorn of all power, deprived of all 
dignity, degraded and confounded 
among the common herd of matter 
without mind—robed in all the arbi- 
trary absolutism of universal suffrage. 
Not alone does the majority, in the 
plenitude of its tyranny, exclude them 
from political dominion or participa- 
tion in it, but its scrutinizing jea- 
lousy penetrates and persecutes them 
in the details of private life. Woe 
to the citizen, rich though he be, 
who indulges too ostentatiously in the 
luxuries of private life. The sight of 
a carriage would scarcely be tolerated 
in Broadway—in Wall Street the 
gaudy nuisance would breed a riot 3 
the tenant would be hooted for lordly 
affectation of superiority—the pride 
of “ equality” would be shocked, the 
majesty of the workie insulted. In 
Europe,” says M. Chevalier, “ where 
great cities abound, every bourgeoisie 
which should fail in supporting the 
throne or the aristocracy, would be 
exposed to a worse fate than that of 
the American bourgeoisie.” Let it not 
be imagined that the prosperity and 
advancement of America is referable 
in whole, or to any extent, to her re- 
publican institutions. De Tocqueville, 
a writer equally favourable to the de- 
mocratic principle, and calculating up- 
on its inevitable triumph with the one 
before quoted, aequaints us, that “ the 
population of America (in which is 
included her progress . economically 
and socially), increased as rapidly 
under the colonial system as it does 
at the present day ; that is to say, it 
doubled in about twenty-two years. 
But this proportion, which is now ap- 
plied to millions, was then applied to 
thousands of inhabitants; and the 
same fact which was scarcely notice- 
able a century ago, is now evident to 
every observer.” He continues to 
show that the “ British subjects in 
Canada, who are dependent on a King, 
augment and spread almost as rapidly 
as the British settlers of the United 
States, who live under a Republican 
Government.” 

Here we must draw to a conclusion. 
Interests well understood, should lead 





the middle classes rather to strengthen 
their connexion with the aristocracy 
and monarchy, than jealously to weaken 
powers and forms essential to the pre- 
servation of their own supremacy, and 
which never can seriously endanger it. 
But the social and political superiori- 
ties of both bourgeoisie and aristocracy, 
will be jeopardised if the crusade of 
the first, and the acquiescent march of 
the last, against the rights of the poor 
be madly persisted in. The industrial 
world is every where in the throes of 
a convulsion—in the United States, 
in France, in Germany, as well as 
here. Overstrained production is suc- 
ceeded by a violent reaction of falling 
values. Widely spread ruin and 
bankruptcy are inevitable results of a 
decline in prices, of 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent. Consumption is arrested with- 
out a medium of barter or exchange, 
and can only be re-established when 
the par is re-adjusted, and the down- 
ward race between nations decided at 
the common goal of diminished rates, 
as well as diminished production. 
Long before that period, nay, before 
the expiration of another year per- 
chance, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, in the manufacturing districts, 
may be cast out of work. They will 
cry out for bread, and a stone, a work- 
house will be offered. The next en- 
campment of one hundred thousand 
raging spirits, will not be in War- 
wickshire, but in Lancashire. No 
Olivers, or Parkeses, backed with 
Treasury franks, will be wanting to 
excite them—for betrayed they will 
be powerless. A_ populace tincom- 
parably more intelligent, and leaders 
infinitely more desperate than those of 
Birmingham, may be banded in mortal 
strife against the “ monarchy of the 
middle classes,” whilst these are rash- 
ly as besottedly occupied in sapping 
the foundations of the monarchy aris- 
tocratical. Where, in so solemn a 
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conjuncture, is the empire to look for 
safety and protection? In presence of 
the coming tempest there is a Govern- 
ment only less imbecile than unprin- 
cipled—a majority in the Commons’ 
House compounded of traitors’ more 
than suspected, of Radicals utilitarian 
and destructive, of Whigs venal and 
time-serving—the authors, abettors, 
and supporters of the workhouse sys. 
tem—the implacable foes of the poor, 
Come the crash will, meet it who may, 
A rural police will be nerveless to 
prop up workhouses tumbling to their 
ruin. The firmament of Whiggery is, 
however, calm and unclouded as ona 
summer’s day. The cries of the poor 
or the oppressed cloud not the atmos- 
phere respired in Downing-street— 
yet rebellion is silently and sombrely 
hatching in Ireland—Lower Canada 
is in open revolt—even the little rock 
of Malta is in quasi insurrection, 
Russia captures our ships, and wars 
against our commerce—Portugal bars 
us out with prohibitory tariffs—Gene. 
ral Evans, the hero of Lord Palmer. 
ston, with his legion and an army half 
as strong as that which, at Vittoria, 
under Wellington, triumphed over, 
and chased before it, 50,000 of the 
élite of the troops of Napoleon, is so 
disgracefully defeated at Hernani by 
a band of raw mountaineers, that the 
wreck owed its safety and escape, 
though within the walls of St Sebas- 
tian, only to the cool intrepidity of the 
Royal Marines, who protected the 
flight. Brookes’s is all agog with 
peerages expectant, and commoners 
coronetted but not ennobled. Nay, 
four hundred baronets have formed 
an union to enforce their rights to— 
the Ulster badge!!! Such was the 
feasting, such the idle revelries in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace at the ominous mo- 


ment of the “ handwriting on the . 


wall.”’ So Nero sang, danced, and 
fiddled, whilst Rome was blazing! 
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